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No threading, peening or precision 
drilling with ROLLPIN 


Rollpin is driven into holes 
drilled to normal production- : 
line tolerances. s 















Rollpin is the slotted tubular steel pin with chamfered ends that is 
cutting production and maintenance costs in every class of industry. 
This modern fastener drives easily into standard holes, com- 


regardless of 





pressing as driven. Its spring action locks it in place 
impact loading, stress reversals or severe vibration. Rollpin is 


readily removable and can be re-used in the same hole. 


If you use locating dowels, hinge pins, rivets, set screws—or 
straight. knurled, tapered or cotter type pins—Rollpin can cut 


your costs. Mail our coupon for design information. 


Dept. R16-473, Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 

2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, New Jersey 

Please send me the following free fastening information: 

LD Rollpin bulletin (1 Here is a drawing of our 

a hinge pin product. What fastener 

CD Elastic Stop Nut bulletin would you suggest? 

Name —_ — — | 

= a 
' Street —_— 
| City —— ll State_ — 
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The OLDEST name still stands 
for the FINEST iMeee 






HOBART 


%o, a 





On the nation's airports there is a continuing parade 
of the Hobart 666 Ground Power Unit upon arrival 
and departure of airplanes. There's a reason for this! 

The Hobart 666 was the “‘FIRST"’ self-propelled 
ground power unit designed especially for starting 
aircraft engines. It gets to and from the airplane in 
less time and does an all-around better job with 
less labor. 

The 666 is exceptionally maneuverable around air- 
planes, which lends it admirably to flight line opera- 
tions. Fire extinguishing equipment, floodlights, etc., 
can be added to increase its versatility. It is recog: 
nized by the leading air lines as the No. 1 ground 
power unit in its class. The proof of its preference is 
its widéspread acceptance. You, too, can depend 
on the Hobart 666 to give you better service—faster 
—at less cost, Hobart guarantees you complete satis- 
faction. 

h We shall be happy to discuss with you how the 
666 can save you time and money. Please write us 
for additional information—including price and com- 
plete specifications. Delivery from stock! 






























MOTOR GENERATOR CORPORATION (Hobart Brothers Affiliate) Box AA-45, Tr oy, 0. 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES’ 


great new Super-G Constellation goes into service 
and a new concept of luxury flying is introduced. 
Dependable flying, too. The Super-G Constellation 
is powered by four 3250 h.p. Curtiss-Wright turbo- 
compound engines and lubricated with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil. 

Choice of Texaco Lubrication for the new Super-G 
Constellation engine was only natural. TWA has 
been using Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil exclusively 


New TWA Super-G Constellation is “the 
newest, largest, most luxurious of all 
airliners.’ Rich interior design features four 
passenger cabins, three rest rooms, lounge and 
galley. Its four quiet turbo-compound 
engines utilize the energy of exhaust gases 

to operate auxiliary turbines and thus 
provide additional horsepower without an 
increase in fuel consumption. They are 
lubricated with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 


for all its planes in the U. S. for twenty-two years— 
knows the dependable performance it assures and 
appreciates the way it keeps maintenance costs down. 
It is because these benefits are delivered so un- 
failingly that— 
For over 20 years, more scheduled revenue air- 
line miles in the U. S. have been flown with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 


A Texaco Aviation Representative will gladly give 
you more specific information. Just call the nearest 
of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 
Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


BF TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE or DONALD O'CONNOR on television . . . Saturday nights, NBC. 
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AC SYSTEMS FOR AIRCRAFT 





GENERATOR 








VOLTAGE CONTROL 
REGULATOR PANEL 





CIRCUIT 
BREAKER 
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...a report from JACK & HEINTZ 


Wide range of a-c systems... 
result of expanded J&H Generator line 


Jack & Heintz now offers the aircraft indus- 

try complete alternating-current systems 

and components “tailored” to meet the tors and other auxiliary components, J&H 

demands of tomorrow’s high-performance can now supply a-c systems ranging from 3 

aircraft. through 120 kva. These systems are capable 
With the expansion of its a-c generator line of isolated or parallel operation. 


MAJOR SYSTEM COMPONENTS 


and extensive experience in the development 
and production of a-c control panels, regula- 


GENERATORS: Designed to meet MIL-G- 
6099 and applicable drawings, J&H a-c 
Generators are among the smallest and 
lightest yet developed. Available models 
include cooling by blast air, oil or vapor. 


Important features include: 
Light weight* ~- High efficiency* 
Low harmonic content* - Phase balance* 
Class “C” thermal (120° C) performance 


*Better thon required by MIL-G-6099 
and applicable drawings. 


CONTROL PANELS: Designed to meet ap- 
plicable USAF and Navy specifications, 
J&H Panels can also be built to special re- 
quirements. They can operate either from 
the d-c bus or independent of it. 

J&H Panels include any or all of the fol- 
lowing functions (which can be supplied as 
individual components, if desired): 


Generator control-relay - Overvoltage protectiont 
Undervoltage protection - Phase-sequence protec- 
tion - Under-speed or under-frequency protection 
Anti-cycling - Power indication Field flashing 


VOLTAGE REGULATORS: Designed to meet 
MIL-G-6099 and applicable drawings, J&H 
Regulators are of the static-magnetic- 
amplifier type. Weighing as low as 11 
pounds, the regulators feature a magnetic 
reference eliminating the use of electronic 
tubes. Provision is made in all regulators for 
reactive load division function. Either aver- 
age or high-phase sensing is available. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS: Typical of the units 
in this group is J&H Model 50086 circuit 
breaker, designed to meet MIL-C-8379A 
(ASG) and rated at 175 amperes. It has the 
following outstanding features: 


Weight—4% Ibs. 

Phase barriers throughout 

Balanced rotary latch 

Direct solenoid-actuated contacts 
Noncritical adjustment of interlock contacts 
Easy inspection of main contacts 


OTHER COMPONENTS: In addition to the panel 


functions which can be supplied as individual com- 
ponents, Jack & Heintz has developed transformers, 
reverse power relays, phase sequence relays and other 
auxiliary a-c system components. 


Special interlocking 


tOvervoltage relay is insensitive to 
acceleration forces. 


Jack & Heintz has complete facilities for design, development and testing of your 
special aircraft accessories or systems . .. plus production for limited or full-scale runs. 
We invite your inquiry. Write Jack & Heintz, Inc., 17633 Broadway, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Export Department: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: There’s a promising future for you at Jack & Heintz. 
Engineering and research laboratories located in suburban Cleveland close to good residential areas. Many 
benefits include: insurance, hospitalization, medical care and liberal vacation policy. Write Manager of 


Technical and Professional Placement today for illustrated, descriptive booklet. 
© 1955. Jack & Heintz, Inc 
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ee forms one 


of industry’s 


finest conducting 


seals! 





Leave it to AC to find a way to combine metal 
and glass to lick one of the biggest problems in 
aircraft spark plug design. 


For years planes operating at high altitudes were 
plagued by the effects of poorly sealed center 
electrodes. Then, AC engineers found a way to 
use copper and glass to replace the center section 
of spark plug center electrodes with a conduct- 
ing seal. 

This material—found only in AC Spark Plugs— 
stands up under use far better than any other 
material of similar nature. 

Plugs last longer . . . planes fly higher . . . oper- 
ating costs are lower because AC engineers 
developed the copper-glass seal. 





This is one more reason why AC Spark Plugs 
in regular commercial airliners have lasted two 
to three times the normal life of ordinary spark 
plugs under identical operating conditions. GM 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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fe PREDICTION... 


the VISCOUNT 


~ will change your 
travel habits! 


oo 


R) 


— 


Capital 





LOCAL SERVICE 397,756,000 (2%) 


ALASKAN 93,036,000 (.5%) 
INTERNATIONAL 3,860,329,000 (18.5%) 


=== LOCAL SERVICE 2,054,815 (6%) 
“sw ALASKAN 245,458 (1%) 


“= INTERNATIONAL 2,790,621 (8%) 


Domestic Trunks Dominate Passenger and Cargo Fields 


A- SEGMENTS of the U. S. airline industry showed 
marked gains in passenger traffic in 1954 over 1953, 
with the domestic trunk airlines continuing to dominate. 
Averaging 544 miles per trip, domestic trunks accounted 
for nearly 80°, of the total revenue passenger-miles, and 
more than 85% of all passengers flown by U. S. certifi- 
cated airlines last year. 

The trunks also dominated the air cargo business 
in 1954. In 1953 it was different. Then, the all-argo lines, 
unbothered by a merger (The Flying Tiger Line and 
Slick Airways) that didn’t jell, hauled 41% of the air 
freight. In 1954, the all-cargo lines dropped to 33% of the 


CARGO 
LOCAL SERVICE 
ALASKAN 
INTERNATIONAL 


TOTAL* 375,642,264 
*TON—MILES 


10 


FREIGHT 


244,563,284 


air freight carried—lowering their percentage of cargo (mail, 
express, and freight) to just over 21%. 

While the all-cargo group lost ground, the combina- 
tion carriers, particularly American, United and Trans 
World Airlines, gained. American, operating a fleet of 
three DC-6As and nine DCs in regularly scheduled all- 
cargo operations, accounted for 23.5% of all the air freight 
handled by U. S. certificated airlines. 

In the accompanying charts, taken from reports 
filed with the CAB, traffic statistics for the territorial 
airlines, except those operating in Alaska, are included 
with the domestic trunk airlines. 


MAIL 


41,320,862 





89,858,118 
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POWER 
To 
MULTIPLY 


OUNCES 
TONS 


This hydraulic control 
cylinder multiplies a 
few ounces of force on the 
control lever to a thrust of 
12% Tons...the power to 
operate the aileron controls 
on the McDonnell DEMON. 





Weston Hydraulics Limited 
designs and manufactures 
control equipment for air- 
planes and guided missiles. 
Such as: 
hydraulic power 
control cylinders, 
actuating cylinders, 
solenoid selector valves, 
manual selector valves, 
regulator valves, 
shut-off valves, 
brake valves, 
servo valves, 
and pneumatic 
control units. 


Weston 


HYDRAULICS 
LimtTeo 


10918 Burbank Boulevard 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Bw 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
BORG- WARNER CORP, 





QuaLiTy— beyond a doubt. For example, before this Tandem Servo Power Control Cylinder, illustrated above, is 
released for shipment it has had 1,584 separate inspections, tests, and measurements of dimensions and performance. 
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Production Spotlight 





® A follow-on order for the McDonnell Aircraft F-101A Voodoo long- 
range escort fighter will bring between 200 and 300 the number of planes 
of this series on order, according to an Air Force source, who says new order 
will be forthcoming about July 1. The F-101A is powered by two 10,000-Lb. 
thrust Pratt & Whitney J57-P-13 engines. A growing number of top USAF 
officers are sold on the terrific possibilities of this fighter. 


* Air Force is considering ordering a version of Navy's Lockheed P2V 
Neptune twin-engine patrol bomber. Probable designation P-1. 


® First prototype of the Folland Gnat will look very much like the Viper 
powered Midge, except that it will have 18 in. more span, making a total of 
22 ft. 2 in. Gnat’s Bristol Orpheus powerplant is reported doing well on the 
test bed, with three engines having accumulated nearly 1,000 hours. The engine 
should be giving at least 3,750 lbs. static thrust by late summer. 


® USAF order for the Northrop F-89H indicates there will be at least two 
interceptors that will launch the Hughes GAR-1 Falcon air-to-air missile. Other 
plane is Convair’s supersonic F-102 delta. 


® Latest date for first flight of the Fokker F-27 Friendship transport is 
July. Civil Aeronautics Administration has told Fokker engineers modifications 
required on the twin-Dart-powered plane will not have to be extensive. Main 
areas where changes may be needed involve fire detection, de-icing and water- 


P tt & Whitne | methanol tankage (latter affects en route performance). CAA’s whole certifica- 
ra y tion program will be carried out in Europe. 


i ® Maximum desi ight of USAF’s Douglas XC-133A 
gn normal gross weight o s Douglas ’ 
engine pa rts which is powered by four Pratt & Whitney T34-P-3 engines, will be 255,000 


and tools | pounds. It will serve as a longrange logistical carrier transporting cargo only. 
Douglas XC-132, also being developed for the Air Force, uses four P& W XT57 
turboprops and will be used to transport supplies directly from points in the 

U. S. to overseas theatres. 


* ® Defense Department has set up a new unsatisfactory report (U.R.) 

| system due to go into effect within the next few months that is aimed at better 

% For immediate delivery of your Pratt & psa of the tet reliability situation. Under the new setup military will 
Whitney engine parts requirements from 7° ‘ a “5p ae 

our most comprehensive inventories {o- be able to report to each producer quarterly the record of failures of his equip- 

cated in ovr own vast Grantham, Pa., | ment for the preceding three months including reason for malfunction and 


warehouses. | other pertinent data surrounding failures. 


% For minute inspection to factory standards 
prior to shipment . .. every part guaran- 
teed new and in perfect condition. Our 
Inspection department utilizes the latest 
Magnafiux and Zyglo equipment for your 
protection. 


% For preservation and packaging to highest 
export standards . . . preparation of doc- 
uments and export licenses. All shipments 
are accurately identified and marked in 
accordance with your instructions. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE AND PARTS 


COMPANY 


Executive & Sales Office 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


Oregon 9-4646 lle 
Cable Address: Alrparts, N. Y. JSN == ONR , USN ' 
General Office and Warehouses : 
Grantham (Cumberland County), Pa. ‘ 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., 4737 or 6467 
U.S. Export Registration No. 2422 


FLYING PLATFORM, Office of Naval Research project, has been developed by Hiller 


“QUALITY WITHOUT COMPROMISE” Helicopters, Palo Alto, Calif. Using a ducted whirling fan principle for lift and propulsion, 
Circle Ne. 7 on Reader Service Card. the test stand is controlled in horizontal direction by pilot shifting his weight. 
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When & Where 


Apr. 26—Transportation Institute, Trans- 
portation Association of America, 
Pittsburgh. 





William Penn Hotel, 


Apr. 24-28—Airport Operators Council annual 
mtg., Hotel Olympic, Seattle. 


Apr. 27-30—American Helicopter Society 11tb 
annual forum, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Apr. 29—Institute of Navigation’s eastern 
regional mtg., Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport, Baltimore. 


Apr. 29-30—New England Radio-Electronics 
mtg., sponsored by the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 


May 2-5—Society of Aeronautical Weight 
Engineers annual national conference. 
Hilton Hotel, Fort Worth. 


May 3-5—First International Aircraft Mart 
Exposition, Will Rogers Memorial Col- 
iseum, Fort Worth, Tex. 


May 4-5—Air Traffic Conference spring mtg., 
Parker House, Boston. 


May 4-6—Fourth International Aviation 
Trade Show, 69th Regiment Armory. 
New York City. 


May 5-7—National Intercollegiate Flying As- 
sociation annual convention and air 
srost, Meacham Field, Fort Worth, 

‘ex. 


May 9-ll—Institute of Radio Engineers 
national conference on aeronautical 
electronics, Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, O. 


May 17-19—Aircraft Industries Association 
annual board of governors mté., 
Williamsburg, Va. 


May 18-19—Air Navigation Development 
Board radar beacon symposium. Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C. 


May 18-20—California Association of Airport 
Executives annual convention, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


May  18-20—National 
ference, Chicago. 


May 31-June 4—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion annual convention, Montreal and 
Toronto. 


June 12-17—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers summer mtg., Atlantic City. 


Telemetering Con- 


June 18-25—Third annual Transcontinental 
Air Cruise, Palm Springs, Calif. to 
Philadelphia. 


June 21-24— Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences and Royal Aeronautical 
Society joint meeting, Los Angeles. 


June 21-24—Aviation Distributors & Manu- 
facturers Assn. mid-year meeting, 
Brainerd, Minn. 


June 23-25—Institute of Navigation annual 
meeting, Maxwell AFB, Alabama. 


July 2-6—9th Annual All-Women’s Trans- 
continental Air Race, Long Beach, 
Calif. to Springfield, Mass. 


Aug. 10-14—Air Force Assn. Convention and 
Airpower Panorama, San Francisco. 


Aug. 22-23—Symposium on Electronics & 
Automatic Production, Stanford Re- 
search Inst., San Francisco. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Apr. 25-May 6—lInternational Air Transport 
Association eighth technical con- 
ference, San Juan, P. R. 


May 2—IATA composite agency committee 
mtg., Bermuda. 


May —— International Air Display. 
penburg, The Netherlands. 


May 31—International Civil Aviation Or- 
sess! 


ganization Assembly, ninth on, 
Montreal. 

June 10-20—International Ajircraft Show, 
Paris. 


July 27-29—Helicopter Congress, Rotterdam 
Helicopter Syndicate, Rotterdam. 
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Books 





Directory of Commercial and Col- 
lege Testing Laboratories. 


Published by American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. $1.00 39 pages. 
This directory is a successor to the 


similar directory formerly published by 
the National Bureau of Standards. Lists 


| locations and services of 268 commercial 
| and 86 college facilities prepared to 


undertake testing on a commercial or 
fee basis, and is of special value to 
small manufacturers seeking this service 


for the evaluation of raw materials or 
finished products. -HPS 


Physical Measurements in Gas 


Dynamics and Combustion, 
Edited by R. W. Ladenburg, B. 
Lewis, R. N. Pease, H. S. Taylor. 
Published by Princeton Universit) 
Press, Princeton, N. ]. 578 pages, 
illustrated. Price: $12.50. 


General Theory of High Speed 
Dynamics, Edited by W. R. 
Sears, published by Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, Princeton, N. |. 758 
pages, ilkustrated. Price: $15.00. 
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THE NAVY GETS A “FLYING LST” 


NoOw THE NAVY can “‘put it there”’ on distant 
beaches in hours instead of weeks. With Convair’s 
R3Y, planning charts spring to life overnight. 

The R3Y Tradewind has globe-roaming range, 
turboprop speed, and boxcar capacity — and the 
seven seas are its landing fields. World’s first ' 
water-based transport with land-based perform- 
ance — the R3Y is another dramatic result of 


memes 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES last week came through with its long-expected 
order for a later version of the Lockheed Super Constellation (L1649). 
Company ordered 24 Wright Turbo Compound-powered Super Connies, 
which will have larger wing, range of more than 6,500 miles, top speed 
of 400 mph and maximum cruise speed in excess of 350 mph. 


Howard Hughes, major TWA stockholder, made the announcement, 
asserted company is spending $70 million for the new equipment, and 


described the order as the “largest single purchase” of commercial 
airline equipment in history. Delivery date: early in 1957. 








LONG-AWAITED PENTAGON PROPOSAL on revised Armed Services pro- 
curement rules dealing with contract cost principles now is in industry’s 
hands for comments by May 23. Defense officials feel it liberalizes con- 
troversial cost elements and goes a long way in defining, delineating and 
clarifying future cost determinations. 





Key Areas Treated in the 34-page document include: 
PROFIT SHARING AND STOCK BONUS PLANS are not allowable cost 


items if contractor business is less than 75% non-government, including 
contracts under negotiation. Employe st purchase options are non- 
allowable, but employe bonuses are recognized under a seven-point 
clause restricting their amount and terms. 


DEPRECIATION of contractor’s plant, equipment and capital facilities would 
be an allowable element of contract cost, provided amount is based on 
original acquisition cost. Rules provide that it be accounted for “by 
the consistent application of any generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples” and should usually be allocated to the contract and other work 
as indirect cost. Amounts so determined will then be recognized over 
the emergency (five-year) period. 


Instead of normal depreciation, contractor can apply for determination 
of true depreciation from an Emergency Facilities Board. Depreciation 
of excess facilities is not allowed. 


INITIAL PRODUCTION COSTS or “starting load costs” are allowable but 
contractor is expected to work actively to minimize or eliminate them 
as soon as possible. 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT or so-called general engineering expenses are 
recognized as legitimate cost items if for the purpose of the contract. 
Further, any expense to determine the legality of such assessments or 
obtain tax refunds is allowable, but any refunds received must be 


credited to the contract. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD’S four-year old New York-Balboa Case has 
been decided by President Eisenhower and CAB, with the President 
ruling on the only route issue in the case and the Board handling the 
interchange phase. President approved CAB’s recommendation that 
Braniff Airways be granted certificate authority for a Miami-Havana 
route connection. 


Meanwhile, The Board disapproved the interchange agreement between 


Pan American and Eastern Airlines, and gave the: parties two months 
to work up agreements that would result in interchanges (1) between 
Braniff and Eastern, and (2) among PAA, Panagra and National. 


Braniff Has Been Serving the Miami-Havana route under an exemption 
issued earlier in the case. It now gets certificate authority to operate 
the segment in conjunction with the contemplated interchange with 
































Nothing stops | 


Boeing 8-52 Douglas RB-66 Douglas A3D 








Illustrated are some of the most advanced combat air- like the Boeing Stratocruiser, Hytrol has been in con- 
craft now going into service with the U. S. Air Force tinuous service for several years. Hytrol has proved 
and Navy on which Hytrol is standard equipment. On equally dependable and effective on aircraft in the 
other types, including commercial passenger planes 15,000 Ib. class and in the 300,000 Ib. class. 


——, Ya. 
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Every airplane that needs al runway, needs hytrol. 


—— 





the SUPER SABRE 


like Aytrol. 


The Hytrol Anti-Skid Braking System has been made standard 
equipment on yet another of the nation’s latest military aircraft, the 
North American F-100. This news points up the fact that Hytrol 

is now established as a prerequisite for full efficiency with maximum 
economy and protection in modern flying operations. 


Hytrol’s acceptance is due to its proved economy in service as much 
as to the increased safety factor; for Hytrol pays for itself in 
tire and brake maintenance alone! The recognized advantages of 


e Runway mishaps due to swing, Hytrol can thus be regarded as net gains. 
overshooting or late rejection of 


take-off absolutely minimized. 
 Unforeseeable tire failure virtually 
eliminated. 


ADVANTAGES PROVED IN SERVICE 


e Bad runway conditions controlled. 
This includes rain, slush, snow, ice and 
within reason, uneven surface. 

@ Human error neutralized in landing 
technique. 

® Utilization of aircraft increased by 
marked reduction in last minute repairs. 

¢ Reputation with passengers, public and 
airport personnel safeguarded. 

* Pilot morale improved by equipment 
that provides both easier and more 
trouble-free handling. 
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Hertz opens 
new office at the 


MEXICO CITY, MEX. 


International Airport 





Hertz, already at most major airports 
everywhere, expands again to bring air- 
lines NEW PASSENGER REVENUE. 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 


For complete information about the Plan, write: 


ERTZ SYSTEM 


The modern, attractive Hertz counter above, located at the 
Mexico City, Mex., International Airport, is Hertz’ latest 
addition to its long list of airport rent a car offices. This new 
office, like other new Hertz airport offices being installed all 
over the world, is helping to bring you new passenger revenue. 
And here’s how it’s being done! 


Hertz originated the Plane-Auto Travel Plan. Because of 
it, many travelers no longer drive from city to city just to 
have their car at their destination. Instead, they fly in speed 
and comfort—rent a Hertz car on arrival. And they’re as- 
sured of a clean, new Hertz car wherever they go because 
Hertz serves them at more airports and more cities than 
any other rent a car system. In fact, there are nearly 800 
Hertz offices in over 550 cities throughout the United States 
and most foreign countries. 


To tell your passengers of the Plane-Auto Travel Plan, 
Hertz spends over $1,000,000 a year for advertisements in 
national magazines. No other company spends nearly as 
much to promote the Plan. Neither can any other company 
offer your passengers 9,400 clean, new cars...and more 
than 30 years’ experience in courteous rent a car service. 


Hertz also assures you of steady Plane-Auto Travel Plan 
business because more than 1,500,000 qualified persons now 
hold Hertz Charge Cards and Courtesy Cards. Hertz also 
honors Air Travel Cards. 

How you can help sell the Hertz Plane-Auto Travel Plan 
Promote the Hertz Plane-Auto Travel Plan in all your ad- 
vertising, displays, folders and any other advertising and 
promotional programs. And best of all: urge your ticket sellers 


and reservation clerks to ask your passengers this simple 
question: “May | reserve a Hertz car for you at your destination?" 





Department C45, 218 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill., Phone: WEbster 9-5165 
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Personal View 





By WAYNE W. PARRISH 





No Slack In Sight 


USINESS WAS BETTER than the forecasts said it 

would be. 

That’s the most succinct way to describe for this an- 
nual air transport review the most significant development 
of the past year. 

Regardless of technical and other advancements, it 
is the continued increase of mass acceptance of the transport 
airplane as a conventional mode of travel that holds the 
greatest significance for industry. During the past year the 
high rate of increase has been particularly noteworthy. 

The adventuresome passenger of the 1930s became 
a more frequent seasonal passenger in the 1940s, Now he’s 
an all-year-round patron. 

Elimination of the sharp seasonal traffic curves in 
the past few years has not only leveled out employment 
patterns but has had a highly productive effect on equipment 
utilization. January of 1955 was an exceptionally good 
example of high winter traffic capabilities when many 
carriers reported as much as 30° increases over the previous 
year. 

Air transportation has achieved a reasonably high 
degree of dependability, but contrary to some skeptical 
forecasters, the public has learned to accept air transportation 
within the limits of its capabilities of fulfilling all schedules 
on time. The public itself has compromised and adjusted 
its own travel requirements to fit the occasional irregularities 
of air transport. It has done so with a minimum of com- 
plaining. The public likes air transport and has come to 
prefer it. By making this preference it has at the same time 
accepted and made allowances for the vagaries of the 
medium. This augurs well for the future. 

The continued high rate of traffic increase, then, 
has continued to be the dominant achievement of the 
industry. 

In all directions, however, scheduled air transport 
has continued to make substantial progress. The turbojet 
age is not as near as many had thought, but the advent of 
jets is definitely on the horizon and should be here in 
another five years. The ill-fated Comet service has now 
merged into aviation history as an experiment ahead of 
its time. Meanwhile, orders for piston-engined aircraft have 
continued far ahead of expectations. 

The turboprop Vickers Viscount, pioneered in 
Europe several years ago, is now in service in North 
America on Trans-Canada Air Lines and soon will be in 
service on Capital Airlines. Further turboprop development, 
especially in the U. S., depends entirely on powerplants 
and many projects are under way. It appears likely that the 
big era of turboprops will arrive at about the same time 
as turbojets. 
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Operators of helicopters are finding the cost factor 
to be a serious deterrent to any early expansion of whirligig 
routes for local and commuting services. The helicopter 
will come into its own, but not soon. Meanwhile, the 
government must give a major assist to helicopter develop- 
ment for airmail, local passenger service and for special 
purposes, as one means of conquering the cost and technical 
problems. 

Safety is still a high priority item both in the U. S. 
and abroad. Too many accidents are occurring which should 
be avoided. Some of these are of a technical nature, but 
others are due to navigation problems which will intensify 
rather than decrease. There is much tightening up to be 
accomplished. 

Internationally, the ogre of intense nationalism looms 
as a deterrent to expansion in some areas of the world 
where governments insist on placing arbitrary and artificial 
barriers on normal traffic flows in order to protect national 
companies which are unable to match their competition. 
The global battle for freedom of traffic rights must continue 
if the public is to be served properly and if the airplane 
is to be used to its fullest advantage. 

The real phenomenon of international air transport 
is the vast volume of traffic over the North Atlantic. In 
less than a single decade a revolution in long-distance 
transportation has taken place and the limit of growth 
is not to be found. Just recently a traffic meeting of the 
International Air Transport Association has recommended 
an off-season family fare plan for the North Atlantic, 
another one of many indications of the mass acceptance 
of the airplane for crossing the Big Pond. 

The past year saw the inauguration of regular 
scheduled service from Los Angeles to Scandinavia via the 
polar route, and soon to start is another polar route from 
Vancouver to Amsterdam. Improved Douglas and Con- 
stellation equipment will permit more and more new trade 
routes, eliminating thousands of miles of travel over the 
more traditional trade patterns. 

Both in the U. S. and abroad there is an intensifica- 
tion of sales efforts to develop air freight and these efforts 
are bearing fruit everywhere. Freight is still a relatively 
minor factor in overall revenues but is growing and will 
continue to grow. The rate of growth should increase once 
there is an equipment saturation for passenger traffic but 
so far the availability of equipment has lagged behind the 
demand. 

The outlook both domestically and internationally 
continues good despite a multitude of problems. The 
potential is so great, in fact, that no man would dare 
forecast its ultimate limits. 
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MILLIONTHS... 















Q of the important reasons why Bendix-Pacifie is able to 


manufacture hydraulic servo valves on a volume basis is through 
a unique interchangeability of _ 
Instead of fitting each servo valve spool to its own body, : 
Bendix-Pacifie has succeeded in mass producing spools with identical 
lineal dimensions. Stocking these in graduated diameters of 
000025 inch has reduced assembly time to a final lapping operation, 

; 





giving you a better product at less cost and in less time. 
By searching... and finding... better ways to design and build 
its hydraulic products, Bendit-Pacifie equipment has established an 


outstanding service record on airplanes around the world. 








HAVE YOU A SERVO VALVE PRODUCTION PROBLEM? 


Bendix-Pacifie is mass producing servo valves to both customer and Bendix drawings. 
We have the ability and capacity to build servo valves for you. Write us your problem. 












PACIFIC DIVISION © Bendix Aviation Corporation 
11600 Sherman Way, North Hollywood, California 






Good positions are 
available at all 
levels for Hydrau- 
lic Design — 
neers. Contact W. 
Cc. Walker, Engi- 
neering Employ- 
ment Manager. 












East-Coast Office: Dayton, Ohio Washington, D.C. Canadian Distributors: Export Division: 
475 Sth Ave., 1207 American Bivd., Suite 803, Aviation Electric, Ltd., Bendix International 
N.Y. 17 Dayton 2, Ohio 1701 “’K’’ St., N. W. Montreal 9 205 E. 42nd St., N. ¥. 17 
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GARRETT CORP. shows sketch of its new $1.3-million administrative and engineering office 
building, for which ground has been broken in Los Angeles. 


BUSINESS 














DIVIDENDS 
Firm Period Amount Payable Record Date 
ie ai a ino wat naked eile ee ; 30¢ Apr. 26 Apr. 14 
DE c<canscuewetquadsennnes anon 15¢ Apr. 28 Apr. 15 
DE scaracitasenensadecen Qtr 25¢ June 15 May 18 
Dt. accseusanceneteeasns Qtr 15¢ Apr. 28 Apr. 18 
United Airlines ............ Qtr 25¢ June 15 May 13 
a Qtr $1.1245 June 1 May 13 
PROFIT & LOSS 
Current Previous Earnings /Share 

Firm Period Net Net Current Previous 
DORE, cnccsccccsvecessse 1954 627,733 ee 
DT cseceunenecséueee 1954 $ 40,87 4,000 saath eons 
Continental Air .......... 1954 530,916 1,129,771* $1.32 $2,82* 
i ME casacceceseces 1954 69,305 48,241 .29 .20 
DEE atenadesucedaneewis 1954 1,360,241 1,410,345 3.24 3.75 
DL  attkencrekesovonne 1954 137,865 —23,473 ‘one seen 

(airline & fixed base) 

* Includes $992,325 from sale of aircraft, $2.48 per share. 








Producers Cut 
Titanium Prices 


RODWCTION of titanium sponge 

was looking up earlier this month 
as the two major producers announced 
price cuts. Titanium Metals Corp. led 
the way by paring 55¢ a pound off its 
price, bringing it down to $3.85. A few 
days later du Pont followed suit, cutting 
55¢ off Grade A-l sponge (to $3.95) 
and 50¢ off Grade A-2 (to $3.50). For 
du Pont it was the third price cut in a 
year, and for Timet it was the second. 


Mill products, which Timet pro- 
duces in addition to the sponge, also 
benefited. Depending on the type of 
product, reductions of 80¢ to $5.00 
a pound were announced. New prices 
for such ptoducts will range from about 
$11.50 (bars and billets), to $17 (sheet 
and strip), to $35 (wire). 


Another producer of mill products, 
Rem-Cru Titanium, predicted further 
price cuts in the field this year, noting 
that high cost is one reason why produc- 
tion (some 5000 tons last year) is pull- 
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ing ahead of consumption of the light- 
weight metal, despite periodic  state- 
ments that the industry is in dire need 
of more. 


FACILITIES 


® North American Aviation has be- 
gun construction of a $1.5-million cali- 
bration and test building at its propul- 
sion laboratory in the Santa Susana 
Mountains, north of Los Angeles. 





- 


® McDonnell Aircraft has broken 
ground for a $l-million office building 
in St. Louis, to house procurement and 
helicopter engineering personnel. 

® Helipot Corp., division of Beck- 
man Instruments Inc., has acquired a 
15-acre site at Newport Beach, Calif, 
where it proposes to construct a §2- 
million plant. 

*® Harvey Aluminum, division of 
Harvey Machine Co. Inc., has passed 
the half-way mark in construction of its 
facilities for the USAF heavy press pro- 
gram (American Aviation, Feb. 28). 
A later report (American AVIATION, 
Mar. 28) was in error. Photo above 
shows the Harvey plant; shaded area 
has been completed since the photo was 
taken. 


CONTRACTS 


® Ford Instrument Co., a division 
of Sperry Corp., has received a $9.3- 
million contract from the Navy for 
computers. 

* Kollsman Instrument Corp. will 
build $1.03 million worth of periscopic 
sextants for the Navy. 

*® American Bosch Arma Corp. has 
been awarded a contract for 58 bomber 
fire control systems, worth $2 million, 
by the Air Force. 

* Carmody Corp., Buffalo, will 
supply a procedure trainer for the Navy’s 
Grumman F9F-9 fighter. The unit in- 
cludes a new low-cost computer de- 
veloped by Carmody. 





GENERAL 

® AiResearch Aviation Service, di- 
vision of The Garrett Corp., has been 
named distributor for the Radio Cor- 
poration of America’s airborne weather 
radar. The system, designated AVQ-10, 
was recently ordered for the United 
Air Lines fleet. 

® AC Spark Plug, division of Gen- 
eral Motors, has entered the field of jet 
engine fuel control systems, with first 
production scheduled for this month. 
Operation will be centered in Milwau- 


kee. 
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SHADED AREA shows most recent construction as Harvey Aluminum prepares for its part 


in USAF heavy press program, at Torrance, Calif. (see item above). 
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SPECIFICATIONS | 






ENGINE OVERHAUL ... Unsurpassed in the 
industry ... throughout its many years of 
service to private owners, corporate owners 
and the airlines, PAC engine overhauls have 
an unequalled record for dependability. 








PAC “One Stop Service”... Complete 
overhaul and modification of aircraft and 
components. Engine maintenance and over- 
haul... Radio . . . Instruments . . . Instru- 
ment panels... Hydraulic and electrical 
systems... Tank seal . . . Painting . . . Stor- 
age and gas service. 


© @ 





COMPLETE inventory of aircraft parts and 
accessories through PAC.Bendix wheels and 
brakes...Goodrich Tires and tubes... 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft parts... Scintilla 
magnetos... Eclipse Pioneer instruments 
and accessories...Hamilton Standard 
propellers ...Bendix-Red Bank, Utica and 
Pacific Division products ... many others. 


©) 





TEST AND GROUND HANDLING equipment A \ : 
manufactured by PAC. Portable hydraulic ES) \. i N \ 


\) 
test stands... Hydraulic test benches... WN 
Ni 


Magneto test stands... Propeller test stands 
| 
I 
i 
Wl 


















...PAC is fully staffed and equipped to de- D\ 
sign and manufacture specialized high ca- \ | 
\ \y f 
, \ " 
\ { . 
‘y | 
\ | 


pacity equipment to customer requirements 
\ 
i 





CUSTOM INTERIORS at PAC ... as done for 
such outstanding companies as: imperial 
Oil Co., Convair 240...Union Oil Co., 
Douglas DC-3, Convair 340... B. F. Good- 
rich, Lockheed Lodestar ... Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson, Lockheed Lodestar .. . Richfield 
Oil Corp., Douglas DC-3...U.S. Steel Corp., 
Twin Beechcrafts, Lockheed Lodestars, 
Lockheed PV-1. 






both at Burbank, Calif. and at Linden, N. J. i 
f va 


i, 5 
"i 
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LIGHT WEIGHT cabin pressurization and low 
pressure pneumatic equipment manufac- 
tured by PAC. Cabin pressure regulators 
... Safety valves... Shut-off and modu- 
lating valves... Flow controllers... Pneu- 
matic power pressure regulators. 


® 





other 


divisions 

cawemee PACIFIC 
Chino 
Oakland 

WASHINGTON 


sm AIRMOTIVE 


Kansas City 


COLORADO 
Denver 


: fi ip: idm — 
TRANG isp ese 
«sv CORPORATION i OE 


2940 No. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 














1 for bxcellence... 


Business aircraft, airline fleet or private owner... PAC services and manufactured products can 
save you dollars in the form of operating efficiency, man hours, inventory and equipment utilization. 
See your nearby PAC representative first ... for engine, airframe or accessory maintenance and 
overhaul ...for PAC manufactured test, ground handling and cabin pressurization equipment. 
PAC is distributor in key areas for many of the world’s leading manufacturers of aircraft parts 


and accessories. Write, wire or phone today for information on any PAC facility. 


\ 
\ 
\\ 

\. 
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Reduce Air Frame Weight 






Use AEROQUIP 617 
LIGHTWEIGHT AIR FRAME HOSE 
For Fuel And Oil Lines 


The Navy's newest jet fighter, the Grumman 
F9F-9, is one of the world’s few combat planes 
capable of supersonic speeds in level flight. 









Important savings in weight were achieved 
by using Aeroquip 617 lightweight air frame 
hose instead of conventional types for 
fuel and oil lines. 


Aeroquip 617 hose is recommended for 
use with lubricating oils made to speci- 
fication MIL-L-7808 as well as petro- 
leum products. Complete technical 
information is given in Aircraft En- 
gineering Bulletin AEB-2 .. . 
please write for it. 














A lighter wire braid ime 
bedded in a thin, tough wall 
reduces hose weight without 












sacrificing performance. 


Detachable, reusable alumi- 
num fittings designed with 
extremely short socket pro- 
vide further weight savings. 


- =\eroq ulp 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
AERO-COUPLING CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
(A Subsidiary of Aeroquip Corporation) 


s of Aeroquip Flexible Hose Lines with detachable, reusable Fittings; Self-Sealing Couplings; Brazed Aluminum Elbows 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U.S.A AND ABROAD @ AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS INU.S.A ANDABROAD 
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WEIGHED 


AND FOUND / 
series 66 











STRATOPOWER 


FIXED DISPLACEMENT HYDRAULIC PUMPS 






W a A New Series of Pumps for Applications Involving 
fl Higher Temperatures, Higher Speeds or Higher Ceilings 


The performance advantages of the 66 
Series of STRATOPOWER Pumps will ex- 
cite the interest of any engineer con- 
cerned with tomorrow's aircraft. To name 
just four...their ability to function at 
X higher altitudes...operate at higher 

speeds...tolerate higher temperatures 
\ ...deliver fluid power with an exceed- 


ingly high horsepower/weight ratio. 








1 WATERTOWN wwision 


\. Write today for full information on Series 
: ak 66 STRATOPOWER and other significant 
STRATOPOWER developments. 


These STRATOPOWER Pumps pack 
more power than ever into extremely 
small dimensions. They feature a piston 
actuation mechanism which is positive 
in action, unaffected by fluid tempera- 
tures or inlet pressures. ..a mechanism 
which transmits power by means of fewer 
moving parts and with exceptionally high 
efficiency at all speeds. 


WATERTOWN DIVISION 
The New York Air Brake Co. 


ments [] 


Name Title 


755 Starbuck Ave., Watertown, N. Y. 


| I would like further information on the new 
STRATOPOWER Series 66 Hydraulic Pumps () 
| other STRATOPOWER Hydraulic develop- 











STARBUCK AVENUE ° 
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THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE OPN (A) bcoz 


WATERTOWN: N.Y. 
INTERNATIONAL SALES OFFICE, 90 WEST ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 





| Address 
| City. 
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G. G. Brooder Earnest H. Brown Hugh W. Darling 


Assistant to the President Assistant Secretary and Controller and Director 
Personnel Director Assistant Treasurer Guthrie, Darling & Shattuck, 
Attorneys at Law 
Los Angeles, California 


The directors and officers 
of Western Airlines invite 
you toenjoyAmerica’s | 
finest air service... 





~ 





Sidney F. Woodbury 
Director 
Chairman of the Board 
Woodb y &C p 

Portland, Oregon 











Western Airlines 
Present and Proposed 
Routes 












Alexander Warden 





Director 
Publisher, Great Falls 
Tribune-Leader ; 
Great Falls, Montana 








John M. Wallace Harry J. Volk J. Judson Taylor Paul E. Sullivan ‘ 


Director Director Vice President and Treasurer Vice President — Administration 
President, Walker Bank Vice President for and Secretary 
& Trust Company Western Operations 
Salt Lake City, Utah The Prudential Insurance 


Company of America 
Los Angeles, California 
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Terrell C. Drinkwater 


President and Director 





Robert E. Driscoll 


Director Director 
Chairman of the Board 
First National Bank of the 
Black Hills 


Hector C. Haight 


Consultant 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Culver City, California 


Rapid City, South Dakota 





There’s a new look to air travel in the 
West! 


For 29 years, Western—America’s Senior 
Airline—has grown with the area it serves, 
keeping pace with the giant strides in pop- 
ulation and industry of Western America. 


As part of its pioneering in new concepts 
of service for this region, Western inaugu- 
rated its now-famous Californian “Cham- 
pagne Flights” between leading cities on 
the Pacific Coast...and between Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Salt Lake City, and Los 
Angeles over the direct skyway from the 
Upper Midwest to California. Western's 


expanded service now features exclusive 
4-engine flights along the Pacific Coast. 


To maintain its steady growth in traffic, 
and to continue its improvement in serv- 
ice, Western has ordered additional DC- 
6B airliners for its fleet, and has applied 
for Civil Aeronautics Board approval to 
serve new routes between key cities in 
the West. 


We invite you to make your next trip a 
“Champagne Flight” on Western Airlines 
... and enjoy America’s finest air servicel 


R.S.V.P. Any office of Western Airlines, 
any other scheduled certificated 
airline, or your travel agent. 


RT: 


AIRLINES 








Stanley R. Shatto 


and Director 


Joseph F. Ringland 


Vice President — Operations Director 





D. PR Renda 
Vice President — Legal 


President, Northwestern 


National Bank of Minneapolis 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Arthur F. Kelly 


Vice President — Sales 





Marvin W. Landes 
Vice President — Service 
and Director 





Donald H. McLaughlin 


Director 
President, Homestake Mining 
Company 
San Francisco, California 





Thomas M. Murphy 


Assistant to the President 





L. Welch Pogue 
Director 

Pogue & Neal, Attorneys at Law 

Washington, D.C. 
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The famous Boeing 8-52 is 
equipped with the ARO 8 liter 
Liquid Oxygen Converter. 





e@ new 5, 8, and 20 liter ARO 
Liquid Oxygen Converters save 
pace and weight in fighters and 
bombers ... another ARO. first! 
pomenee technical and engineer- 
ng data available upon request. 


















ARO OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 


GUARDS TH Phifeline 


Up where air is thin... ARO Oxygen Equipment 
performs a vital job . . . safeguarding the lives of 
airmen. 

As plames go higher and higher . . . greater and 
greater is the need for the many new developments 
in oxygen equipment pioneered by Aro research. 
These and many other precision products by Aro 
are widely used today by the Air Forces and leading 
aircraft manufacturers. For more details write: 





The Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan and Cleveland, Ohio 
Aro Equipment of California, Los Angeles, Collif. 
Aro Equipment of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 






Liquid Oxygen Converters, Oxygen 
; Regulators. Pressure Regulators, 

Contents Gauges, Relief Valves, 
“Anti-G” Valves, Air and Oxygen System Accessories, Actuat- 
ing Cylinders, and other Aircraft Accessories. 
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I paRBER ircraft 
ane) Controle 


selected by Martin 















for the new Multi-jet 
XP6M-1 SeaMaster 








TYPICAL BARBER-COLMAN CONTROLS 
USED ON NEW MARTIN XP6M-1 





CONTROL BOX 


~h 
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In the “over 600 miles per hour” class and capable of normal 
cruising at 40,000 feet, the four-jet XPGM-1 SeaMaster heralds 
a new era for flying boats. Countless advancements calling 
for many automatic control systems and components are 
embodied in this new seaplane built for the Navy. For pre- 
cision operation of several of these systems Barber-Colman 
controls and components have been chosen. Among them 

are: stabilizer trim control . .. Hydroflap control . . . auxiliary 
ventilation control . . . windshield heating control . . . and 
camera compartment and radome heat control. This utilization 
of Barber-Colman experienced engineering facilities and 
products is example again of how this organization teams 

up with the industry for a constant flow of important 

new aircraft developments. 





The complete line of Barber-Colman aircraft controls includes: 
Actuators; Positioning Controls; Electric and Pneumatic Air 
Valves; Temperature Controls; Thermo-Sensitive Elements; 
Sub-fractional hp Motors; Ultra-Sensitive Polarized Relays. 
Complete data in Catalog F-4141-1 .. . write for your copy. 
When you have need for highly dependable controls, specifi- 
cally designed for your application, consult Barber-Colman 
Company. Engineering sales offices in Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Baltimore, New York, Montreal. 


Barber-Colman Company 
Dept. P, 1426 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 


Aircraft Controls « Automatic Controls « Industrial Instruments «+ Small 
Motors « Air Distribution Products « Overdoors and Operators .« Molded 
Products « Moet ! Cutting Tools « Machine Tools «+ Textile Machinery 











The S-50 Janitrol heater, 
standard equipment on the 
B50 Beechcraft, is one of eight 
standard models for all 
aircraft heating requirements. 


eechcraft 


MODEL BSO TWIN-BONANZA 


NEW TEAM FOR ALL-WEATHER BUSINESS FLYING... 

with home office comfort, too, for Beech Aircraft Corporation’s 
new all-metal “Twin-Bonanza” is a moder, 

six-place flying office that cruises at near 200 mph, 

and better than 1,000 miles between fuel stops! 


And its S-50 Janitrol “whirling flame” combustion heater 

assures plenty of cold weather heat for passenger comfort, and 

all utility needs including the new Beech-designed 

cold weather engine pre-heating system — one of the first 

in commercial production aircraft. A separate blower (1), 
independent electric fuel pump (2), and ducts (3) 

to the engine nacelles let the S-50 heater (4) do engine pre-heating 
without need for an outside heat or power source. 

Janitrol dependability means you'll have heat 

whenever you want it. And Janitrol acceptance means you 

can quickly solve your business aircraft heating needs by contacting 
your local modification center, or you can write direct to us. 


37 years experience in combustion engineering 


@ janitrol 


AIRCRAFT-AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
Columbus 16, Ohio 








District Engineering Offices: New York, 225 Broadway; Washington, D. C., 4650 East-West Highway; Philadelphia, Penna., 401 No. Broad St.; 
Kansas City, Mo., 2201 Grand Ave.; Fort Worth, 2509 Berry St.; Hollywood, Calif., 7046 Hollywood Bivd.; Columbus, Ohio, 400 Dublin Ave. 
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They come from thousands of miles 
for Reading’s unsurpassed service! 


RAS Reading Aviation Service 


Attracts Industrial, Executive, And Private 
Aircraft From All Over The Country For The 
Finest Servicing Available Today. 



















It is no accident that aircraft come from thousands of 
miles to benefit from the thorough one-stop servicing 
of Reading Aviation Service at Municipal Airport, 
Reading, Pa. Nor is it any accident that RAS uses 
Cities Service Aviation Products. Says President A. 
M. Bertolet: “A great deal of credit for our excellent 
reputation can be attributed to use of only the finest 













materials .. . materials such as Cities Service Avia- 





tion Products.” 





New prop shop is CAA Approved for servicing of Hamilton 
Standard and Hartzell propellers. In foreground is Supervisor Ed 
Heine who puts 16 years’ prop experience into every job. 











Sales and Service of DME Equipment ‘* "ewest function of Most major inspections completed in a day. Here in the main 





complete radio and electronics center. RAS is one of the very few hangar, a staff of 70 RAS specialists insure fastest, most dependable 
companies in the U.S. chosen to sell and service both Narco and service. In foreground is twin-engine de Havilland for which RAS is 
Bendix distance measuring equipment. sales agent. 





2 Ways to gas-up with Cities Service Gasolene -.-Jeep- Filling Up with Koolmotor Aero oil ues RAS wane only now 
truck for small aircraft, large tank-truck for bigger planes. “Cities Koolmotor because, says Pres. Bertolet: ‘We've found it reduces oil 
Service Gasolene gives best performance,” says RAS. consumption, valve guide wear and gives better engine protection.” 
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CITIES SERVICE SSS a AVIATION PRODUCTS 


New York + Chicago * In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. 
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HE wings on TW A's new, luxurious 

Lockheed “Super G” Constellations 
have the most efficient ice protection 
yet developed—new B. F. Goodrich 
chordwise De-Icers. 

Top photograph shows the basic 
design change. Notice how the small 
rubber tubes that inflate to snap off ice 
are built chordwise, in line with the 
air stream. 

This enables the new B. F. Goodrich 
De-Icers to maintain a smooth flow of 
air during the brief inflation period. 
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New De-Icers improve airflow 
on TWA “Super-G” Connies 


Like the famous B. F. Goodrich Type 
21 De-Icers, chordwise De-Icers remove 
ice quickly, effectively. Both designs 
operate with almost three times the air 
pressure of ordinary wide tube De-Icers. 
The high pressure inflates the tubes with 
a snap. Ice breaks off fast and clean. 


Inflation pressure is automatically 
cycled to De-Icer wing sections. In turn, 
each section inflates for just three to 
six seconds. This brief inflation period 
is followed by a 60-second “rest” period. 


Circle No. 17 on Reader Service Card. 








FIRST IN RUBBER 





Following successful flight tests of 
the new B. F. Goodrich De-Icers, Lock- 
heed chose them to be standard equip- 
ment on all 1049-G Constellations. 
They're another example of B. F. 
Goodrich’s 25 years of research and 
leadership in ice protection. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Aeronautical Sales, 
Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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A Brighter Picture 





Airlines Gear For New Traffic Peaks 


By WILLIAM V. HENZEY 


HE U. S. AIRLINE INDUSTRY has successfully come through the 
post-Korean economic readjustment and has embarked on what should 
be the greatest earnings period in its history. 
Most airlines today are faced with what might be termed an 
“acceptable dilemma” — they can’t find enough airplanes to handle all 


the passengers. 


In sharp contrast with a year ago when fears were widespread that 
vast increases in capacity might not be matched by adequate traffic increases, 
the carriers are now eagerly trying to find the capacity to match the traffic. 


Top government and _ industry 
officials are freely predicting that net 
operating income before taxes may 
jump to $150 million in 1955, or about 
50% higher than 1954. Behind this pre- 
diction is an unofficial, though authori- 
tative report, that net income for the 
first quarter of 1955, usually a low- 
income and often a minus income 
period, approximated $30 million. 

Lending substantially to the brighter 
picture, of course, is the fact that reve- 
nue is increasing more rapidly than 
expenses, reversing an unfavorable trend 
which has been in existence since 1951. 
Particularly heartening in this develop- 
ment is the further fact that last year, 
when the trend reversal took place, 
the revenue increase was well under 
increases of the three previous years, 
yet exceeded the cost rise by $11 million. 

® In 1954, domestic trunk revenues 
topped $980 million, or $95 million 
more than in the previous year. Ex- 


penses exceeded $881 million, or $84 | 


million more than 1953. As illustrated 
in the accompanying table, this trend 
conflicts sharply with 1953 when a 
$117-million gain in revenues was offset 
by a $125-million increase in expenses. 

The cost improvement picture of 
the trunks is perhaps best told by the 
fact that expenses per available ton-mile 
actually have declined from 28.2¢ in 
1951 to 26¢ in 1954. This is the figure 
that reflects the greater capacity of 
today’s high-density aircraft and, be- 
cause it is considered the accurate gauge 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, has 
been the stumbling block in the past 
year for some industry hints at a 
fare increase. 
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In the local service industry, the 
picture also brightened considerably as 
total revenues exceeded total expenses 
for the first time since 1951. A better 
cost picture told the story for those 
carriers as the revenue gain remained 


about the same as in previous years 
but the total cost increase was cut in 
half. 

® In the international field, where 
fluctuations in the earnings picture are 
greater than in the domestic, revenues 
made their greatest gain of the four-year 
period while costs went up about aver- 
age. 

Also in international, the turn for 
the better was emphasized by a sharp 
reduction in subsidies which CAB has 
already told Congress will continue to 
improve in 1955, 

Thus, with costs fairly well under 
control in all three areas, i. ¢., not 
rising as fast as revenues, the substan- 
tial traffic gains being marked up in 
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the early stages of 1955 will help to 
set the industry up well in its financial 
preparations for the inevitable jet re- 
equipment program which is “just 
around the corner.” 

Most aviation experts are now pre- 
dicting the transition to jet equipment 
will begin in the early 1960s. This, they 
add, must remain paramount in all 
present-day thinking for the capital out- 
lay expected for such a transition is 
estimated at between one and $14 
billion. 

Thus, while aviation is now in a 
period of apparent high earnings, few 
interpret it to mean the industry can 
relax. 

* Should present trends continue 
and earnings reach all-time peaks dur- 
ing the next three to five years, the 
vast amount of such earnings must be 
earmarked for equipment purchases 
that will be inevitable in that time. 

Also, there are the patient investors 
who are looking to the late 1950s as 
the time when current equipment will 
be written off the books making way 
for dividend payments of higher magni- 
tude. 

While the airlines are now begin- 
ning to prove they can, through their 
own resources, contribute substantial 
capital towards new jet fleets, the out- 
side investor must be convinced of the 
soundness of aviation investments for 
his assistance will be essential to ade- 
quate future financing. 

Currently, stock brokers are begin- 
ning to talk of the top airlines as “blue 
chip” investments. To encourage this, 
the carriers are aiming at an earnings 
record which will hearten the investor 
and, at the same time, confirm that the 
industry can stand up to the demands 
of future technological developments. 

* In this respect, it is not unlikely 
that some segments of the industry may 
still consider an adjustment of the pas- 
senger fare structure during 1955, al- 
though there is little possibility that 
CAB, which wouldn’t go along last 
year, will change its mind with the car- 
riers’ profit margin on the upswing. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of this 
general development is the fact that 
coach services of the industry are stead- 
ily bearing out predictions of a few 
years back, namely, that coach will be- 
come the major source of passenger 
business. 

The low fare services, which in 
1954 yielded the carriers an average of 
4.12¢ per passenger mile, comprise one- 
third of the total passenger market. 
In fact, CAB officials predict that 1955 
coach passenger miles will equal the 
total passenger miles operated by the 
industry in 1950. 

® Furthermore, coach is increasing 
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without any cutback in first<lass trafhc 
lending to the theory that the over-all 
market will continue to expand but 
that expansion will be in the mass-travel 
coach field. 

What this adds up to for the in- 
dustry is a general reduction in fares 
without touching the basic first-class 
fare. Why CAB, therefore, does not 
recognize some carriers’ claims for a 
fare increase is that the added capacity 
with a corresponding increase in traffic 
is offsetting the lower yield per pas- 
senger. 

Also, the industry can look forward 


to a new era in route expansion as all 
signs point to CAB opening up this 
year on what has been a closed-door 
policy since 1950. First case where new 
trunk routes can be looked for is the 
New York-Chicago Proceeding in which 
a decision later this year is almost a 
certainty. 

Still another new era can be ex- 
pected with respect to mail carriage as 
the industry continues to participate on 
an increased scale in the carriage of 
surface mail. There is at least a $25- 
million market available in that field, 
depending upon rates, and the only 
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catch at this time, though a big one, 
is the opposition of the railroads. 

* The freight business is going 
through an adjustment period and 
things are too unsettled at this point 
to gauge the future properly. However, 
top trunklines are expecting to add ad- 
ditional all-cargo aircraft and Slick and 
Flying Tigers can be expected to press 
hard for renewed certificates. 

In the case of the all<argo carriers, 
the Post Office Department may hold 
the key to their future. The cargo lines 
are vying for the right to carry mail as 
well as freight and their success in that 


fight appears to hinge on PO support. 

Perhaps most significant in the 
future economic picture for the trunk- 
lines could be the gradual transfer of 
marginal points from trunks to local 
service lines. Though a smouldering 
subject for years, it has been stirred up 
recently by CAB Members Joseph P. 
Adams and Josh Lee. 

They claim the three parties in- 
volved in each instance benefit by such 
transfers—the city, the trunk, and the 
local carrier. Argument is that the 
trunk, because of larger aircraft, can’t 
serve the smaller points economically; 


the local line’s situation is just the re- 
verse; and the city stands to gain more 
frequent and timely service from the 
local carrier. 

In airline circles this is viewed as 
the route trend of the future when the 
switch to jet aircraft will necessitate 
streamlining trunk routes. 

Meanwhile, barring a national eco- 
nomic setback or another war which 
would drain off present aircraft, the 
industry should, during the next half- 
decade, achieve the unique distinction 
of making more profit than ever during 
a period of peak inflation at prices less 
than those of pre-inflation days. ® * ® 





U. S. Trunks Hit 30-Million-Passenger Mark 


Mid-Year Upswing Turns First-Class Tide; Late 


HIRTY MILLION passengers 

proved that U. S. airline manage- 
ments weren’t wrong last year when 
they increased available capacity by 
more than 3.5 billion seat-miles. 

Although there appeared little rea- 
son through the first half of 1954 to 
feel the carriers had not been overly 
optimistic in their capacity planning, 
the tide turned in mid-July when load 
factors on first-class flights surpassed 
those of 1953 for the first time. They 
have been running ahead ever since. 

In coach service, which comprised 
one-third of total operations, the pic- 
ture was poor—by comparison with 
1953—until early October. Coach load 
factors then moved ahead of the pre- 
vious year and, likewise, have been 
ahead ever since. 

® What appeared primarily to pay 
off for the industry was the emphasis 
on keeping costs in line, coupled with 
a laborious effort to obtain new traffic. 

In the latter respect, the airlines 


Coach Spurt Offsets Early Lull. 


employed two techniques to assure an 
expanding market. They gave the first- 
class passenger more for his money with 
faster, higher-flying, and more luxuri- 
ous service with such as the Douglas 
DC-7 and Lockheed Super Constella- 
tion. 

And they gave the fellows who 
would fly if the price is right more 
and more low-fare aircoach service. 
Government and industry traffic experts 
have predicted for some years now that 
the expanding passenger market would 
be in the low-fare coach field. The trick 
is to keep all traffic from siphoning into 
the lower-fare service. 

Looking at the picture from 1950 
—the first year of wide-scale industry 
coach operations—the airlines have been 
balancing the expanding market re- 
markably well. In that year, the first- 
class market totalled 6.7 billion revenue 
passenger-miles and the coach 1.06 bil- 
lion. 

® In 1954, the first<lass market had 

















Coach Traffic Becomes Bigger Share of Total Market 
1954 1953 
Passenger Miles % Coach Passenger Miles " % Coach 
Total Coach of Total Total Coach of Total 
(000) (000) (000) (000) 
me exadeus jie 2,611,014 1,370,921 52.51 2,373,193 1,027,702 43.30 
eae 2,847,082 1,167,758 41.02 2,312,227 649,692 28.09 
United 3,134,568 847,225 27.03 2,578,362 535,256 20.76 
DE <cescunsonen 3,371,860 ,500 22.37 3,226,914 562,526 17.43 
 weecck peaaune 693,947 392,281 56.53 576,813 303,090 52.54 
(eee 748,617 293,750 39.24 723,105 291,759 40.34 
eis cadmas ‘ 786,887 165,378 21.02 625,384 108,987 17.42 
Dt scveciiuiedand 401,313 151,093 37.65 359,965 102,201 28.39 
PE witcenda~ kemas 745,562 146,851 19.69 716,609 131,742 18.38 
DE. pence weg wannae 525,399 6,296 3.10 469,069 1,561 0 
ED © id Se ac cue nk 97,622 8,177 8.37 94,340 11,555 12.24 
Continental ......... 166,540 6,755 a .deheex  . dsaeee seas 
EE. avacuccos 16,130,411 5,320,985 32.99 14,055,981 3,726,071 26.51 
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increased to 10 billion passenger-miles 
while coach jumped to 5.3 billion. With 
the rate of increase this year, there are 
reliable estimates that coach traffic will 
total 6.5 billion passenger miles by the 
year-end. Looking back, that is virtually 
equivalent to the first-class market in 
1950 and could mean a $300-million 
coach market for the year. 

The overall industry traffic achieve- 
ments, meanwhile, are bordering on 
the phenomenal. As United Air Lines’ 
president W. A. Patterson pointed out 
recently, the steady traffic gains were 
achieved in the face of a declining inter- 
city common carrier travel. 

He noted in a report to stockhold- 
ers that that market dropped 34% from 
1946 to 1954, yet United, for one, in- 
creased its revenue passenger-miles by 


210°% and the airline industry as a 
whole by 183%. 
* Another illustration of this 


growth was given by Eastern’s board 
chairman E. V. Rickenbacker, who told 
his stockholders: “In 1954, in response 
to the public’s demonstrated preference, 
the airlines of the U. S. carried a vol- 
ume of passenger traffic greater than 
that transported by all of the country’s 
railroads in railway intercity coach 
service.” 

“At the present rate of growth, in 
our opinion, the airlines will be carry- 
ing more passengers than the inter-city 
buses in two years—and in five years, 
will have exceeded the combined total 
of railway coach and Pullman service.” 

Rickenbacker said this growth was 
not so much at the expense of “the 
older surface carriers,” but was the 
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“aggressive creation of an entirely new 
travel market.” 

® All in all, the domestic trunks last 
year carried three and one-quarter mil- 
lion more passengers than in 1953, or a 
total of 30,148,931. Despite a complete 
shutdown for 25 days in August be- 
cause of a pilots strike, American Air- 
lines again led the industry in total 
passengers with 5,821,509. 

Pressing closely in the domestic 
field was Eastern which carried one 
million more than in 1953, for a total 
of 5,646,571, and United with 800,000 
more for a total of 4,726,269. 

For the domestic trunks, revenue 
passenger-miles increased two billion to 
16.4 billion. American was tops with a 
total of 3.3 billion, United next with 3.1 
billion, then Eastern with 2.8 billion, 
and TWA with 2.6 billion. 

According to CAB records, Amer- 
ican and TWA were tied for the lead 
in passenger load factor with an iden- 
tical mark of 68.1194. Next came United 
with 65.99%, Braniff with 62.48%, and 
Northwest with 60.34% 

® The U. S. mail market, including 
airmail and 3¢ mail moved in various 
experimental areas, was also up sharply 
from 71.7 million ton-miles in 1953 to 
80.2 million in 1954. In this field, 
United kept its lead position with an 
increase of 2.5 million ton-miles for a 
total of 22.6 million. Next came Ameri- 
can with 16.4 million and TWA with 
14.6 million. 

Freight ton-miles also showed a 
significant gain, up from 133 million 
in 1953 to 146 million last year. In this 
field, American continued to carry 
more than one-third of the industry 
volume with 53.9 million ton-miles. 
Then came United with 33.6 million, 
TWA with 21.3 million, and Eastern 
with 10.3 million. 

Only traffic category in which the 
trunks showed a drop was in express 
where volume decreased 2.5 million 
ton-miles to 40 million. United was the 
leader again last year with 10.4 million 
ton-miles, American next with 8.5 mil- 
lion, TWA third with 6.9 million, and 
Eastern fourth with 4.3 million. 

® On an overall traffic basis, that 
is total ton-miles of revenue traffic, the 
industry showed a gain from 1.6 billion 
in 1953 to 1.86 billion last year. The 
Big Four predominated, of course, with 
American, United, Eastern and TWA 
ranking in that order. 

But with revenue and traffic com- 
ing predominantly from passenger op- 
erations and with coach the most dy- 
namic segment of passenger growth, 
group and individual records of the car- 
riers are significant. 

TWA, for example, though fourth 
in total passenger-miles, is a solid first 
in coach passenger-miles and last year 
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increased its percentage of coach traffic 
from 43.30% to 52.51%. 

National, the only carrier in 1953 
with more than 50°% of its traffic from 
coach, increased this traffic in 1954 to 
56.53%, to lead the industry in that 
regard. 

*In all, the trunk industry in- 
creased its ratio of coach to total pas- 
senger-miles from 26.59, in 1953 to 
32.99°% last year. In addition to TWA 
and National, three other carriers had 
ratios higher than the industry average 
—Eastern, 41.0294; Northwest, 39.24%; 
and Western, 37.65%. 

United, generally considered a new- 
comer to big-scale coach operations, re- 
placed American as the third carrier in 
passenger-miles with an increase of over 
300,000 million for a 1954 total of 847,- 
225,000. United’s coach volume jumped 
from 20% in 1953 to 27.03% last year. 

American, despite its drop in posi- 
tion, nevertheless, operated almost 200 
million more coach passenger miles than 
the previous year, an increase from 
17.43% to 22.37%. 

Largely, the gain of 2.1 billion pas- 
senger-miles for all services chalked up 
by the industry came from coach oper- 
ations which were up 1.6 billion roughly 
constituting 75°% of the gain. e@ e e 


DC-8 Is Full-Fledged 

Project at Douglas and 

Here are Some Details 
By FRED HUNTER 


What about the Douglas DC-8? 

This is an old question. For a 
while, in the early design stages (pre 
DC-7C days), it was a red-hot question. 
Then it simmered down. Now it’s red 
hot again. 

This, of course, is because Douglas 
was left empty-handed in the recent 
jet tanker competition, while its two 
arch rivals, Boeing and Lockheed, 
walked off with the prizes. Douglas 
now is strictly on its own, with no help 
from Uncle Sam. 

® The DC-8 design is by no means 
frozen and the Douglas paper work has 
included many configurations. One de- 
sign principle, however, has remained 
unchanged throughout. This is sus- 
pension of the jet powerplants in pods. 

Douglas engineers reportedly have 
settled on a modified egg shape for the 
DC-8 fuselage in order to get in the 
seat space the airlines are demanding. 
This configuration will make possible 
a high-density seating arrangement of 
three-and-three abreast. 

The plane is being designed for 
possible use of three different power- 
plants, all Pratt & Whitney: the J57, an 
advanced J57 (a lighter weight engine) 


and the forthcoming J75. Water injec- 
tion is contemplated for takeoff. 

® Douglas closely guards its latest 
DC-8 numbers, but it is known that the 
airplane is in the 550 mph class and em- 
bodies 30 degrees of sweep in the wing. 
Wing span is reported to be 135 feet 
and the length 144 feet. 

Reports also indicate the plane will 
come out with a maximum gross takeoff 
weight of 240,000 pounds or better and 
with a fuel capacity of approximately 
18,000 gallons will have a maximum 
range in excess of 5,000 miles. Douglas 
also is expected to be able to show 200- 
pound/mile operating costs within the 
same area as its current DC~7’s. 

By snaring the big tanker trophy, 
Boeing appears to remain a mile ahead 
of the field in the U. S. jet transport 
race. However, there is the matter of 
first things first, and in this case the 
military tanker is first. How “first” 
hasn’t been completely defined. There’s 
also the question of where Boeing might 
build a commercial transport version. 

® The Air Force didn’t object to 
Boeing’s use of the government-owned 
Renton plant, where it builds its tank- 
ers, to put together the prototype Model 
707. But approval to engage in actual 
commercial production on the property 
might be a different story. 

This, incidentally, is popularly be- 
lieved (although not in Santa Monica) 
to be the reason a Pan American order 
for 25 jets hasn’t been firmed up. PAA, 
the rumor says, would place the order 
immediately if Boeing were in a posi- 
tion to accept it. 

The DC-8 is a full-fledged project 
at Douglas. Significantly, this status 
was implemented after its jet tanker 
entry was in and it has continued with- 
out interruption since. The strategy, 
obviously, is to keep as close to the 
Boeing pace as possible. Douglas has in 
excess of $3,000,000 invested in the 
DC-8 and has put in a tremendous 
amount of windtunnel time on it. 

In view of the foregoing combina- 
tion of circumstances, it is rather freely 
predicted in some quarters that when 
the chips are down Douglas will be able 
to quote delivery dates very close to 
Boeing’s. These dates? Probably 1959 
or 1960. 

® There are those who say Doug- 
las really is more concerned about Lock- 
heed’s Phase 1 contract, which, for all 
practical purposes, puts the L-193 in 
business. This reputedly is because 
Douglas has realized all along that it 
would have to compete with Boeing, 
but hoped Lockheed might stay on the 
turboprop route and away from jets. 

No one expects the jet market, on 
the first go around, to be big enough 
for three. As a matter of fact, it may not 
be big enough for two, plus the British. 
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Domestic Trunks Hold Air Cargo Field Spotlight 


American Hauvled 23% of All Air Freight Last Year, but the Overall 


By WALLACE LONGSTRETH 


HE DOMESTIC trunk airlines 

dominated the U. S. air cargo 
business last year. One trunk, American 
Airlines, hauled 23.4% of all the air 
freight carried. 

While the picture was bright for 
American and some of the other com- 
bination airlines, air cargo last year was 
disappointing for those who thought 
this business would come into its own 
in 1954, 

Cargo in 1953 climbed about 5% 
over the preceding year, but in 1954 
the gain was only 4/10 of 1%. 

Total domestic cargo hauled in 
1954 amounted to 352,090,695 ton-miles, 
made up of 229,429,481 ton-miles of air 
freight, 81,493,764 ton-miles of airmail 
(including first class mail by air), and 
41,167,450 ton-miles of air express— 
the three components of air cargo. 

In 1953, scheduled air carriers oper- 
ating within the U. S. had hauled 
234,292,173 ton-miles of freight, 72,- 


Total Was Disappointing 


795,882 ton-miles of airmail, and 43,- 
570,856 ton-miles of air express, bring- 
ing the air cargo total to 350,658,911 
ton-miles. 

® The air freight total, which de- 
clined nearly 5 million ton-miles from 
1953, hurt the most. This drop can 
be accounted for by several factors. 

First, The Flying Tiger Line and 
Slick Airways were involved in a mer- 
ger that did not materialize. The mer- 
ger was approved by the managements 
and stockholders of both concerns for 
an effective date of May 1. However, 
the labor protective provisions included 
in Civil Aeronautics Board’s approval 
proved to be too much of a stumbling 
block. Last November, the two lines 
decided it would be better to go their 
separate ways. Thus, from May to 
November a good deal of wasted effort 
went into integrating schedules and 
personnel. 

Another factor that entered into 
the decline of the recorded cargo mile- 
age was the growth of the contract 
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carrier. The contract carrier (identified 
as a Part 45 carrier in CAB regulations) 
moved further into the air freight 
business, particularly in the fields of the 
perishables, such as fruits, flowers and 
baby chicks. The planeloads of cargo 
the Part 45 carriers haul go unrecorded, 
as far as official CAB records are con- 
cerned. 

© One more factor, and this one 
has been present for years, was that 
many of the combination carriers (those 
hauling both cargo and passengers) gear 
their operations for passenger service, 
and with equipment hard to get, avail- 
able space is used for passengers when- 
ever possible, since the return per ton- 
mile is so much better than that for 
air freight. 

To relieve the all-cargo plane short- 
age, Navy Department, earlier this year, 
advanced a proposal to lease Navy cargo 
planes to commercial operators. 

To test the proposal, Navy leased 
to Slick a DC-6A for an experimental 
six-month period. Slick pays $20,000 
per month for the plane, and says the 
experiment is working out fine and 
would like more planes. Other car- 
riers have contacted the Navy for more 
details, and have generally indicated 
that such a leasing program would be 
favorably received. 

® The Flying Tiger Line expressed 
an interest in leasing modern all cargo 
equipment, and told the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee (which is studying 
the Navy proposal), “If we could buy 
five DC-6As tomorrow and get imme- 
diate delivery we could raise the money 
and we would buy them. The two 
years lead time is an economic hurdle 
that we just don’t know how to jump. 
In the first place it isn’t very sound 
business to gamble on the state of the 
market for our product two years hence, 
and in the second place, we must raise 
the money two years before it can 
possibly be productive, which means 
that this cycle time simply blocks ex- 
pansion.” 

Flying Tiger is looking to 1955 
to be its best year. After the merger 
with Slick was killed, the Tigers went 
about reorganizing. Salesmen were put 
on a commission and drawing account 
basis, and the line reports that revenue 
for the company and the salesmen im- 
proved. 

Special personnel were designated to 
promote the carrying of traffic from 
inland to overseas destinations, and the 
company is working on ways to reduce 
rates, based on the fact that its DC-6As 
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(it has three) operate at a lower rate 
per ton mile than do the C-46s and 
DC-4s. At 70% load factor, the Tigers 
say, the DC-6A can be flown for 15¢ 
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per ton-mile, against 23¢ for the DC-4 
and 25¢ for the C-46. 
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As the result of changes in sched- 
uling and operations, the Tigers report 
that trafic for the early part of 1955 
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is running 40° above the same period 
in 1954. 
® Slick Airways also regrouped. 
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Gordon Bain, former CAB Operations 
Bureau chief, was named executive vice 
president; a DC-6A was leased from 
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the Navy; schedules were reworked, 
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and a joint operation set up with Air- 
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work to provide through service be- 
tween California and Europe. 

Slick also is working on a joint 
truck-airline operation and plans to test 
it in service between Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and Phoenix. The proposal, 
which will need the approval of the 
CAB, is to let such trucking concerns 
as Associated Transport handle the 
ground and trucking operations with 
Slick providing the aircraft transporta- 
tion. 


Essentially, the operation will be 
like that provided in rail or air express 
service. 


Quicker Deliveries 


Delos W. Rentzel, Slick board 
chairman, says that when the system is 
operating to all 20 cities served by 
Slick, rates will approximate those of 
Railway Express, “in some cases, lower.” 
Rentzel said it will make possible de- 
liveries two or three days sooner. 


“In addition,” Rentzel said, “the 
truck-air-truck system will enable us to 
operate seven days a week instead of 
on the present five-day schedule, and 
will open up on a large scale, for the 
first time, the transportation by air of 
household articles. It will be possible, 
when the system is in full operation, 
to move an entire household from coast 
to coast over a week end at a price 
no higher than the present ground 
transport, which takes a week or ten 
days.” 

* Riddle Airlines, the third ll- 
cargo airline operating within the U. S., 
had a good year in 1954, gaining 1.2 
million ton-miles of freight (9%) over 
what it carried in 1953. A fourth all 
cargo airline, U. S. Airlines, did not 
operate enough during 1954 to file re 
ports, and at press time was in the 
process of working out an additional 


financing program. 


1955 Looks Brighter 


Other highlights from air cargo 
business in 1954 that indicated that 1955 
will be a better year, were: the late 
surge of cargo trafic which carried 
over into 1955 (American reports it 
is “using its DC-6As {three} to the 
hilt and wishing for more”), United 
Air Lines’ freight traffic gained 6 million 
ton-miles, and the carrier reports early 
1955 cargo trafic up 17% over the 
previous year; air freight forwarders 
increased in number and importance, 
(Emery Air Freight reported gross 
revenues in excess of $5 million); and 
perhaps most important of all will be 
the delivery of new aircraft which will 
give airlines more space in which to 
+ e 


carry cargo. e 
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This Will Be Good Year for Airlines: Damon 


TWA president says general high economic level, new planes, 


bargain fares, pay later plans boost prospects 


By RALPH’ S. DAMON 
President, Trans World Airlines 


HE scheduled airlines of the U. S. 

should have a prosperous year dur- 
ing 1955. Perhaps the year may be 
even more prosperous than 1954, which 
was itself a good year for the air 
transport industry. 

The reasons why I think this con- 
dition will be true in 1955 are many, 
and may be summed up somewhat as 
follows: 

1. The general economic level is 
high. 

2. More people seem to have more 
desire and money for travel than ever 
before. 

3. More and more people now 
prefer to travel by air. 

4. Air fares, and particularly air 
tourist fares, are travel bargains. 

5. Travel on such credit plans as 
TWA’s Time Pay Plan has received 
increasing acceptance, and the credit 
experience has been good. 

6. New models of airplanes com- 
ing into service for the first time in 
1955, plus new and enlarged airport 
facilities, will attract passengers and 
make travel more convenient for them. 

Let’s look at each of these reasons 
in some greater detail. 

® No one will doubt that the eco- 
nomic level of the country is high. 
Automobile production figures are 
breaking all records. Steel production 
is high again. New housing starts are 
the greatest ever, and retail sales are 
the highest in history. 

The airline travel industry seems 
to be an increasingly true barometer 
of economic conditions, and together 
with hotel-room occupancy, is one of 
the leaders in indicating such condi- 
tions. Fortunately, airline travel in the 
first few months of this year has been 
at the highest level in history and con- 
tinues to rise. 

Some years ago I said that in 20 
years all long-haul passengers would 
travel by air and that by that time 
there would be no _ transcontinental 
passenger trains. I still believe this will 
be true. 

In regard to the second reason, 
namely that more people seem to have 
more desire and money for travel than 
ever before, the volume of our national 
travel now is the largest in peacetime 
history. This probably stems from the 
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fact that the desire for travel is self- 
energizing. A person who has traveled 
once, or heard a story from someone 
else who has traveled, has a distinct de- 
sire to travel himself or to travel again. 

® Most people seem to start travel- 
ing to see friends, relatives, or sights 
not too far from home, and gradually 
extend their radius from Niagara Falls 
or the Grand Canyon to include both, 
and then go on from there to see many 
other parts of the U. S. and of the 
world. The development of our na- 
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tional parks alone has been a tre- 
mendous incentive for increased travel. 

We also have a development of 
tremendous social significance in our 
country now that many salaried and 
wage-earning Americans have a two- 
week paid vacation each year. The De- 
partment of Commerce estimates that 
the number of such paid vacationers is 
42,000,000, and the economic signifi- 
cance of this cannot be over-estimated. 

The third reason, that more travel- 
ers now travel by air, is self-evident 
from the passenger-mile figures, show- 
ing that the percentage increase of air 
transportation in the past few years 
out-paces all other forms of travel. 
This is due to a combination of many 
things, but primarily speed, and the 
fact that a two-week vacationer can 
now go anywhere and have most of 
his two weeks’ vacation available at 
the point where he wants to spend it. 

®An air traveler can even go 
around the world in two weeks’ vaca- 
tion time if he chooses to do so. Or, he 


can have two weeks anywhere in the 
U. S., or in Europe, or in a combina- 
tion of both—all by air. 

It was only a few years ago that 
the airline industry of the U. S. was 
very proud of itself that in total pas- 
senger miles carried it surpassed all 
the Pullman cars of all the railroads 
of the country. Last year the airlines 
of the U. S. surpassed in passenger 
miles all the railroad coach travel in 
the U. S., except big-city commuting. 
And it will not be long before airline 
passenger miles will exceed Pullman 
and coach rail figures combined. 

The same is true of transoceanic 
passengers. On the Atlantic Ocean, for 
example, airline passengers in winter- 
time are currently comparable in num- 
ber to passengers carried by boats; and 
it will not be long before more pas- 
sengers will cross all oceans by air than 
will cross the same oceans by boats. 
This again is a natural result of the 
speed and comfort of air travel. 

I tell my friends, “If you want to 
spend your time traveling, be sure to 
go by rail across the country and by 
boat across the sea. If you want to 
spend your time at your destination 
with your friends or sightseeing, be 
sure to telescope your travel time and 
go by air.” 

*I think the future of passenger 
travel by boats and trains is going to 
be limited to those people who want 
to take a “cruise” on sea or land in 
order to “get away from it all.” But 
such persons will of course be in a 
minority compared to the total travel, 
and people who want to get there fast 
will go by air. 

On the subject of fares, the air- 
line industry has done a remarkable 
job. First-class air fares today are al- 
most comparable to the same air fares 
20 years ago, despite all the inflation 
that has occurred within that time; 
and the passenger gets a much faster 
and more comfortable ride today, 
thanks to our technological improve 
ments. 

Probably the single biggest boost 
to the air transportation industry was 
the introduction of air tourist service, 
which today makes up more than a 
third of the total passenger business, 
and within a year or so will be sub- 
stantially more than half of the total. 
Last year, over half of TWA’s air 
passenger income was from tourist 
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type service. 

Some people think that the air 
tourist total revenues will some day 
be 80 per cent of the grand total of 
passenger revenues. This ratio between 
classes of service would be similar to 
that experienced by operators of land 
and sea transportation. 

® Many air tourist fares now ap- 
proximate the cheapest possible fare 
by any other means of transportation. 
I have a good example in my own 
company. 

We recently ran an_ interesting 
experiment by sending one of our per- 
sonnel from New York to Los An- 
geles by bus and returning by rail 
coach. The transcontinental air fare is 
$99 plus tax. The bus and rail fares 
are obviously less expensive, but by 
the time our traveler had bought his 
meals and miscellaneous expenditures 
on the bus he had spent within pennies 
the same amount of money he would 
have spend by airline, and it had 
taken him four days to do a trip which 
by air took less than half a day. 

Returning by rail coach, where the 
rail fare plus tax lay between the air 
fare and the bus fare, the same result 
was true and he had taken nearly three 
days to make the trip. On the bus trip 
it took him a whole day to rest up 
after his arrival. 

Many of my friends are surprised 
when I tell them that they can now 
fly around the world on air tourist 
accommodations for less than $1,400, 
including the U. S, Federal tax where 
applicable. The air tourist fare of today 
is actually lower than any air fare 20 
years ago, and again, for a much better 
ride. 

With the trend toward tourist 
predominance in air travel as in other 
forms, air tourist in a few years will 
be the standard, and the present first 
class will probably be called deluxe— 
with maybe an occasional super-deluxe 
on top of that. 

® The matter of fares brings me to 
the next subject, which is the Time 
Pay Plan, becoming increasingly popu- 
lar with people who want to travel 
now, either for an emergency, or be- 
cause they are already well accustomed 
to buying their houses, automobiles and 
refrigerators on time. 

Our credit experience on Time Pay 
travel to date has been comparable to 
that of banks on so-called consumer 
loans. The credit is easy to obtain for 
an average person, and in some cases 
can be issued the same day at the 
time the ticket would normally be 
bought, so you can start your round- 
the-world trip for as little as $137.30, 
or a much shorter trip for proportion- 
ately less. 

We think that most of the Time 
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Pay Plan sales made by our company 
to date are strictly added sales. In 
other words they are sales that would 
not have been made at the time with- 
out the credit plan available and to 
that extent they increase the market. 
There is no question that the lower 
fares have also induced much added 
travel, and that the Time Pay Plan 
has been a second and further induce- 
ment. 


© The last of my reasons for ex- 
pecting 1955 to be a good year con- 
cerns the newer type airplanes coming 
into service in this country this year, 
such as the Lockheed Super-G Con- 
stellations and the Viscounts. 

The Super-G Constellation comes 
as close to a flying hotel as we have 
today, with everything from deep-pile 
carpets and indirect lighting to a 
comfortable club-like lounge room and 
an over-size food-serving facility. There 
are three wash rooms for the use of 
66 passengers, and the cabin is by far 
the quictest of any of the transport 
airplanes currently in use. 

The Viscount is also a fine air- 
plane for the shorter distances, and 
the use of turboprops should materially 
reduce the vibration inherent in piston- 
driven engines. 

In addition to these new airplanes, 
and new airplanes always seem to at- 
tract new travel, one of the biggest 
boosts in 1955 is the large number of 
new and improved airport facilities 
which get rid of congested ticket 
counters, baggage handling delays, and 
the little irritations which irk the pas- 
senger. 

Anyone who has seen the new 
passenger terminal buildings in San 
Francisco, Wichita, Newark, Philadel- 
phia or Pittsburgh—or the one cur- 
rently being built in St. Louis—and 
can remember the previous facilities, 
will agree that the airlines can now 
offer the passenger much more com- 
fortable facilities and courteous treat- 
ment. 

Moreover, the airport terminal 
buildings at many other communities 
are going through face-lifting improve- 
ments that will tend in the same 
direction—and many others are now 
being planned which will continue the 
favorable trend. 

® The only objection I have to 
many of the new facilities is the tre- 
mendous walking distances, and in 
that respect they are no worse than a 
major steamship dock or a major rail- 
road station. But in aviation we ought 
to do better. 

I do not know what the answer is 
to this problem, but I am sure that 
some time we will want to find one. 
Perhaps the experimental Loadair now 





installed in one gate at Idlewild is a 
partial solution to rainy-day walking 
out to airplanes, and ought to help in 
the expediting of baggage handling. 
But the fundamental problem of long 
walks from airplanes to limousines, 
and particularly to automobiles in a 
parking lot, is still with us. 

These are the specific reasons why 
I think 1955 will be a good year for 
the scheduled airlines of the U. S. 
I think the same reasons apply to 
international travel to a great extent. 
Certainly many of the same improve- 
ments I have outlined above are true 
in Europe, including much improved 
hotel facilities appreciated by American 
tourists. 

Europe’s economy is also high, 
and the trend to more travel and more 
travel by air, and the newer airplanes 
and airport facilities are all increasing 
there very favorably. Anyone who has 
seen the airport buildings in Geneva 
and Zurich will agree that they are 
among the finest in the world. 

® I would hope also that the earn- 
ings of the airlines would improve 
and that their decreasing reliance upon 
subsidy will be expedited. TWA is 
very proud of the fact that it is now 
completely unsubsidized, both domes- 
tically and internationally. I believe 
TWA is the first airline to fly an ocean 
which has reached this goal, and I 
hope that it will not be too long before 
many others will be in the same favor- 
able position. 

Our big job in the airlines is to 
cater so well to the passengers that 
everyone wanting to travel will be sure 
to want to travel by air. This takes 
good work on the part of everyone in 
the airline business, from the reserva- 
tions and ticket counter agent who 
make the first contact with the pas- 
senger, through all ranks of personnel, 
including prompt delivery of the bag- 
gage carefully handled at the final 
destination. It includes good work on 
the part of flight captains, pursers and 
hostesses, maintenance crews and every 
category, including the president. 

So now that we are off to a good 


year in 1955, let’s keep it that way. 
o 7 a 


Hawaiian to Get New 
President and Chairman 


Hawaiian Airlines will get a new 
president in July when Stanley C. Ken- 
nedy, Sr., resigns to become chairman 
of the board, if the new position is ap- 
proved by stockholders. 

Arthur D. Lewis, formerly asst. 
v.p.-planning for American Airlines and 
who joined Hawaiian March 8 as exec. 
v.p., will become president. 
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DELTA-Cé&S 


Golden’ Fleet 


With delivery of 10 new DC-7’s now completed, Delta-C&S is 
rounding out the route pattern of its Golden Crown Fleet 
throughout the Golden Triangle of America and the Caribbean. 


This emblem identifies Delta-C&S DC-7 service today . . . be- 
tween Chicago — Miami; Chicago — Houston; Chicago — 
New Orleans — Caracas and in cooperation with ° 
American Airlines and National Airlines, from ° 
Florida and Atlanta to the West Coast. 
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Letters 





Rotol’s View 
To the Editor: 


Always I read AMERICAN AVIATION 
with diligence and appreciation. Con- 
sequently I can’t help commenting on 
@ paragraph in your January 31 issue 
under the heading of “Industry Spot- 
light.” 

You say that the de Havilland Pro- 
peller Co. in England now has an op- 
portunity of participating in future 
Rolls-Royce Dart business on Ameri- 
can-operated equipment, but this op- 
portunity has always been open to 
them for it has been entirely the oper- 
ators’ privilege to specify the equip- 
ment required. On comparative merit, 
Rotol has won all Viscount contracts, 
except the Central African Airways one 
you mention, in which instance certain 
other factors influenced the decision. 

Also, I cannot agree with the re- 
mark that Hamilton Standard urged 
Capital Airlines to use de Havilland 
propellers, as they were specifically 
seeking this business for themselves and 
not for their licensees de Havilland’s. 
It was at a very late stage that they 
realized their arrangements with de 
Havilland prevented them from par- 
ticipating on British-built engines. In 
consequence, Rotol can certainly be 
said to have obtained the Capital order 
against the competition of both Hamil- 
ton Standard and de Havilland. 

We at Rotol feel strongly that we 
have obtained the majority of our busi- 
ness by the superiority of our product 
and its successful operation by Vis- 
count operators justifies this view. 


B. SANDFORD CLARK 
Rotol Ltd., Gloucester, England 


MATS Simulators 
To the Editor: 

We were delighted to read the ar- 
ticle entitled “MATS Simulators Give 
Better Training, Save $4 Million,” 
which appeared in the February 28 issue 
of AMERICAN AVIATION. You are to be 
congratulated on an excellent exposi- 
tion of the dollar savings which can be 
effected through use of simulation, and 
on the manner in which the Air Force 
is using these modern training aids to 
provide a comprehensive crew training 
program at minimum cost to the tax- 
payer. 

I feel that this article is especially 
appropriate appearing as it does in 
AMERICAN AviaTIon, which is read by all 
the leading airlines’ training and oper- 
ations officials, as well as top manage- 
ment. At a time when airlines are con- 
sidering new aircraft procurement, it is 
timely to call to their attention the 
importance of considering simulator 
procurement concurrently, in order to 
provide transition training as well as 
proficiency training in advance of actual 
aircraft deliveries. 

We would like your permission to 
reproduce this article for distribution 
to our friends in the domestic and 
overseas airlines, as well as the military. 


CHARLES O. CARY 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Electronics Division 
Carlstadt, N. J. 
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The Mest Suusted Name in Ignition 


First choice 
for 
light plane 
ignition 


Over the years, Bendix ignition has 
been the choice of leading engine manu- 
facturers and plane builders in the light 
plane field. 

For example, Bendix magnetos are 
widely used by such outstanding engine 
builders as Continental, Aircooled and 
Lycoming, and are found on such popu- 
lar types of planes as Beech Bonanza and 
Twin-Bonanza, Cessna 170, 180, and 310, 
Aero-Commander, Grumman Widgeon, 
Piper 135 Pacer, Tri-Pacer, and Apache, 
Riley Twin-Navion, and Ryan Super- 
Navion. 

There is good reason for this wide- 
spread acceptance in the light plane field. 
Long experience in all phases of aviation 
has enabled Bendix to design magnetos 
incorporating every desirable feature of 
performance at prices compatible with 
light plane manufacturing requirements. 

Again the ingenuity and facilities 
of the Scintilla Division demonstrate just 
why Bendix is The Most Trusted Name 
in Ignition. 


SCINTILLA DIVISION 


of Bendix” $-20 SERES 


aviation ComPoRation 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


AVIATION PRODUCTS: Low and high tension 

ignition systems for piston jet, turbo-jet engines and 

rocket motors . . . ignition analyzers .. . radio shielding 

harness and noise filters . . . switches . . . booster coils 
-.. electrical connectors. 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division « 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. @ Stephenson Bldg., 6560 Cass Ave., Detroit Cendir 
2, Mich. @ 512 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. @ Brouwer Bidg., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. @ Ameri- 

can Bldg., 4 S. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio @ 8401 Cedar Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas 
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Subsidies at New Low, Still Falling 


THE OUTLOOK for the future 
on the financial front, as 1955 opened, 
should have gladdened the heart of any 
economy-minded Congressman. Subsidy 
for the certificated U. S. carriers was at 
a new low and was expected to keep on 
falling. Service mail pay, meanwhile, 
was edging upward. By 1956 the twain 
were due to meet and cross: in that 
fiscal year, predicted the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, subsidies would for the 
first time be less than service pay. 


Even when the two were added to- 
gether, the nation would still be getting 
more mail for its money than ever be- 
fore. In fiscal 1954 the total of sub- 
sidy and service pay for carriage of a 
ton-mile of mail averaged $1.19. By 
fiscal 1956 the figure was expected to 
drop to 89¢, a saving of about 25%. 


In specific figures, the story was 
simple: mail ton-miles were expected to 
rise from 108 million (FY-1954) to 
144 million (FY 1956), an increase of 
33%. During the same period, service- 
and-subsidy cost would drop from 
$129.2 million to $127.9 million, a re- 
duction of $1.3 million. Since serv- 
ice pay was rising, due to the greatly 
increased volume of mail carried, the 
improvement in the subsidy situation 
was considerably greater than this figure 
would suggest. Subsidy itself was due 
to fall from $73.1 million to $61.7 mil- 
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lion, a reduction of $11.4 million. 

The prospects were brighter than 
they had appeared late last year when 
the Civil Aeronautics Board made up a 
similar set of estimates. In its Sep- 
tember 1954 report, the agency had 
foreseen a subsidy level close to $80 
million for °54, 55 and °56. Instead, 
figures compiled in February 1955 
showed that subsidy payments would 
slump from $73 million to $61 million 
during those three years. 

Reasons for the differences were 


not hard to find: 


® Change in loads expected from 
overseas military mail: New policy of 
using commercial rather than military 
carriers to handle such mail results in 
lower service rates for the commercial 
lines involved. At the same time, the 
greatly increased volume (10 million 
ton-miles in FY 1954, 37 million in 
FY °56) promises to add significantly to 
the carriers’ revenues, even at the 
lower rates, thus reducing their need for 
subsidy. 

The impact that such diversion of 
military traffic to commercial carriers 
might have was highlighted recently 
by the Hoover Commission. In a trans- 
portation report to Congress, the Com- 
mission estimated that if 25°4 of the 
passengers who traveled on Military Air 
Transport Service planes during fiscal 


1954 had used the commercial airlines 
instead, and if 50°% of the mail carried 
by MATS had been similarly diverted, 
the subsidy bill for the carriers would 
have been cut almost 88°. 

* Change in trans-Atlantic sub- 
sidy: The CAB’s decision in the Trans- 
Atlantic Mail Rate Case cut Pan Amer- 
ican’s subsidy for such service sharply, 
and is expected to remove all need for 
subsidy from TWA, back to FY 1953. 

The estimates may be affected by a 
variety of factors. The Trans-Atlantic 
Mail Rate Case may be contested; final 
rates of some carriers may differ from 
the rates in effect on January 15, 1955, 
on which the CAB report was based; 
volume of mail carried, both military 
and civilian, may differ from the Post 
Office Department’s present estimates; 
and the route structure and cost levels 
of the carriers may change. 

For the purpose of the estimates, 
CAB assumed that the “3¢-mail-by-air” 
program would be continued until the 
end of FY 1956 (June 30, 1956). As 
1955 opened the CAB had established 
mail rates in this program for nine 
domestic trunks and 14 local service 
carriers. The volume of 3¢ mail is ex- 
pected to rise from the FY 1954 figure 
of 6.9 million ton-miles to the FY °56 
total of over 9.6 million. This represents 
8.9°/ of the total volume in the former 
in the latter. © © ® 
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».. contribute to flight safety on 

Los Angeles Airways S-55 — the first 
certificated air line to use windshield 
wipers on scheduled helicopter operation 
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Mid-Air Collision Danger 
Increasing, Pilots Say 


The link between near misses and 
incident reports sparked controversy 
during the recent Third Annual Air 
Line Pilots Assn. Air Safety Forum 
(American Aviation, Mar. 28), as 
pilots warned that mid-air collisions are 
an increasing danger. 

“Dodging out of the path of pres- 
ent-day fast aircraft is just as hard and 
as practical to do as ducking out of 
the way of an oncoming bullet,” de 
clared Capt. Edwin S. Boyce of Trans 
World Airlines. Pilots flying the heav- 
ily traveled New York-Miami route re 
ported a disturbing number of near- 
misses due to faulty vertical separation 
of aircraft. Because of fear that “some 
one would get a violation slapped on 
him,” no incident reports were made to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
pilots admitted. 

Such pilots reluctance to invite dis 
ciplinary action by the CAA was blamed 
on the attitude of government lawyers 
by Jerome Lederer, director of the 
Flight Safety Foundation. 

The lawyers, he said, “feel impelled 
by their interpretations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act to investigate incident 
reports . . . so that punitive action can 
be taken . . . No responsible person con 
dones culpable negligence, but modern 
ideas of punishment depart considerably 
from the old concept that punitive meas- 
ures are effective in correcting danger 
ous attitudes.” 

When the Air Transport Assn. re- 
cently surveyed the problem of near 
collisions, Lederer reported, the results 
were astounding, “not so much in the 
number of incidents reported, which 
was more or less expected, but in the 
prompt response by pilots to report 
near-misses when they were freed of the 
fear of possible repercussions.” 

Lederer subsequently read a letter 
from Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
Fred B. Lee, in which Lee said 
the CAA hopes to develop a program 
for more effective incident reporting, 
and has discussed legal aspects of it with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

“The trouble is,” Lee was quoted 
as writing, “ALPA stresses that in no 
way should the information be used as 
a safety violation,” a viewpoint that 
CAA found itself unable to adopt. Lee 
asserted that enforcement action now 
is taken only where a violation is seri 
ous. 

One possible approach, now being 
employed by United Air Lines, is the 
use of anonymous reports. This system 
termed “Any Mouse,” is currently use: 
by the Navy. The report forms, as de 
scribed by UAL’s E. J. Kelly, are kep 
available in all of the line’s dispatcl 
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Operating as effectively in the grueling cold coun- 
try as they do in the steaming tropics, the C-119’s 
once again are proving their claim to the title of 
“world’s most versatile military transports.” 


These cold weather Boxcars are helping to keep 
freedom’s warm light aglow. 
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DOUGLAS DC-6B equipment is operated by carriers on every continent. Many DC-6B International Scene 


operators have ordered longer range Douglas DC-7C's or are about to do so. 
Ri a 
ising Costs 


By ANTHONY VANDYK 


Today the airlines of the world are 
carrying more passengers at lower fare: 
than ever before. Despite this, inter- 
national air transport industry’s profit 
margin is decreasing due to continually 
rising costs, combined with a reduction 
in the average revenue per ton-mile. 

Because of this anomalous situation 
of more traffic yet lower profits, the in- 
dustry’s financial health cannot be con- 
sidered really good, even though more 
companies than ever before are operat 
ing in the black. 

A disconcerting sidelight is the 
general inability of carriers to make 

LOCKHEED SUPER CONSTELLATIONS are currently being delivered to Deutsche international routes of less than 250 

Lufthansa, soon will go to Transportes Aereos Portuqueses, Varig and Thai Airways. miles profitable; thus carriers with pre 
dominantly short-haul routes (British 
European Airways is an outstanding ex- 
ample) are at a great disadvantage 
when compared with exclusively long- 
haul operators (such as France’s TAI 
whose average passenger flew 3,480 miles 
last year). . 

® To assist the airlines to increase 
their profit margin, international pas- 
senger fares are being increased slightly 
in both tourist and first class (the dif- 
ferential is being levelled off at about 
20%). To help carriers who fly older 
equipment in competition with more 
modern types, lower fares are to be 
permitted in certain areas for travel on 
non-pressurized equipment. 

This is the thin end of a wedge 
to emulate shipping practice and to base 
fares to some extent on the quality of 
equipment. A development of this trend, 
now in the works, is for lower fares to 
be charged between Europe and South 
America on DC-6s and L-49 Constella 

SONI or Beran arte br 22 Gin tn Moret tons than on DCAB. and Super Con 
y starting next month. . 
stellations. 

Generally, there seems to be a 
trend away from simplification of pas 
senger fares (excursion, family plan, on 
season, off-season, etc.), but in the cargo 
field the very recent decision to cut the 
number of specific commodity rates on 
the North and Central Atlantic routes 
(from the present several thousand to 
not more than 50) may presage a 
simpler rate structure elsewhere. 

® Indications are that this year wil 
see a big increase in airfreight volume 
particularly on the Atlantic where five 
carriers are operating all-freight serv 
ices (Airwork, KLM, PAA, Swissair 
and TWA). 

Although most international air 
lines still have a large number of air 

craft on order and are offering increas 
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Narrow '54 Profit Margins 


ing capacity, there are signs that the 
growth of traffic in the last 10 years 
now is slowing. In one or two cases, 
consolidation is the order of the day, 
with the accent on increasing load fac- 
tors on present services before increas- 
ing capacity and frequency. 

In order to offer competitively fre- 
quent services, many carriers are re- 
luctantly accepting the fact that the 
combination-class aircraft is here to stay. 





the other end of the scale are the cabin 
configurations on “super duper” extra- 
fare flights, such as Air France’s Golden 
Parisian and PAA’s President Special on 
which “private rooms” are available. 
Although cabin configurations have 
changed, the aircraft themselves on long- 
haul international routes are basically 
the same as they have been for several 
years. The Constellation has become the 
Super Constellation, the DC-6 has been 
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Only two major carriers—BOAC and 
TWA—have refused to divide cabins 
of their aircraft into two<lass configura- 
tions. 

® There is a gradual trend to in- 
crease the seating capacity of present air- 
craft, with the result that 28- or 32-seat 
DC-3s are becoming the rule rather 
than the exception in many parts of 
the world. A 44-seat DC-4, once the 
standard configuration, is a rarity these 
days. 

Although safety standards do not 
seem to be compromised by putting up- 
ward of 80 passengers in a DCB, 
Stratocruiser or Super Constellation, such 
configurations make the aircraft into 
little more than an air bus (there are 
few surface travelers who would tolerate 
a bus with three-abreast seating!). At 
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developed into the DC-6B and in some 
cases the Stratocruiser has been “hotted 
up” and renamed the Super Strato- 
cruiser. 

Nevertheless, it is these three basic 
types that are flying the major trunk 
routes of the world, and are likely to 
continue to do so for many years to 
come. 

* Apart from the DC-7 (and its 
B and C variants), which is again a 
DC derivative, no new types of air- 
craft are likely to be appearing on long- 
haul international services for several 
years. 

The Comet will not be back in 
passenger<arrying service much before 
the end of this decade, while the Brit- 
annia will not be flying on the competi- 
tive air routes of the world until about 


the same time; limited passenger-carry- 
ing operations with this turboprop trans- 
port between London and points in 
British Africa may start within two 
years, but it is unlikely that the Britan- 
nia will make much impact on the 
international scene until 1959. 

Meanwhile, continuous develop- 
ment of the piston-engine transports 
has given them performances encroach- 
ing on those of jet and turboprop air- 
craft. The most important aid to this 
performance boost has been the Wright 
Turbo Compound engine. The full ad- 
vantages of this powerplant will not be 
reaped until the DC-7C comes into serv- 
ice, late in 1956. 

® The DC-7C will enable the North 
Auantic to be flown non-stop in both 
directions, the goal of every transatlantic 
operator. This range, coupled with a 
cruising speed of 350 mph, will enable 
the DC-7C to make better time between 
distant points than the Comet and to 
match the low operating cost of the 
Britannia. 

In the short- and medium-haul field, 
the only new aircraft on the scene is 
the Viscount. Except in Europe, it has 
as yet made little showing on the inter- 
national airline routes. More than one- 
third of the 180 Viscounts ordered—50 
have been delivered—will be used on 
domestic rather than international serv- 
ices. 

Nevertheless, the airline world has 
been made extremely Viscount-conscious 
by the turboprop transport’s good show- 
ing in Europe and by orders in North 
America for 82 of the planes. Within 
the next few months, Viscounts will go 
into service in the Caribbean area and 
before the end of next year will be op- 
erating on every continent of the world. 

* Advent of the Viscount has not 
yet threatened the position of the DC4, 
DC-3 and Convair 240/340 as the 
mainstay of the world’s short- and 
medium-haul transport fleets. Interna- 
tional operators still are looking over 
“DC-3 replacement” projects offered by 
European manufacturers, but as yet 
have placed few firm orders. The three 
most serious projects seem to be the 
Fokker F-27, the Handley Page Herald 
and the Hurel Dubois HD 32. 

Of all the world’s airlines, one of 
those currently best off—equipment- 
wise is Air France which boasts the 
biggest unduplicated route network of 
any air carrier. For its long-haul routes, 
it has nine Super Constellations, with 10 
more on order, and 21 L-749 Constella- 
tions. Twelve Viscounts are available 
for short- and medium-haul work in 
Europe, while the same number of 110- 
passenger double-decked Breguet Deux 
Ponts are used for flights between 
France and North Africa. 

The Air France fleet also includes 








20 DC4s and 38 DC-3s, with Hurel 
Dubois HD 32s on order for use in 
Africa and Madagascar. 

® Because Air France has to fly so 
many prestige, or “social,” services at 
the behest of the French government, 
the company currently is operating 
heavily in the red. Another reason for 
this is the French government’s policy 
permitting independent airlines to com- 
pete directly with Air France on routes 
between France and French overseas ter- 
ritories. These “independents,” inciden- 
tally, are backed mostly by shipping 
companies that in many cases are con- 
trolled by the French government. 

UAT-Aeromaritime, one of the 
leading French independents, was hit 
worse by the grounding of the Comet 1 
than Air France, since it was operating 
the de Havilland jet liners on most of 
its long-haul services. As a result of the 
grounding, the company has followed 
the example of the other major inde- 
pendents and purchased DC-6B equip- 
ment. UAT-Aeromaritime is making a 
considerable success of its local serv- 
ice network in French Africa, which is 
mainly operated with DH Herons. 

The major British independents, 
like their French counterparts, are 
mostly backed by shipping interests. 
They still operate heterogeneous fleets 
of obsolete or obsolescent aircraft and 
rely on military charters for much of 
their business. 

® By government decree, they are 
forbidden to compete directly with Brit- 
ish European Airways and BOAC on 
existing routes of the corporations, but 
they have equal opportunity with them 
to bid for new services. Two of them 
have Viscounts on order—Airwork and 
Hunting-Clan—but in most cases the 
independents are continuing to operate 
with Hermes, Tudors and Yorks as 
long-haul equipment, and DC-3s and 
Vikings for medium-haul flights. 

The only British independent with 
modern U.S, equipment on order is Air- 
work Ltd. which is getting three 
DC-6As. The carrier’s scheduled trans- 
atlantic all<argo service, started last 
month, is operated with equipment 
chartered from US. carriers. 

BOAC, too, is leasing equipment— 
Super Constellations—from a U.S. car- 
rier as the result of its continuing 
shortage of aircraft stemming from the 
Comet situation and the delays in 
the Britannia program. It is currently 
operating nine Stratocruisers on the At- 
lantic and will introduce another seven 
into service in the next few months. 

BOAC’s 16 L-749 Constellations 
are used mainly for first-class services 
to Africa, the Far East and Australia, 
while the 22-plane Canadair Argonaut 
fleet operates most of the tourist services 
east and south of London. On order 
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DE HAVILLAND HERON purchasers include DHY Turkish State Airlines, Garuda In- 
donesian Airways, Indian Airlines, UAT-Aeromaritime, PLUNA, New Zealand National 
Airways Corp., BEA, Braathens SAFE, Butler Air Transport, Transportes Aereos Salvador 
and Japan Air Lines. 


Lingus, Trans-Australia, and Trans-Canada. 


are 10 DC-7Cs, 20 Comet 4s and 33 
Britannias, but it is difficult to forecast 
when the two turbine transport types 
will be in passenger-carrying service. 

Despite all its difficulties, BOAC is 
managing to remain in the black and 
to maintain full operations on all routes 
with the exception of the South Amer- 
ican service. 

* British European Airways’ pre- 
dominantly short-haul and highly sea- 
sonal routes prevent it from translating 
the success of its Viscount and Ambas- 
sador/Elizabethan operations into a 
profit, and the prospect of a profitable 
operation seems remote for several years, 
although the corporation is paring its 
deficit. 

With a fleet of some 130 aircraft, 
including 24 Viscounts, 20 Ambassa- 
dors, 46 DC-3s and 30 Vikings, BEA is 
the world’s largest operator of interna- 
tional short- and medium-haul services. 
The company’s long experience of heli- 
copter operations will be spotlighted 
shortly when it opens a shuttle service 
between downtown London and London 


Airport. 
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The European company most in 
the news at the present time is Deutsche 
Lufthansa which started operations on 
April 1 within Germany and will be- 
gin flights to other European countries 
May 15. It will start service to New 
York early in June. For these initial 
operations, the German airline is using 
four Convair 340s and four Super Con- 
stellations, with BEA pilots as captains 
for the former and TWA personnel for 
the latter; Germans fly as co-pilots and 
eventually will take over from the Brit- 
ish and American captains. 

It is too early yet to say what 
the results of Germany’s re-entry into 
the commercial transport field will be 
on other carriers, but those likely to be 
most hard hit are BEA, KLM, Sabena 
and SAS. 

* KLM is offering record capacity 
this summer on the Atlantic with three 
roundtrips daily (one first and two 
tourist) between Amsterdam and New 
York. The Dutch airline continues to 
use Super Constellations, L-749 Constel- 
lations, DC-6Bs and DC-s on its longer 
hauls and Convair 240s or 340s on the 
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Here’s another Aerojet-General 
JATO tailor-made for a specific 
task—to get Navy carrier-borne 
jet bombers into the air quickly, 
safely, and with full payload. 


® Solid- and 
Liquid-Propellant Rocket 
Powerplants for Missile and 
Aircraft Applications 


@ Thrust Reversers 


® Auxiliary Power Units 
and Gas Generators 


@ Electronics and Guidance 
®@ Ordnance Rockets 


@ Explosive Ordnance 
and Warheads 


@ Underwater Propulsion 
Devices 


© Architect-Engineer Services 
for Test Facilities 


Tailor-made for the task, yes, 
but mass-produced by Aerojet- 
General with the same high 
quality, excellent reliability, and 
broad operating characteristics 
proved time and again by over 
300,000 rocket powerplants 
produced by Aerojet-General 
for the Services. 


This new high-thrust, short- 
duration JATO—designated the 
5KS-4500—developed by Aero- 


jet-General in cooperation with 


‘the U.S. Navy Bureau of Aero- 


nautics, is one of many different 
solid-propellant rocket units pro- 
duced by Aerojet-General to ful- 
fill specific needs. 


If you are concerned with missile 
powerplants or boosters, as- 
sisted takeoff or in-flight thrust- 
augmentation for piloted air- 
craft, auxiliary power supplies, 
gas generators, turbine starters, 
pilot ejection, or any problem 
that demands full power within 
a second, Aerojet-General’s 
rocket power specialists are 
ready to assist you. 


mm U/C enttil CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of 
The General Tire & Rubber Company 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


MORE POWER FOR AIR POWER 
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major shorter routes. It has 10 DC-7Cs 
on order. No new routes are envisaged 
at this time, the main theme within 
the company being one of consolidation. 

SAS has achieved considerable pub- 
licity from its “polar” route from Los 
Angeles to Copenhagen which was 
opened last November. The frequency 
has been stepped up to three roundtrip 
flights weekly for this summer season, 
and indications are that business on the 
service has equalled or surpassed ex- 
pectations. The full advantage of the 
route will not be reaped until DC-7C 
equipment is available, late next year. 

These aircraft will be used to in- 
augurate SAS’ other “polar” route— 
from Scandinavia to Tokyo via Alaska. 
The consortium seems as strong as ever 
today, even though nationalistic issues 
at times seem to threaten its survival. 
The resignation of Per Norlin as presi- 
dent was a major blow to the company, 
softened only by his agreement to re- 
main with the company as a director 
and adviser. 


*Among the smaller European 
carriers operating long-haul services, 
Sabena Belgian World Airlines and 
Swissair have insured maintenance of 
their competitive positions by ordering 
fleets of DC-7Cs. 

The two Italian carriers, Alitalia 
and LAI, are planning route expansions 
that will take the former to Montreal, 
Nairobi and Johannesburg, and the lat- 
ter to India and the Far East. 

Iberia’s acquisition of three Super 
Constellations enabled it to start opera- 
tions to New York last summer; equally 
modern short-haul aircraft are now 
urgently needed by this Spanish air- 
line and by Aviacion y Comercio to re- 
main competitive on European interna- 
tional airlines. The Spanish govern- 
ment’s proposal for the two airlines to 
be merged has not yet been imple- 
mented and may not be carried through. 

Portugal’s airline, TAP, is about to 
start a major expansion program with 





the delivery this summer of a fleet of 
Super Constellations. The airline will 
open a route to South America and 
strengthen its operations to Southern 
Africa. 


® In the Near and Middle East, the 
prospect of some assistance to airlines 
through the U.S. Foreign Operations 
Administration has been a major news 
item. Another has been the sale of 
PAA’s interest in Middle East Airlines 
of Lebanon and BOAC’s reported ac- 
quisition of a holding in this company. 


In Africa, the “DC-3 replacement” 
is still awaited by most of the smaller 
operators; Egypt’s Misrair and Central 
African Airways have ordered the Vis- 
count. South African Airways is await- 
ing DC-7Bs. 

Pakistan is now among the grow- 
ing number of nations with long-haul 
airlines—Pakistan International Airlines’ 
Super Constellations connect Karachi 
with London. Similar equipment also 
will go into service for Thai Airways. 

Air-India International, with its 
L-749 Constellations, now supplemented 
by Super Connies, has extended its op- 
erations to Hong Kong and Tokyo. 
Within India, the air transport industry 
is settling down to its nationalized 
status after a long period of upheaval. 
Indian Airlines has ordered Herons and 
is to buy Viscounts, but meanwhile is 
operating mainly DC-3s and Vikings. 

Japan Air Lines now is develop- 
ing well and apparently has overcome 
its financial difficulties. It has decided 
to buy DC-7Cs instead of Comet 2s and 
soon will extend its route network west 
from the present terminal of Hong 
Kong to Bangkok and eventually on 
to Europe. 

Garuda Indonesian Airways, now 
100% Indonesian-owned, still is leaning 
heavily on KLM for technical assistance. 
Reports continue to circulate that the 
airline will soon become more than 
just a domestic and regional operator, 





In 1954 the world’s airlines (Red 
China and the Soviet Union ex- 
cluded) flew 1,206 million miles, 
compared with 1,156 million in 
1953, according to ICAO figures 
(partially estimated). 

Passengers carried totaled 57.8 
million (52 million in 1953); pas- 
senger-miles, 32,000 million (28,580 
million); cargo ton-miles, 716 mil- 
lion) (696 million); mail ton-miles, 
217 million (188 million). 

The average number of pas- 
sengers per aircraft was 26.5 (24.7 in 





Airlines Flew 1.2 Billion Miles in '54 


1953), and the average distance flown 
per passenger was 554 miles (551 
miles in 1953). 

The 71 IATA member airlines 
in 1954 did a total business of al- 
most $2 billion. They carried 44 mil- 
lion passengers (10°, more than in 
1953) and flew 28,000 million pas- 
senger-miles. Cargo traffic at 527,- 
400,000 ton-miles was 4°% above the 
IATA carriers’ 1953 level, while 
mail traffic at 199 million ton-miles 
was up 14%. 














but so far there have been no actual 
signs that the routes to China, India 
and Europe are any more than projects. 

* The Australian airline industry 
continues to develop, with the main 
domestic operations in the hands of 
Australian National Airways and the 
nationalized Trans-Australia Airlines. 
ANA and TAA compete on many 
routes, with the former flying DC-6s 
and DC-6Bs and the latter Convair 240s 
and Viscounts; both also operate DC-4s 
and DC-3s. 

The Australian overseas routes are 
in the hands of Qantas Empire Air- 
ways which now flies the Pacific (to 
San Francisco and Vancouver) as well 
as the Indian Ocean (to Johannesburg). 
The main QEA route is still Sydney- 
London via Asia. 

The Australians hope this route 
may soon be extended westward to 
link up with the transpacific service, 
thereby giving QEA a round-the-world 
route (AmeERIcAN Aviation, March 28). 
The attitude of the Canadian and U.S. 
governments, however, makes it un- 
likely that this project will be realized 
for some time, if at all. 

Operations between Australia and 
New Zealand are now flown with land- 
planes, Tasman Empire Airways having 
acquired the DC-6s previously operated 
across the Pacific by the defunct British 
Commonwealth Pacific Airlines. TEA 
provides a connection with QEA’s trans- 
pacific route at Fiji. 

® South America still is one of the 
most active centers of air transport in 
the world. This year should see the 
inauguration of Varig’s route from 
Brazil to New York; the Brazilian air- 
line will start getting delivery of its 
Super Constellations for this service this 
spring. 

Meanwhile, Brazil’s non-IATA in- 
ternational carrier REAL-Aerovias Brasil 
(Brazilian International Airlines) has 
been authorized by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment to extend its present Brazil- 
Miami route to New York subject to 
amendment of the route annex of the 
Brazil-U.S. bilateral air transport agree- 
ment. The airline plans to order DC-6Bs 
to replace the DCs presently used on 
its international flights. 

Another Latin American carrier plan- 
ning to fly to the U.S. is Chile’s LAN 
which now has DC-4B equipment. It 
will use these aircraft to fly up the west 
coast to Los Angeles. 

Across the border in Argentina, 
Aerolineas Argentinas continues to be 
short of competitive long-haul equip- 
ment. Its services to the U.S. and 
Europe are being flown with DC-s. 
Panair do Brasil also badly needs mod- 
ern aircraft to replace some of its 11 
L49 Constellations on the more com- 
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DAR GUNSIGHT HELPS 
C PILOTS BAG “FOE” 


Xorean-tested Device Proves Deadly Accurate in Stopping Jet ‘Invaders’ 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


Here at home, where air defenses are 
-onstantly being strengthened, there’s a 
200d chance of detecting and intercept- 
ing hostile planes before they reach their 
destination. And abroad, as you've prob- 
ably noticed from headlines like the one 
above, chances are good that aggressors 
would be intercepted and shot down by 
fighters from our overseas bases or from 
NATO wings. 


One reason for the impressive marks- 
manship demonstrated by Tactical Air 
Command pilots, of course, is their inten- 
sive training. Another is the accuracy of 
the computing gunsight first used in 
Korea and now serving TAC and NATO 
squadrons. Here’s what it does, in the 
words of General “Jimmy” Doolittle: 

“In jet combat you are chasing a small 
and elusive speck, and you have onl) 
seconds to shoot at it. You are travelling 
ten miles per minute, twisting and turn- 
ing; your senses can’t measure the speed 





and range of the target or the aneles 
involved in hitting it—and even if they 
could, you lack time for necessary cal- 
culations. The new eunsight does this for 
the pilot. He watches an illuminated 
circle and dot reflected on his windshield. 
When circle and dot are superimposed on 
the target, he fires.” 

Developed through the joint efforts of 
the Instrumentation Laboratory of M.1.T. 
under Director Dr. C. Stark Draper, 
Sperry, and U.S.A.F.’s Armament Labora 
tory—the radar gunsight is an example of 
teamwork at its best — providing better 
weapons for defense efficiently and 
economically. 


G PrR PY erescon COMPANY 
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petitive routes, notably to Europe. 

Further north, Colombia’s Avianca 
and Venezuela’s LAV have successfully 
introduced Super Constellations on their 
routes to the U.S.; this equipment also 
is used by the former airline on its 
European service, while the latter op- 
erates ordinary Constellations on the 
run. LAV and British West Indian Air- 
ways will soon be operating Viscounts 
in the Caribbean area. 

* In Mexico, the number of major 
airlines has been whittled down to three 
—Aeronaves de Mexico, Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacion and Guest Aero- 
vias Mexico. CMA and Guest have 
monopolies on the routes from Mexico 
City to Los Angeles and Miami, respec- 
tively, there being no reciprocal U.S. 
operations. Guest is seeking Canadian 
authorization to fly to Windsor, Ontario, 
but at this writing seems unlikely to 
get it. 

® Canada’s two international carri- 
ers, Canadian Pacific Airlines and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, have been making 
news recently. TCA inaugurated Vis- 
count operations at the start of this 
month (American Aviation, April 11), 
and CPA will open its “polar” route 
from Vancouver to Amsterdam in June. 

TCA has introduced Super Con- 
stellations on its domestic transconti- 
nental service as well as on the Atlantic, 
while CPA is operating to Mexico City 
and Lima. CPA, like Panair do Brasil, 
remains loyal to-the Comet, which it 
has on order, but probably will buy 
more American aircraft (DC-7Cs seem 
the most logical choice). 

In this survey, it has not been pos- 
sible to touch on more than a limited 
selection of the world’s airlines. Gen- 
erally, all are in fairly sound condition. 
Domestic operations abroad continue 
to boom while increases in international 
operations are limited only by restric- 
tive clauses in bilateral air transport 
agreement. 

If freedom of the air were as great 
as is the old-established freedom of the 
sea, the future would be unlimited for 
the international airlines of the world. 
As it is, however, restrictionism is on 
the increase and carriers of “have not” 
nations (in terms of attractive terminal 
points) are becoming more cautious 
about ordering more equipment since 
they risk losing their “fifth freedom” 
rights in the “have” nations. 

The attitude of Western Germany 
to the granting of “fifth freedom” 
rights to airlines flying through that 
country may have a significant effect 
on several major companies. The con- 
flict between the rising flow of interna- 
tional air traffic and the restrictionist 
attitude of certain government repre- 
sents an important challenge to the air 
transport industry. eed 
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HELICOPTER STORY: 





Some Advances, Some Setbacks 


HE HELICOPTER once was de- 

scribed irreverently as a “sonic- 
super” aircraft: instead of traveling 
faster than sound, it sounds faster than 
it travels. Last year there was the usual 
volume of sound and, not without some 
setbacks, a fair amount of travel. 

The equipment side of the industry 
saw continued progress of designs that 
had been unveiled earlier, like Piasecki’s 
H-21 and H-16, Bell’s Model 47 series, 
and the big Sikorsky S-56; display of the 
Sikorsky S-58; a flurry of new one-man 
machines; and some innovations in 
powerplants (mostly rockets and ram- 
jets). 

The operators of commercial types 
continued to amass valuable, if costly, 
experience, expanded their routes, 
struggled with the noise problem, and, 
in the case of Mohawk Airlines, decided 
that the time was not yet. 

A plan by which the airlines would 
operate token fleets of military rotorcraft 
in order to work the bugs out of them 
quicker than the armed forces could was 
still in the discussion stage as the year 
ended. 

Economic analyses proving that the 
helicopter was not the way to get rich 
quick were, as in previous years, in good 
supply. 

EQUIPMENT 

* Sikorsky: Late in 1953, the 
Marines had released a few details on 
the Sikorsky S-56, an assault helicopter 
designed to carry about 26 troops. In 
January, 1954, the full story was pre- 
sented. The stub wings held two P&W 
R-2800 engines (1800 hp) and provided 
space into which the main landing gear 
could retract. A commercial version, ac- 
commodating up to 38 passengers, was 
expected within a year or two. Top 
speed was set at “well over 150 mph.” 

Five months later the S-58 was re- 
vealed to the public. A slightly larger 
rotorcraft than the familiar S-55, it offers 
a carrying capacity of roughly two tons 
(twice that of the S-55), a speed of 150 
mph, and a passenger capacity of from 
15 to 17. It is powered by a Lycoming- 
built Wright R1820 engine (1,425 hp). 
The Army had already ordered about 
100. Early this month the Army took 
delivery of the first of its order, now 
— as calling for “a large num- 

“ 

The S-59 followed the two larger 
rotorcraft into the public view on Labor 
Day, when it made its bow at the Day- 
ton Air Show. Shortly before that the 
turbine-powered craft (Continental T51) 
with retractable landing gear had set a 
new speed record of 156.005 mph over 
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a three-kilometer course (previous rec- 
ord: 146.735 mph). On October 17 it 
set an unofficial altitude record for heli- 
copters by reaching 24,500 feet (previous 
record: 22,110 ft.). The streamlined 
four-place design affords twice the fuel 
capacity of the S-52 series, from which 
it was evolved. 


® Piasecki finished the last of its 
production orders for the HUP-2 and 
for its Army equivalent the H-25 
(“Army Mule”), delivering the 339th 
rotorcraft in June. A later higher- 
powered development of this design, 
designated the HUP-4, was first flown 
at the end of 1954. 


The H-21 (“Flying Banana”), the 
only rotorcraft in actual production after 
the HUP-2 orders were completed, had 
a difficult year. All H-21s were grounded 
for modifications in February. In May, 
with the first modifications completed, a 
rotor blade failed on test, and the H-21 
was grounded again. By the time the 
blades were strengthened sufficiently, the 
vibration was found to be excessive. Lay- 
offs and a delivery stretchout followed. 
By the end of the year, however, the 
difficulties seemed to be over, and more 
H-2ls were delivered the last quarter 
than during all of the first three quar- 
ters. In its annual report for 1954, Pia- 
secki declared that it expected “new 
orders for substantial additional quan- 
tities,” for both Army and Air Force. 


The 40-passenger YH-16 was doing 
better. The first prototype, with piston 
engines, was well along in its ground 
and flight tests by the time the year 
ended, and in November the company 
revealed that it had been flown to 3,000 


or 4,000 feet and at speeds of about 130 
mph. The “A” version, with two Alli- 
son T38 gas turbines, had moved into 
the last stages of ground testing, and 
this month was almost ready for its first 
flight. A third version, the YH-16B with 
two Allison T56s, was awarded a de- 
velopment contract in June, 1954, and 
by the year’s end the design and initial 
parts fabrication were under way. Later 
production was scheduled. 


® Bell’s helicopter division had seen 
its first production anti-submarine HSL-1 
through its tests and into the hands of 
the Navy on August 18. In October, it 
was revealed that the Navy had cut its 
order from 135 to 78. The Model 47 
series lengthened as the company an- 
nounced a 47G-1, which boasted a 250 
hp Lycoming engine instead of the 
earlier 200 hp Franklin, and four places 
instead of three; a 47) with a capacity of 
a pilot, attendant, and two litters, and 
a 47H, a streamlined design which 
achieved 20°, greater speed using the 
200 hp Franklin. 


In December, the company revealed 
that its XH-13F, powered by a modi- 
fied Artouste turbine, had made its first 
flight. 


Commercial helicopter sales during 
the year were 20% higher than in 1953. 


* Hiller Helicopters began CAA 
certification tests on its Hornet (Army 
H-32, Navy HOE-1) in mid-year. The 
aircraft used were part of a Navy-Army- 
Marine order for an evaluation group of 
five. In September, the Army ordered 
35 of the ramjet-powered, two-place 
craft, and in October placed an order 
for more, the exact number undisclosed. 





Carrier Rev. Pass. Ton-Mi. 


HELICOPTER TRAFFIC 


Express Total 
Mail or Frt, Rev. 
Ton-Mi. 


% Avail. 
Ton-Mi. Rev. 


Ton-Mi. Used Plane-Mi. 





NYA 8,760 30,996 


LAA 211* 54,653 
HAS ‘ 29,606 


Total Pass, Mail 


1,324 (x) 53,930 34.22 401,505 


4,233 (f) 
11,620 (x) 66,586 40.87 345,157 


*LAA began passenger service Nov. 22, 1954. 


HELICOPTER REVENUES & EXPENSES 
Exp. or Total Net Oper. 
Carrier Oper. Revs. Revs. Revs. Frt.Revs. Subsidy Op. Ex. Income** 


29,606 43.21 336,202 





NYA 1,552,166 62,056 178,879 


HAS 533,489 76,384 
LAA Not available. 

** Before income taxes. 

NYA: New York Airways 

HAS: Helicopter Air Service 

LAA: Los Angeles Airways 





2,326(x) 1,351,480 1,382,867 169,299 
16,422 (f) 


425,418 476,740 56,749 

















CAPACITOR TYPE FUEL GAGING 
by LIQUIRDOMETER 








oS > SUESITUTE 
EXPERIENCE — 


The dependability of Liquidometer 
Capacitor T Fuel Gaging Systems is 
—_ one result of > more than a quarter 

“century of fuel gaging experience, 

pan is period hundreds of thgu-~ 
“Sands of Liquidometer gaging systems 


_ 





have been manufactured for all types 
: of aircraft. The.result is a vast store 
ae of fuel-gaging “know-how.”’ 
——__ “The combination of past experience 
“plus_ progressive /engineering —meth-_ 
ods provides Liquidometer with o-— 
sound basis for the solution of the 
~ (Most complex problems associated 
\_/Sewith the i control of 


Again, sels no substitute for 


experience. 


ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 














THOMPCON TECHNIQUE 
builds superior treads 


Retreading equipment alone cannot build 
quality retreads. Others can have retreading 
equipment but only Thompson has the 
world’s largest and most modern facilities 
plus years of experience retreading tires of 
every make and size. Through this experience, 
Thompson has developed an exclusive tech- 


Write, wire or phone the Thompson plant nearest you 


nique in quality retreading that combines 
properly designed equipment with close con- 
trols of quality and production. This tech- 
nique is, in effect, the Thompson Technique 
... a personal expertness and experience that 
builds into every Thompson retread or top-cap 
unequalled safety and long life. 





THOMPSON cai CORPORATION 


San Francisco 7, California + Mission 7-7320 
Miami 48, Florida + Phone 88-1681 


WESTERN PLANT: 18th and Minnesota Streets, 


EASTERN PLANT: International Airport, 
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Late in the fall the CAA certificated the 
Hornet’s 45 hp ramjet engine, one of 
which is located at the tip of each of 
the two rotor blades. 

Hiller also was one of the two 
December winners of a competition for 
a one-man Marine helicopter. The com- 
petition sparked widespread industry in- 
terest, drawing over 30 design proposals 
from 18 manufacturers, some of whom 
had no previous experience in the heli- 
copter field, 

The winning Hiller design for a 
“rotorcycle,” as both designs were 
dubbed by the Navy, consisted of a two- 
bladed main rotor and a small tail rotor. 
The other winning manufacturer was 
the Gyrodyne Co. of America, which 
proposed a coaxial, contra-rotating, two- 
bladed rotor, with a fixed tail stabilizer. 
Both rotorcycles will be powered by a 
Nelson four-cylinder gasoline engine. 

Gyrodyne and Hiller each received 
a $200,000 contract for research and de- 
velopment, with a one-year deadline for 
a flying article. The Marine Corps would 
use such collapsible equipment for ob- 
servation, liaison, escape, and small unit 
maneuvers. 

Other one-man helicopter designs, 
not connected with the Marine competi- 
tion, also turned up during the year. 
The Navy revealed two at once in July, 
as it unveiled the Rotor-Craft RH-1 
(“Pinwheel”) and the Kellett KH-15. 
Both rotorcraft are powered by rocket 
motors mounted at the blade tips. The 
Kellett design incorporates a gyro-stabil- 
izing system invented by Dr. G. J. Sis- 
singh, chief of aerodynamics for the 
Kellett Aircraft Corp. 

In November the Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp. demonstrated one powered 
by a 25 hp outboard motor. It was built 
with private funds, and no plans for 
its future were revealed. 


*Kaman Aircraft Corp. began 





| 
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SIKORSKY S-55, familiar sight on current helicopter scene, carries approximately 
10 passengers at maximum speed of 105 mph. 





SIKORSKY S-56 is one of leading contenders for airline use, as soon as commercial 
production begins, presumably in 1956. Offers passenger capacity of 38. 


PIASECK! YH-16 spent a good part of the year running through ground and flight tests. Its 78-foot fuselage is designed to carry about 40 
passengers. The piston-powered version shown above has been developed into two turbine-powered designs, the A and B versions. 
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Wherever you go around the 
world... you will find Cannon plugs. 
To meet the strategic need for Cannon Plugs 
on military and commercial aircraft, electronic gear, 
radio and TV installations and countless other types of 
electrical equipment the world over, Cannon Electric has hy 





a group of 4 plant nthe Los Angeles area nein 


East Haven, Connect t ne in Toront anada 
established overseas manufacturing facilities with sffiliates or licensees in London, Paris, Melbourne and 
leading electronic manufacturers for area markets Toky annon actually has 10 plants; a 
outside the U.S.A. Cannon pioneered the multi-contact representatives in Cuba and Mex 
electrical connector in the 1920's. Again Cannon 2 
is pioneering on an international xT 
scale as the largest exclusive connector Stecrare 
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manufacturer, with the widest variety of 


connectors available anywhere. A Ww NN o he PP L U G $s J 


GCIAVN IN OOM BIN hE eUNAW | CNA 
dept. 


please refert 


FOR THE STORY ON THE FULL LINE WRITE FOR THE ‘CANNON PLUG GUIDE YOUR INTRODUCTION 1 TY CANNON NNECTORS AVAILABLE A ND THE SEVEN 
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flights with a twin-turbine HTK-1 in 
May. The two Boeing 240-hp shaft 
turbines were said to weigh no more 
than the Lycoming 380-hp engine used 
in conventional versions of the heli- 
copter. 

The following month Kaman re- 
vealed that it had modified an HTK 
for radio control, a Navy-financed proj- 
ect which had been under way for 18 
months. Research continued to deter- 
mine the most useful applications for 
the drone, which had flown almost 100 
hours by June. 

® Cessna flew its CH-1 helicopter 
for the first time, and the program of 
CAA certification was well along by 
the end of the year. A second prototype 
of the 2- or 3-place craft, began to be 
modified for Navy boundary layer con- 
trol research. 

Engine developments included the 
certification of the Hiller ramjet, noted 
above, progress in turbines, and in- 
creased emphasis on rocket motors. The 
Marine Corps in September released de- 
tails of a rocket installation on a Sikor- 
sky S-55, called “Rocket on Rotor,” or 
ROR. The system, with a dry weight 
of 67 pounds, produces a 20% increase 
in power. The fuel is hydrogen per- 
oxide, stored in a tank above the rotor 
hub. Hovering ceiling was reported in- 
creased by “many thousands” of feet. 
The motors, which weigh about one 
pound each, were produced by Reaction 
Motors, Inc. 


TRANSPORT 


® New York Airways flew a total 
of almost 54,000 revenue ton-miles dur- 
ing 1954, up from the previous year’s 
30,000 ton-miles. Revenue plane-miles 
flown climbed from 340,000 to over 401,- 
000 (see table). Net operating income 
before taxes more than doubled, going 
from $74,000 in 1953 to over $169,000 
in 1954. 

The gains were accompanied by 
extended routes into the area surround- 
ing New York and by inauguration of 
the first scheduled night passenger serv- 
ice for helicopters on August 30. At 
year’s end NYA was looking forward to 
completion of a municipal heliport at 
30th St. and the East River, due to be 
completed early in 1955. 

*Los Angeles Airways began pas- 
senger service on Nov. 22, 1954, and 
by the end of the year had carried 211 
revenue passengers. Total revenue ton- 
miles reached 66,500, up somewhat 
from the previous year’s 54,600. Rev- 
enue plane-miles of 345,000 marked an 
increase over 1953’s 333,000. Revenue 
figures were not yet available on the 
year’s operation. 

On the subject of heliports, LAA’S 
president Clarence Belinn remarked: “I 
would say that any larger municipal, 
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business, or industrial building being 
planned today which does not contem- 
plate or provide for a rooftop heliport 
is already out of date.” 

With the introduction of passenger 
service, LAA bought another Sikorsky 
S-55 (bringing its fleet to four S-55s, 
three S-5ls), contemplated leasing out 
its S-5ls, put into operation the first 
aeronautical city-wide communications 
network licensed by the FCC, and 
started charging $6 (including tax) for 
the 12-minute ride from Los Angeles 
International Airport to Long Beach. 

* Helicopter Air Service, Inc., 
which applied for a seven-year renewal 
of its certificate for operation in and 
around Chicago, and for permission to 
carry passengers, was given a pat on the 
back from the Post Office. 

During the HAS renewal case the 
PO declared: “The operations of Heli- 
copter Air Service in the Chicago area 
have demonstrated the practicability of 
transporting air mail by helicopter and 
this carrier has performed a creditable 
service. However, the benefits of heli- 
copter service for air mail in the Chi- 
cago area are marginal in view of the 
network of truck routes that have been 
established. Nevertheless, the Post Of- 
fice Department believes there are sub- 
stantial potentialities for this type of air 
transportation the Department 
will interpose no objection to the cer- 
tificate renewal.” 

The statement, which was made in 
December, was in contrast to the posi- 
tion held in the spring of 1954, when 
the PO was describing helicopter mail 
as a “super-service” which might not be 
warranted, 

As the renewal case continued, 
North Central Airlines announced that 
it was interested in helicopter operations 
between Milwaukee and Chicago. 

* Sabena Belgian Airlines com- 
pleted its first year of helicopter pas- 
senger service on August 31 with the 
inevitable loss in dollars, but with an 
incalculable amount of free publicity. 
Despite unusually poor weather during 
the winter and the fact that its four 
Sikorsky S-55s do not fly in instrument 
conditions, Sabena carried 13,000 pas- 
sengers with a regularity of 83°/, reach- 
ing 93°, during the summer. 

Seventy-two per cent of the sched- 
ules achieved on-time departures. More 
than 3,800 of the passengers used the 
helicopter service to connect with 
Sabena fixed-wing flights, funneling 
traffic into Brussels which might other- 
wise have gone to other carriers. 

® Mohawk Airlines, which became 
the first local service carrier to try the 
helicopter, had less satisfactory experi- 
ence. For three months (June to Sep- 
tember), it operated an S-55 between 
Newark Airport and a resort area in 


the Catskill Mountains, 82 miles away. 
The fact that passengers had to trave! 
out to Newark Airport in order to start 
the approximately one-hour trip was 
cited as one reason that the average load 
factor was only 25.83%. 

With a fare of only 14¢ per mile, 
the eight-passenger S-55 couldn’t make 
money even if full. Total direct oper 
ating cost was $1.56 per mile, $118.4! 
per hour. Early this month word was 
released that, contrary to previous plans, 
the S-55 will probably be sold. “We 
learned all we wanted to know from 
last summer’s operation,” said Mohawk. 

* British European Airways began 
passenger service between London and 
Southampton on June 15, using a four- 
passenger Bristol 171. By the end of 
October, BEA had carried 770 passen- 
gers on 302 scheduled flights. The cost 
of operation was about the same as that 
of a 32-seat 1YC-3, but fares were held 
to the level of fixed-wing services. 

In January, 1954, BEA chairman 
Lord Douglas of Kirtleside warned that 
“Unless more energy and more money 
are put into the development of new 
British rotorcraft types . . . we shall find 
ourselves forced in a few years’ time to 
buy American transport helicopters.” In 
March, Lord Douglas pointed out that 
the Sikorsky S-56 would be available 
around 1956, while the first big British 
‘copter would not be on hand until 
1958 or 1960. 

In June, BEA announced that it 
had ordered two license-built Sikorsky 
S-55s, for use in 1955 between London 
Airport and a Thames heliport. In 
October Lord Douglas said that, al- 
though BEA did not want to buy Amer- 
ican rotocraft, Sabena’s plans for service 
to London with S-56s in 1958 might 
force such a move. 

* National Airlines received a one- 
year exemption from the CAB as 1954 
opened, to operate helicopter services 
within a 150-mile radius of Miami, Fla., 
making it the first US certificated trunk 
line in the field. Service between Miami 
and West Palm Beach started in Febru 
ary. 

Within a few days one of the inter 
mediate heliports (at Miami Beach) was 
closed by the city council after com 
plaints from citizens about the noise. 
In June, the S-55 was equipped with a 
muffler, which reduced the noise by 
70%, but at the end of the year Miami 
Beach was still adamant. 

Service meanwhile had been ex 
tended to Key Biscayne and other nearby 
locations, and in the opening months of 
1955 the CAB extended National’s ex 
emption into 1956, National, apparently 
satisfied with the result of its experi 
ment, began to discuss the possibility o! 
setting up a similar service in the are: 


around Newport News, Va. - a0 
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...the control panel is his desk. The high, 
thin air above the earth surrounds his cock- 
pit office. He’s a young, alert Navy pilot on 
a night mission...exploring the vast fringes 
of space with a swiftness measured by the 
speed of sound. 

You can feel his confidence. Both in his air- 
craft and in himself. It’s a sureness born of 
$70,000 worth of thorough Air Navy Train- 
ing...born.of knowing he’s ranked with 
the world’s best fliers. 


He’s been taught by experts. Taught to live 
by strict Navy rules of safety and common 
sense. He’s learned to bear responsibility 
and authority. He’s proved his executive 


potential by earning his envied wings of 


Navy gold. 

The world watches the man who makes the 
grade as a Navy flier. As a career officer or 
in private life, he’s looked to for leadership. 
There is no finer preparation for your future 
than training in the New Air Navy. 


ST 


OUGHT AIRCRAKFT 


INCORPORATED 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF HIGH PERFORMANCE MILITARY AIRCRAFT SINCE 1917 


APRIL 25, 1955 


Now is the time to 
act! If you are 18-25, 
and single, visit your 
nearest Naval Air 
Station, or fill in the 
coupon and send to: 


‘y, 


NAVCAD, Washington 25, D.C. 


Gentlemen: | want to be a Navy flier 
Please send me the complete story on 
Naval Aviation and the qualifications 
I must meet for Flight Training. I 
understand I am under no obligation 


Name____ 
Address 
Zone ___ State___ 


City 


lam______ years old. 
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Executive training at 40,000 feet... 
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HE INTERNATIONAL SCHEDULED—NO FATALITIES IN 1954. 


Airline Safety Records Hit New Highs 


International carriers had no fatalities in 1954; 
domestic scheduled and nonsked lines set new marks. 


By WALTER KILRAIN 


All segments of the air transport 
industry could point to 1954 as a job 
well done, when it came to safety. 

® The scheduled international car- 
riers had come through the year with- 
out a single fatality, matching their rec- 
ord of 1949 (1953 fatality rate: 0.10 per 
100 million passenger-miles). 

® The scheduled domestic operators 
had pared their fatality rate down to a 
record low of 0.09 (1953's rate: 0.60). 

® The irregulars, who had suffered 
a sharp setback the year before, suc- 
ceeded in closing 1954 with the best 
rate in their history: 0.70 (1953's rate: 
11.10). 

Total passenger fatalities for the 
scheduled carriers came to 16, in con- 
trast to the previous year’s 88. The re- 
duction was all the more striking be- 
cause it was accomplished in the face 
of a more than 10° increase in pas- 
senger-miles flown (the total climbed 
from 19 billion to 21.3 billion). 

Despite the achievement reflected 
in the figures, the vagaries of chance 
were still apparent. The 86 domestic- 
scheduled passenger deaths during 1953 
were the result of four fatal accidents. 
So were the 16 deaths last year. The 
comparison reveals that improvements in 
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the fatality rate do not necessarily in- 
volve improvements in the fatal acci- 
dent rate. 

To add to the statistical ambiguity, 
only three of the four “fatal accidents” 
on domestic services last year actually 
involved airline fatalities. In one case 
the only victims were two Navy fliers 
in a military plane that collided with 
the airline transport in mid-air. 


® The Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice, which completed the previous year 
without a death, reported passenger 
fatality rate of 0.15 per 100 million 
passenger-miles for 1954. In the 1.97 
billion passenger-miles which it flew, 
this amounted to three fatalities. The 
organization’s accident rate, described as 
the lowest yet, was 1.44 accidents per 
100,000 flying hours, as calculated by 
CAA-CAB standards. In terms of the 
somewhat more inclusive Air Force 
accident categories, the rate was 2.28. 
During the year, MATS airlifted an 
estimated 500,000 passengers and pa- 
tients. 

Turbulence and traffic control to a 
large extent were the reasons safety rec- 
ords, good as they were, were not 
better. 

Of the four 
fatal accidents, one was. still 


domestic-scheduled 
unex- 


plained, two involved turbulence, and 
the other was a mid-air collision. Dur- 
ing 1953 turbulence had caused 57 of 
the 88 deaths on scheduled airlines. On 
top of this came the announcement dur- 
ing the year that turbulence was the 
most frequent cause of accidents dur- 
ing 1951, 1952 and 1953. It was a 
major factor in 13 accidents during that 
period (a rate of 0.19 per 100,000 fly- 
ing hours). 


* The mid-air collision problem 
drew increasing attention during 1954, 
with a non-fatal collision between Amer- 
ican and United late the previous year 
still fresh in the industry’s memory. 
The problem was linked with a com- 
panion problem: the failure of some 
pilots to report near-misses in order 
to avoid possible disciplinary action. 

There was no lack of evidence that 
both problems were serious. Not long 
ago here’s how one airline captain 
described an IFR approach to New 
York: 

“We are cleared from our 
cruising altitude of 18,000 feet to 
X Ambrose (a fix) at 6,000. We 
let down at 245 knots indicated 
and 1,000 feet a minute, making 
frequent radio checkin with ATC. 
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The Safety Record for '54 
(Traffic figures still subject to revision) 
Scheduled Scheduled Nonscheduled 
Domestic Internatl. Carriers 
Fatality Rate (deaths per 
100 million pass.-miles) .. 0.09 0 0.70 

Fatal Accidents ........... 4° 0 1 °° 
Be: SED coscvcccccvces 16 0 9 
Passenger—Miles Flown 17.4 billion 3.9 billion 1.3 billion 
Passengers Carried ....... 32.3 million 2.9 million 650,000 
*Feb. 28 Wright, Wyo. 

WAL Convair 240 6 pass.,3 crew Icing, turbulence 
June 27 Pt. Columbus, O. 

AA Convair 240 2 Navy pilots Faulty traffic control 

USN Twin Beech 
Aug. 22 Mason City, Iowa 

BNF DC-3 10 pass.,2crew Severe thunderstorm 
Nov. 30 Berlin, N. H. 

NEA DC-3 2 crew Still under investigation 
**Dec. 22 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Johnson Flying 9 passengers Still under investigation 

Service DC-3 under 

charter to Army 








Nearing Ambrose we chance to 
look out the window and what do 
we sce about one mile ahead at 
exactly the same altitude? You 
guessed it, another airplane, a 
Super Constellation right out of 
Idlewild and climbing VFR. At the 
instant he is going right through 
our altitude and we were told the 
track was clear! 


“Within the last few days 
of flying,” the pilot continued, “I 
personally have had the following 
near-misses in that vicinity: a near- 
miss with four Navy trainers; a 
near-miss with a Fairchild Flying 
Boxcar westbound out of Mitchel 
right over Flatbush Marker at our 
altitude when we were letting down 
in the one-minute pattern; an air- 
liner reported over Newark and 
was instructed to go to Flatbush—it 
ignored the order and proceeded 
straight to Maspeth. 


“I could add to this list of 
near-misses, as could any other air- 
line pilot.” 


* Possible solutions to such prob- 
lems are varied, including radar cover- 
age of busy terminal areas, segrega- 
tion of IFR and VFR traffic, changes in 
legal handling of incident reports, anti- 
collision lights, and airborne radar to 
help pilots avoid the most dangerous 
areas of storms. 


Early this month came word that 
one big step had been taken: United Air 
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Lines announced it had ordered $2.5 
million worth of RCA airborne radar 
equipment (American Aviation, April 
11) enough to equip its entire fleet. 
The order for the C-band units, which 
will cost $4 million by the time installa- 
tion is included, made UAL the first 
carrier to begin widespread use of 
weather radar as standard equipment. 


The problem of traffic control 
might prove more difficult to cope 
with than that of turbulence. Speaking 
last December, CAA Administrator 
Fred B. Lee noted that the available air- 
space seems to be shrinking “because 
present equipment makes such extrava- 
gant use of it.” If collisions and near- 
misses are to be avoided, each plane 
must be wrapped in an ungainly “co- 
coon of air, because neither pilot nor 
controller can pinpoint the plane’s posi- 
tion with sufficient accuracy to allow 
a narrower margin.” 


© By the end of 1955, Lee hoped 
to see a permanent, longrange system 
of radar installed at Idlewild as a step 
toward full radar coverage of en route 
traffic in heavily traveled areas. How- 
ever, he cautioned that he was in no 
position to promise it: “Improvements 
cost money.” 


During the first quarter of 1955, 

as the airlines and MATS suffered a 

disheartening series of fatal accidents, 

the industry was reminded of the other 

side of the coin: though safety costs 
money, accidents may cost more. 
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Your 


BLOWER 
PROBLEM 


Kmel tls 


BUSINESS 
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Single Stage & Multi Stage 
Diameters 2” thru 20" 


HIGH PRESSURES 
HIGH EFFICIENCY 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


COMPACT PACKAGE 
SPECIAL SHAPES 
DEPENDABILITY 





Since 1942 we have specialized 
in Aircraft and Electronic Blower 
Applications. This 12 years 

of “Know-How” is yours when 
you call us in on your Blower 
Requirements. 

We have 100 Active Models 
which can be adapted to your 
specific requirements. 





We manufacture the entire unit, 
including the motor, so 
responsibility for warranty 
rests squarely with us and 
schedules are met. 
“THE BLOWER YOU NEED 
IS GUARANTEED!” 


ENGINEERING x. 


7412 Maie Avenue, Los Angeles 1, California 
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What's behind 
the Broken Records ? 


They're coming so fast now they hardly make news. Records are 
made for speed, height, capacity — then smashed in short 

time by another newer, bigger commercial airliner. Back of these 
broken records is brute power — developed by ever greater, 

better engines ... engines that must be protected against damaging 
heat and friction. Sinclair is proud of the part its Aircraft 

Oil plays in protecting these engines. Today, more than 45% 

of the oil used by major scheduled airlines in the U. S. is 

supplied by Sinclair... Proof positive of dependability. 


Sinclair Refining Company, Aviation Sales, 600 Fijth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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SPRAGUE 


MODEL $-404 Air 
Operated Hydraulic 
Test Unit. Fully 
equipped with all 
necessary instru- 
ments, controls and 
connecting hoses. 
Ready for immediate 
operation. 


PORTABLE HYDRAULIC POWER UNIT 


For Simplified Testing of Aircraft 
Hydraulic Components and Systems 


USES — Model S-404 is designed for simplified testing at high pressures — 
500 to 5000 PSI—and at low flows—approximately 1 GPM at 2000 PSI. 
Use it for (1) Static testing of complete airplane systems. (2) Operation 
of subassemblies in which hydraulics are installed before final assembly 
such as wings, nose assemblies, etc. (3) Operation of simple systems 
during service such as flaps, wing folding, cowl flaps, doors. (4) Testing 
of relief valve settings. (5) Proof-testing hose assemblies. (6) Testing 
of hydraulic cylinders. (7) Operating power brakes and many other uses. 


Douglas, Lockheed, Martin and other major aircraft companies are order- 
ing this versatile, low-cost, test unit by the dozens. Portability permits 
tests at any point reached by plant air supply lines. Speeds work—saves 
tieing up expensive test equipment for simple test jobs. Write for Engi- 
neering Bulletin No. 400 which gives circuit and complete specifications. 











AVAILABLE SEPARATELY — Heart of the Model S-404 and 
of several other Sprague Test Machines is the Sprague 
Model S-216-C Air-Operated Hydraulic Boost Pump which 
is available as a separate unit for custom installations. 
Measures 8%" wide x 9%" deep. Simple, reliable, inex- 
pensive. Thousands in use. 





SPRAGUE 
7 
Enginee ung Con oralion 


1144 WEST 135TH STREET, GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Nonsked Revenues Show 
Marked Decline for '54 


Operating revenues of the non- 
scheduled air carriers showed a sharp 
26.16% decrease in 1954, totaling $52,- 
842,561 against $71,559,981 in 1953, 
according to figures filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Biggest decline was among the 
larger overseas operators—Transocean 
Air Lines, Seaboard & Western, Over- 
seas National and U.S. Overseas. Their 
revenues dropped 33.23% from $30,808,- 
814 in 1953 to $20,569,652 last year. 

At the same time, their business 
showed a decided shift, with civil rev- 
enue passenger-miles declining 59.66°/ 
(157,714,000 to 63,616,000) and mili- 
tary passenger-miles jumping 62.21% 
(245,749,000 to 398,629,000). Cargo traf- 
fic shifted in the opposite direction, civil 
ton-miles increasing 76.37% (6,355,000 
to 11,208,000) and military decreasing 
72.79%, (48,961,000 to 13,321,000). 
Total cargo ton-miles were down 
55.66%, from 55,316,000 to 24,529,000. 

Smallest decrease was in the North 
American Airlines group—Hemisphere 
Air Transport, Trans American Air- 
ways, Trans National Airlines, Twenti- 
eth Century Airlines and Unit Export 
Co. Inc. Operating revenue was $10,- 
352,666 in 1954 against $10,476,026 in 
1953, down 1.18%. Revenue passenger- 
miles increased 7.76% from 287,142,- 
000 to 309,430,000. Gain in civil traffic 
was 8.03%, while military increased 
3.85%. 

The remaining 55 carriers holding 
letters of registration (33 actually op- 
erated some reported revenues but no 
operations) showed a 27.6% revenue de- 
cline, from $30,275,141 to $21,920,243. 

Their revenue _ passenger-miles 
totaled 474,479,000, down 16.879, from 
1953’s 570,748,000. Civil traffic dropped 
32.99% while military gained 6.09%. 
Civil cargo ton-miles were up 93.68% 
(4,680,000 to 9,064,000), and military 
increased 36.46% (15,268,000 to 20,- 
834,000). cee 


USAF Safety Trophy 
Awarded to MATS 


The Air Force’s Daedalian Trophy 
for flight safety during 1954 has been 
awarded to the Military Air Transport 
Command. The award of the silver cup 
was made in recognition of the MATS 
safety record of only seven accidents per 
100,000 flying hours. The rate was the 
lowest in 6% years of operation. The 
three transport divisions of MATS 
achieved a rate of only two accidents 
per 100,000 flying hours in their over- 
ocean flights. 
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WASHINGTON 
| NATIONAL AIRPORT 


HARMON FIELD 
STEPHENVILLE 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
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MAINTENANCE CORPOR 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING NEW YORK-+41, N. Y. 
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FROM TAKE QFE 


Whenever an American jet needs a burst of extra 
speed — whether to get upstairs fast . . . to pull 
up and away after a “wave off” .. . or to flash out 
of the clouds on an approaching invader — it’s 
the afterburner that adds the power boost! And 
with CECO Afterburner Controls to govern after- 
burner thrust, extra power for speed bursts can 
be counted on when needed. The engineering and 
production of dependable afterburner fuel con- 
trols for jet engines is but one of many CECO 
contributions to America’s aerial supremacy. 


CECO can supply you with superior jet engine 
controls from present designs — or with special 
controls developed specifically to meet your 
engine requirements. 


CHANDLER-EVANS 


DIVISION NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
WEST HARTFORD 1, CONN., U.S.A. 


PIONEER PRODUCERS OF 
JET ENGINE FUEL CONTROLS @ AFTERBURNER REGULATORS 
PUMPS @ SERVOMECHANISMS @ CARBURETORS © PROTEK-PLUGS 
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AIR LINES 


VHF PACKAGE SELECTED 


FOR UNITED’S ENTIRE FLEET 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 


United Air Lines chose Collins 360 Channel VHF 
package to satisfy the present and future need for 
flexible communications. These new Collins 

14 ATR units are designed to ARINC Characteristic 
520 A. Because this system provides more channels 
than ever before, it will assure immediate contact 
with Air Traffic Control on all frequencies and greatly 
increase the speed and reliability in-flight 
communications. By a retrofitting program, United 
will soon have its entire fleet equipped with this VHF 
package. For full information about these and other 


new Collins equipments — 


Contact the Collins representative nearest you. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





261 Medison Aveave, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 

1200 18th Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

1930 Hi-Line Drive, DALLAS 2, TEXAS 

2700 W. Olive Avenue, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 

218 Sussex Gardens, LONDON W-2, ENGLAND 

Ave. Franklin Roosevelt 115 Gr. 603, RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
74 Sparks Street, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 








The nation’s Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet of four-engine airliners which 
would be called to active duty in event 
of mobilization is almost ready. 


As of April’ 1, the Defense Air 
Transportation Administration (DATA) 
reports, a total of 70% has been fitted 
with the necessary military equipment. 
At present, the nation’s commercial 
carriers are committed to provide a 
total of 317 four-engine planes, plus 
a “contingency” reserve of 25 more 
for use by the Military Air Transport 
Service. 

The value of the CRAF program 
to the Defense Department was cited 
recently by the Hoover Commission’s 
study group on transportation when 
it reported that it would cost the mili- 
tary services more than $425 million 
to acquire the 317 planes, exclusive of 
“debugging,” maintenance and other 
servicing costs. 

In addition, said the Hoover Com- 
mission’s study, “there are more than 
9,000 airline pilots and copilots regularly 
employed by the commercial airlines 
and thus in continuous training.” Be- 
tween 40% and 45% of these pilots are 
in the organized, volunteer, or inactive 
reserves. 

® Under the CRAF program, 
MATS could call up within 48 hours 
after M-Day: 125 Douglas DCs, 107 
DC type aircraft, 66 Lockheed Con- 
stellations and Super Connies and 19 
Boeing Stratocruisers, complete with 
the crews to fly them. The planes would 
come from the existing airfleets of 
18 scheduled carriers and five irregulars. 


Expressed as a percentage of the 
carriers’ total normal airlift capability, 
the contribution to CRAF would range 
from nearly 174% in the case of 
Braniff Airways to more than 374% 
for Alaska Airlines. The so-called “Big 
Four” trunklines would contribute 
about one-third of their total lift, with 
American Airlines supplying 33.63%, 
Eastern Air Lines 299%, TWA 33.24% 
and United Air Lines 33.98%. 


DATA periodically reviews the 
carriers’ commitments with representa- 
tives of the airlines so that more modern 
four-engine transports can be substi- 
tuted when feasible. In some cases, the 
aircraft each carrier is obligated to 
supply are no longer available and ad- 
justments must be made between air- 
lines so that CRAF will always be 
fairly stable. 

® One minor flaw in the CRAF 
scheme is that most of the planes in- 
volved are passenger transports, not 
designed to haul heavy high-priority 
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Reserve Fleet Totals 317 Four-Engine Transports 





freight across the Atlantic or Pacific. 
To this the Navy has just come up 
with a supplementary solution. 


Navy officials have proposed to the 
joint Air Coordinating Committee that 
the military services lease whatever 
modern cargo planes they can spare 
to commercial airlines to help them ex- 
pand their freight business. The lease 
price for these planes would be high 
enough to encourage the carriers to 
order similar planes with their own 
money after the business potential is 
developed. This, in turn, would make 
more cargo aircraft available for use 
in an emergency. 

The Navy currently is conducting 
such an experiment with one of its 
Douglas R6Ds (DC4A) which has 
been leased to Slick Airways for 
$20,000 a month. If the experiment 
works out, Navy probably will lease 
out many more, possibly even going so 
far as to purchase some of the latest 
cargo types, e.g., the USAF Lockheed 
C-130 turboprop. Meanwhile, Navy is 
trying to convince USAF officials that 
this plan has merit. 

*In reporting that modifications 
of the planes in CRAF are 70% com- 
pleted (about 220 of the 317 aircraft 
have the fittings installed and the 
required electronics equipment _pro- 


cured and stored), DATA points out 
that the program is not behind schedule. 
By last July, 211 of the planes had 
been scheduled to be modified. 

However, some of those planes 
with modifications have been replaced 
by others and still are potentially avail- 
able for mobilization even though not 
in CRAF. Moreover, they represented 
“insurance” until their faster replace- 
ments were made available. 

Directly related to the CRAF plan 
is the Office of Defense Mobilization’s 
policy of approving “certificates of 
necessity,” ic., five-year tax amortiza- 
tion rather than seven, for postwar air- 
liners. Because of the guide-line that 
these transports are “defense support- 
ing,” DATA has been made responsible 
for recommending approval or dis- 
approval of the airline requests. 

® While CRAF involves only four- 
engine planes, the certificate of necessity 
policy covers twin-engine airliners as 
well. The reason given is that while 
the two-engine transports probably 
would not be mobilized in case of war, 
they would be used in place of the 
Boeing, Douglas and Lockheed trans- 
ports which would be called up for 
use in MATS. 

Thus, since the five-year amortiza- 
tion policy for airliners was begun in 

















Transports in Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
Defense Air Transportation Administration has set the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet at 317 transports with a contingency reserve of 25. Tabulation of 
assignments by airline is listed below. 
DC- Constel- New % of Airlines’ 
Carrier Area DC-4 6/A/B B-377 lation Total Total Lift 
Alaska P 1 1 37.55 
American A Q 38 47 33.63 
Braniff A 0 5 5 17.48 
Capital A 4 7 11 30.99 
Continental A 2 2 28.93 
Delta-C&S A 7 7 18.55 
Eastern A 11 19 30 29.00 
Flying Tigers P 5 3 8 32.56 
National A 7 7 31.39 
Northwest P 5 5 3 13 33.97 
Pac. Northwest P 2 2 32.70 
Panagra A 3 1 4 24.50 
Pan American AP 26 16 42 33.31 
Resort A 7 7 35.09 
Slick P 2 2 27.13 
Trans World A 6 40 46 33.24 
United AP 20 31 51 33.98 
Western P 5 5 28.84 
Totals 99 106° #419 ~°@€~=©66 290 
Irregular Carriers 
Cal. Eastern P 4 4 
North American AP 2 1 3 
S&W A 5 5 
Transocean P 7 7 
U. S. Overseas P 8 8 
Totals 3a S| 7 
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STRATOS 


AIR-CONDITIONS THE NEWEST USAF BOMBER 
THE EIGHT-JET BOEING B-52 


























The Boeing B-52 jet bomber entering operational service with the Strategic Air Command this spring 
becomes the world’s first heavy jet bomber to go into service. 


Joining its medium jet bomber teammate in SAC—the Boeing B-47—the B-52 “Stratofortress” greatly 
strengthens America’s Air Arm. A high flying, high speed heavyweight with a range longer than that of any 
other operational jet aircraft, it is destined to be the backbone of SAC’s striking force for some time to come. 


To cool the crew and the tons of intricate equipment aboard the B-52, Boeing picked a highly efficient 
cooling system designed and produced by Stratos. 


Builders ob precision equipment hor aircropt systems 


j® STRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRCRAFT CORP. 


+» Whine the pune ib measured in Cight- years! 


Main Office: Bay Shore, L.1., N.Y. * West Coast Office: 1355 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calié, 
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1951, requests have been received by 
DATA to approve 174 twin-engine air- 
liners for rapid tax writeofts. Of these 
100 Martin 4-0-4s, 67 Convair 340s 
and seven 240s, all but four (two 240s, 
two 340s for National Airlines) have 
been approved. 

In the four-engine category, DATA 
was asked to recommend approval for 
270 planes and already has certified 
230 to the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation for final approval. Of the re- 
mainder, 32 still are pending, six were 
canceled and the application for the 
remaining two was withdrawn. 

® The total value of the 444 air- 
craft and spares applied for was 
$539,171,000. To date, the Commerce 
Department agency has seen to it that 
400 planes, involving a cost of $465,- 
700,000, were approved at 80%. (This 
latter figure means that 80% of the 
total price is for defense use and con- 
sequently may be amortized in five 
years. ) 

DATA, incidentally, also has ap- 
proved $11,624,000 worth of airline 
ground service facilities (hangars, pass- 
enger terminals, overhaul shops) for 
five-year amortization. 

Thus, the military services have 
arranged to take 48-hour delivery of 
a large fleet of airliners at minimum 
cost, complete with the aircrews to 


man them, when and if war comes. 
eee 
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_ High energy capacitor Silhinge. ignition 
| for lower power gas turbines! - 


Available: with choice of combinations in 
either single or dual units to meet the price 
and weight requirements of the small gas 
turbine field without sacrifice in depend- 
ability or performance! 

Write our Sales Department for details. 


Mel 
” eelndlom 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
C] A) Net — Hea York George W. Miller, Manager 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST. 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
AIRCRAFT IGNITION AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
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SKYDROL sweeps tne¢ fleets! 


New Airline Users Prove World-wide Demand for Skydrol Safety 


It’s more than a trend! Today, U.S. and for- 
eign airlines are switching to Skydrol in a 
wholesale, industry-wide move. Here’s why: 
e Skydrol is the only fire-resistant hydrau- 
lic fluid for hydraulic systems and cabin 
supercharger transmissions approved by 
the C.A.A. 

eSkydrol has never been implicated in a 
fire ...in over 3 million flying hours. 
eSkydrol lengthens the life of pumps up 
to 34%, lowers overhaul cost on compo- 
nents as much as 20%. 

e In supercharger service, Skydrol outlasts 
mineral oil 16 to 1. 

SKYDROL: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NORTH AMERICAN AIRCOACH 


AIRWORK* 


e Skydrol won’t corrode metals or alloys, is 
stable at operating temperatures, pressures. 


It costs less than you think—less than a 
single brake fire—to convert your planes 
to Skydrol. For 
information 
phone, write 
or wire Organic 
Chemicals 
Division, 
MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 


Box 478-O-3, 





a 


*Soon to use Skydrol 


AIR ALGERIE* 


Circle No. 36 on Reader Service Card. 








MATS Faces A Year of Change in 1955 


OR the Military Air Transport Serv- 

ice, 1955 promises to be a year of 
change. 

The organization headed by the 
USAF’s Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith this year 
will find itself: 

© Operating six turboprop trans- 
ports on a regular schedule so that the 
military services will be able to ascer- 
tain the turboprop engine’s potential. 

© Completely reorganized, with 
many of its present functions elim- 
inated. 

The turboprops involve two Lock- 
heed Super Constellations, two Boeing 
Stratocruiser-type aircraft and two Con- 
vair 340s. 

® The Lockheeds are designated 
YC-121Fs and are powered by four 
Pratt & Whitney T34s (about 5,500 hp 
each) turning Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers. 

® The Boeings are basically C-97 
Stratofighters also using four T34s but 
employing Curtiss-Wright _ propellers. 
Designation is YC-97]. 

® The Convairs are designated YC- 
131Cs and utilize two Allison T56s 
(3,750 hp each) turning Aeroproducts 
propellers. 

Thus, MATS’ 1700th Test Squad- 
ron (Turboprop), which is based at 
Kelly AFB, Tex., will be checking out 
not only the two most common turbo- 
props being produced in the U. S. today 
but also the suitability of propellers 
made by the three leading prop manu- 
facturers. And all this testing will be 
done on aircraft types which are widely 
used not only by the military but also 
by the major airlines. 

For MATS, the turboprop is some- 
thing entirely new. Never since the or- 
ganization was created on June 1, 1948, 
by merging the USAF’s Air Transport 
Command and the Naval Air Transport 
Service to operating domestic and inter- 
national routes had the joint air service 
(whose new vice commander is the 
Navy’s Rear Adm. Stanhope C. Ring) 
operated anything but piston engine air- 
planes. But MATS’ commander is on 
record with the statement that transport 
of military passengers and cargo will 
follow the commercial pattern, i.e., there 
definitely will be a need for turboprop 
and turbojet aircraft. The six planes to 
be tested will be providing the data 
necessary for the next step. 

As for the long-discussed and long- 
delayed reorganization, Air Secretary 
Harold E. Talbott has promised that 
this definitely will take place before 
June 30. Final details are still to be 
worked out, but in general the reorgan- 
ization is expected to result in: 
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® Elimination of the Airways and 
Air Communications Service, Air 
Weather Service, Air Rescue Service, 
Air Photographic and Charting Service, 
and Flight Service as MATS subsidi- 
aries and their resettlement in a new 
command. 


® MATS (or a successor agency) 
having the responsibility for operating 
its own passenger service, for admini- 
stration of the commercial airliners in 
the Civil Reserve Air Fleet and for con- 
tracting for commercial airlift. 


® Transferring some of MATS’ 
current resupply cargo operations to the 
Strategic Air Command so that SAC 
would be able to handle its own cargo 
needs for at least 90 days. 


* Contracting the remaining cargo 
services to commercial carriers, simul- 
taneously leasing them about 200 Boe- 
ing C-97s and Douglas C-124s. 

One of the troublesome points in 
this respect is that these two military 
planes will have to be certificated by 
CAA for civil use before they could be 
utilized by commercial carriers. 

In this manner, a large number of 
MATS’ existing fleet (which now con- 
sists of 536 planes, 425 of them four- 
engined) of aircraft would be farmed 
out and the transport service could then 
go ahead and order more modern types 
(including turboprops and _turbojets) 
without incurring Congressional wrath. 

MATS chalked up an impressive 
record in 1954, flying its 110,000 miles 
of air routes. It averaged one flight 
across the Atlantic or Pacific every 54 
minutes, and airlifted an average of 56 
military passengers, five patients and 
more than 20,000 pounds of cargo and 
mail every hour. 


The three transport divisions (Pa- 


cific, Atlantic, Continental) carried 






about 500,000 patients and passengers 
and more than 90,000 tons of freight 
and mail during the year. In all, accord- 
ing to the best estimates, MATS flew 
a total of 1.5 billion passenger-miles, 100 
million patient-miles, and 500 million 
ton-miles during calendar 1954. 

According to the Hoover Commis- 
sion study, MATS operates a total of 
536 planes (including 425 four-engine 
models), spent $:81.4 million on its 
operations in fisca. 1954, and employed 
103,268 persons as of June 30, 1954. 
The Hoover group study estimates the 
number of domestic MATS passengers 
at 1,832,000 and international passen- 
gers at 342,000 for fiscal 1954. During 
the same period, military mail carried 
from the U. S. abroad came to 9,856 
tons, inbound mail 9,230 tons. 


® Paralleling the operations of 
MATS to a degree are two other mili- 
tary airlift services, the Navy Fleet 
Logistics Air Wings (set up “to operate 
air transport essential to naval opera- 
tions where requirements could not be 
met by MATS”) and the Air Materiel 
Command's Logair, an all-cargo line 
created to distribute plane parts and 
accessories in critically short supply. 

The Hoover group found that both 
Logair and FLAW (which has 131 
planes, including 98 four-engine models, 
and flew 550 million passenger-miles 
and 39 million ton-miles in 1954) du- 
plicate many of MATS’ routes and 
functions. As a result, it has recom- 
mended that all these operations be 
merged into MATS. Moreover, it was 
urged that the integrated MATS be re- 
stricted and limited to persons and 
cargo needing military air transporta- 
tion. 

“Only 
have been 
practicable 


after commercial carriers 
utilized to the maximum 
extent,” says the study, 





MATS' first turboprop transport, the Convair YC-131C, powered by Allison T56 engines. 
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when the 


Tactical 


Air Arm Today we're at peace...and the strong right arm of 


this man can help to keep us there. 
ulls He’s ‘Tac Air’! And in addition to his time- 
Pp honored role of providing air superiority and air 
support for ground operations, this man now has 
the switch new and greater responsibilities. 

Increased mobility and today’s lightweight thermo- 
nuclear weapons mean that the Tactical Air Arm can 
now carry a war to the enemy anywhere in the world 
—around the clock and in any weather. 

Today, a major part of Martin’s development effort 
is geared to the top-level thinking on problems of the 
new Tactical Air Arm’s arsenal. 
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AIRCRAFT TRADE SHOWS, INC. 


invites you to visit 


the fourth International 


AVIATION 
TRADE SHOW 


May 4, 5, 6, 1955 


MATS Worldwide Operational Statistics 


JUNE 1948 THROUGH FEBRUARY 1955 
Transport Operations 





2,540,263 Passengers Airlifted 


327,038 
2,867,301 
480,448.0 


799,282.3 


Airlifted 


of passengers, patients, 


21,926 Transatlantic Crossings 
45,866 Transpacific Crossings 


Tons Carge & Mail Airlifted 
Total Tons (includes tons 


cargo and mail airlifted.) 


5,918,242,364 Passenger-Mi. Flown 


Medical Patients Airlifted 842,000,118 Patient-Mi. Flown 
Total Passengers & Patients 


6,760,242,482 Total Miles Flown 
542.692 Patient Movements 
Worldwide 
1,869,635,054 Total Tom-Mi. (includes 
passenger and pa- 
tient, cargo and mail 
ton miles flown.) 


Air Weather Service 




















Please fill in this registration form and mail 
it to Aircraft Trade Shows, Inc., Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York 1, N. Y. Or fill in and 
present at the registration desk. This will 
expedite your admittance to the show. 
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NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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“should transportation on service car- 
riers be authorized.” 


MATS therefore finds itself about 
to be revamped. Within a few months, 


Number Missions 22,167 

Number Mission Hours Flown 362,154 

69th REGIMENT ARMORY Number Mission Miles Flown 55,965,588 
Number Aerial Weather Observations 614,279 

Lexington Avenue at 26th Street, New York City Air Rescue Service 

Number Missions 11,486 

May 4 & 6: 11 A.M. - 10 P.M. Number Persons Aided 53,562 
Number Mission Hours Fl 207,924 

May 5: 11 A.M. @ 5 P.M. Source: MATS " — 
@ 


the reorganized air transport service 
will be almost unrecognizable. But in 
the long-run the nation and the mili- 
tary services will benefit from the 
streamlining. eee 











We the employees and new owners of Lake Central Airlines, are 
proud of our reputation as the "Friendly" airline. Each of us—mechanic, 
stewardess, pilot, station agent, office worker—is now a member of 
Lake Central's Sales Staff, and our product is SERVICE. Every passenger 
that boards a Centraliner is made to feel as if he were the most 


important person ever to fly via L. C. A... . because he is! His comfort, 


his safety, and his convenience are our sincere concern. When it comes 


to passenger service, nothing is considered “above and beyond the 
call of duty.” We are selling more than just air transportation, we are 


selling SERVICE! 


THE WORLD’S ONLY EMPLOYEE-OWNED AIRLINE 


SERVING INDIANA, 
OHIO, MICHIGAN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
AND ILLINOIS 


WIM IM TTT 
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UNSEEN TARGET ON THE SPOT! 


Complex fire control systems are highly developed electronic 
minds concealed in today’s wonder weapons—capable of searching 
out, tracking and destroying unseen targets automatically! 


And in Crosley reliability, the Military finds quick response to rigid demands 
for accuracy and dependability in building these intricate “intelligence” systems. 
Crosley develops and designs the basic ideas, tests complete systems under all 
environmental conditions and quickly translates results into volume 
production— real assurance— Crosley does the job right and on time! 


For Procurement Agencies and Defense Contractors: 
an illustrated brochure describing Crosley facilities for Military 
production. Write for your copy today, on your business letterhead. 
Avco Defense and Industrial Products, Stratford, Connecticut. 


CROSLEY « LYCOMING * AMERICAN KITCHENS DEFENSE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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MEN—Then and Now Here are 
three Braniff men—as they were in 
1937 and as they are today. Left 
to right in both pictures: R. H. 
(Bob) Burck, now General Traffic 
and Sales Manager; B. L. (Jack) 
Daugherty, District Sales Manager, 
Brownsville; Gordon Shook, District 
Sales Manager, San Antonio. Jack 
Daugherty and Gordon Shook joined 
Braniff in 1935. Bob Burck was 
employee No. 117 when he came 
with Braniff in 1936, Now there 
are more than 4000. 


The year is 1937. Picture three eager young 
men, determined to succeed in an industry as 
young as themselves. What does the future 
hold? What would they see if they could look 


ahead twenty years? 


But who can look ahead twenty years in the 
airline industry? They couldn’t. We can’t today. 
We can show you what happened to these 


three and to thousands of others of whom 


they are typical. Here are the pictures. Here is 


the story of an airline and its people, its 


progress and its growth in service to the 


traveling public. 


And where do we go from here? Who knows? 
We are on the verge of the jet era. The atomic 
era will follow that. Perhaps there are young 
men with Braniff today who will see schedules 
departing for the moon. Anybody want to 


line up for a photo? 















PLANES — Then and Now !n 1937 the 
Braniff fleet was 7 aircraft—10 passenger 
Lockheed Electras. In 1955 there are more 
than 60—Convair 340’s, DC-3's and de- 
luxe, four-engine Douglas equipment 
especially engineered for today’s long-range 
y domestic and international travel 
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ROUTES — Then and Now in 1937, 
Braniff operated ‘‘From the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf,’’ 2453 route miles. Today, 
Braniff serves 61 cities in 9 countries 
on two continents with 18,942 certified 
route miles 
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CHARTING A 
COURSE OF 
PROGRESS 


1949 1954 


1948 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


___Two industry records highlighted the steady growth and progress made by 
Piedmont Airlines during 1954. The 308,893 passengers who flew Piedmont dur- 
ing 1954 established the airline as the first local service carrier to fly over 
300,000 passengers in a single year. Earlier in 1954, Piedmont had set a 
record by becoming the first of the local service airlines to fly 1,000,000 
passengers. In addition, Piedmont in one month — August — 
broke another local service record by flying 31,893 passengers. 

Piedmont added only one new station to its system in 1954—Princeton- 
Bluefield, W. Va., but in March of this year inaugurated new service to 
three other important cities—Columbus, Ohio, Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
Marietta, Ohio. Today Piedmont operates over 3,087 route miles, serving 45 
Cities in seven states. 

_ Throughout seven years of continuous progress, the proportion of 
Piedmont passengers flying “interline” has been large. And 1954 was no exception! 


To our friends in the business who have 
contributed so much to our growth, we say‘. “em 
“thank you.”’ We can assure you that 
Piedmont Airlines will continue to 
stimulate and develop interline 
business to the fullest possible 
extent. 


PIEDMONT 
Hilines, ROUTE OF THE PACEMAKERS 


Home Office and Operations Base—Smith Reynolds Airport 


WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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People 





Airlines 
D. Walter 


return to 
United Air Lines as ass’t to the presi- 
dent from Deputy Ass’t Secretary of 
Defense April 30. 

Louis Lesieur is new president of 


Swan will 


Air France, succeeding Max Hymans 

who remains chairman of the board. 
Elsewhere in the industry the fol- 

lowing changes have been noted: 

J. J. Dierssen, of United Air Lines’ 
San Francisco sales staff, appointed 
publicity staff ass’t at Chicago; Ben- 
nett King named district publicity mer. 

Bertram R. Rashkow of Pan 
American World Airways named di- 
rector of Flight Safety, Inc.’s Elec- 
tronics Engineering. 

John Young, Jr., named gen. sales 
mgr. for North America for Sabena, 
Belgian Air Lines. 

Brian Griffin appointed advertising 
executive, North America, for British 
Overseas Airways Corp. 

Alvin D. Niemeyer and R. H. Ben- 
dio, Sr., elected v.p.-operations and 
v. p.-maintenance respectively of North 
Central Airlines. 

Dr. Randolph Lovelace II, Frederick 
F. Robinson, R. Dixon Speas and Henry 
A. Bruno elected board members of 
Flight Safety Foumfation, Inc. 

John W. Force, Jr., appointed mgr. 
of passenger service for Central Air- 
lines. 


Manufacturing 


Dr. Myles L. Mace, professor Har- 
vard Business School, joins Litton In- 
dustries as vice president. 

Elsewhere in the industry are the 
following changes: 

Maj. Gen. Gordon P. Saville (USAF 
ret’d), named director of Office of Mili- 
tary Requirements of Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp. 

Doug Shropshire, formerly supt. of 
engine overhaul for National Airlines, 
aviation rep. for Champion Spark 
Plug Co. in southeastern U. 8. 

Bailey Wright, CAA, named head 
of Aero Products, Inc.’s new dept. for 
landing gear service in Cleveland. 

Everett H. Schroeder, former serv- 
ice mgr. for Pacific Airmotive Corp. in 
charge of Kollsman Instrument Corp.’s 
airline contracts. 

William Carl has moved up from 
sales engineer to ass’t sales mgr., Elec- 
tronic Equipment Division of Air Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

T. J. Dalton, former service mer. 
with Red Bank Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., named sales and serv- 
ice mgr. of NASCO, Inc. of Miami. 

Alexander MacGillivray, appointed 
director of finance, Hughes Aircraft Co. 

W. T. Wilson in charge of new 
Washington office of Western Gear. 

Howard E. Roberts goes from di- 
rector-operations to gen. mgr. of Ameri- 
can Helicopter Div., Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp. 

Hayward F. York named operating 
mer. of Chrysler Jet Engine Plant. 

Gerhard Neumann and George E. 
Fouch named gen. mgrs. in General 
Electric Co.’s Aircraft Gas Turbine Di- 
vision, heading the Jet Engine Dept. 
and the Evendale Operating Dept., 
respectively. 
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New “Weight-Saver’”’ 


HYDRAULIC ACCUMULATOR 


Up to 30% 
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Construction Details 
of the Redco Piston Type 
Hydraulic Accumulators 


Manufacturers of aircraft, aircraft engines, jet engines 
and guided missiles—where every pound of weight 
eliminated means untold savings—will appreciate 
the major advantage of using the new Redco 
Piston Type Hydraulic Accumulator*. 
Made under license arrangement with 
John W. Overbeke, nationally recog- 
nized design-development engineer, 
this new Redco Accumulator meets 
Specification MJL-A-5498B (inde- 
pendent laboratory report )— yet it 
is from 4 to 11 pounds lighter 
than competitive models. 
For lighter weight and 
longer service—without 
leakage—specify Redco 
Piston Type Hydrau- 
lic Accumulators. 


Electrolized cylinder, inside and out 


Micro-finished cylinder interior surfaces 


Double sealed (when inactive) 


Easily disassembled without the use of 
special tools 


® Operating Pressure . . . 3000 PSI 
® Minimum Design Pressure .. . 12,000 PSI 


ob 
- 
® Tefion back-up rings 
*€ 
a 


; —— | ” 2 





“Patents Applied For 


Weight Table of Redco Piston Type Hydraulic Accumulators 


Redco Part Number Envelope Number Capacity Dry Weight in Lbs. 








D-8401-001 | ms28700-1 as 3.3 
D-8402-001 | MS$28700-2 50 4.2—+ 
Get the facts today... °-8403-001 MS28700-3 50 5.9 
, D-8404-001 MS28700-4 100 7.7 
wee for complete D-8405-001 MS28700-5 200 11.0—+ 
information. D-8406-001 MS28700-6 200 16.1 
D-8407-001 MS28700-7 400 22.5—+ 








Tt Actual weights. 


TOOL DIVISION 
RED LION CABINET CO., RED LION (York County) PA. 
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TOPSIDE the U. S. Navy carrier Intrepid (CVA-I1). 
























(Note: No counterpoise 


system is needed to provide a reflecting surface for Tacan's radiating system.) 


New Details of Tacan Performance 


S the Senate Rules Committee met 

to consider setting up a joint Con- 
gressional Investigating Committee to 
study the Tacan controversy, the De- 
partment of Defense permitted a token 
declassification of some Tacan perform- 
ance characteristics. 

“Availability” of Tacan and a few 
details were announced by International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corp. Infor- 


mation released by IT&T presented 
Tacan as an “integrated” system offer- 
ing: 


® Best direction and distance meas- 
uring accuracy under varied siting con- 
ditions required for tactical military op- 
erations, Cited was ANDB’s _fact- 
finding Vortac committee report that 
Tacan has “more potentialities than 
VOR under certain military conditions, 
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YOUR 


‘CALLING CARD FOR 


A BRILLIANT FUTURE... 


Bendix Missile Section is a major contractor in the U.S. Navy’s guided 
missile program --a part of the “new look” in our defense plan. Our 
expanding program has many opportunities for senior engineering 
personnel: Electronics Engineers, Dynamicists, Servo-Analysts, Stress 
Analysts, Project Coordinators, and Designers. Take time now to look 
into the opportunities which Bendix can offer you. Write Employment 


Dept. M, 401 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana. 
Circle No. 65 on Reader Service Card. 











that is, shipboard use and field condi- 
tions requiring ability to set up a facil- 
ity within two hours.” 

Vortac originally reported the sit- 
ing problems to be different “. . . for 
each system, but both systems must be 
carefully sited for maximum perform- 
ance.” VOR requires a flat 1000-foot 
radius cleared area for its ground an- 
tenna. Also, “Tacan is difficult to site 
if the antenna is close to the ground. 
However, Tacan siting problems are 
adequately overcome by elevating the 
antenna.” 

Claiming Tacan’s azimuth accuracy 
to be “within one degree,’ IT&T re- 
vealed that Tacan’s distance measuring 
“of the order of 2/10 of a mile, 

superior to ordinary radar 


accuracy 
makes it 
accuracy.” 

* Large weight and space savings 
by combining azimuth and distance 
functions in the same radio frequency 
channels and circuits, and reduced num- 
ber of antennas. Vortac recommended, 
on January 5, 1955, development of a 
“lightweight model of an omnibearing 
and distance system to work with 
Tacan ground equipment,” to “ 
provide an equipment for use in light 
aircraft such as Army liaison craft, 
Navy and Air Force trainers, plus 
civilian aircraft.” 

Further, “250 of these airborne sets 
should be provided for a thorough 
long-term in-service operational evalua- 
tions.” 

IT&T disclosed dimensions of their 
equipment as 7 x 10 x 15 
claim it occupies 


airborne 


inches, and 





antenna 


TACAN 


transmitting-receiving 
mounted on Federal Telecommunication Lab- 
oratories research tower, at Nutley, N. J. 
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several times less space than previous 
airborne system units providing much 
less navigational information.” 

Federal Telecommunications Lab- 
oratories, division of IT&T, has report- 
edly proposed a civil Tacan airborne 
unit weighing 25 pounds (AMERICAN 
Aviation, April 11, p. 29). Rumors are 
that FTL will show a fully developed 
Tacan airborne unit in July. This may 
indicate nearness of declassification for 
technical features of Tacan. 


*IT&T said “large scale produc- 
tion of military Tacan has been started 
by Federal Telephone and Radio Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., and Hoffman 
Radio Corp. eee 


Production Notes 


Two of the largest forging presses 
in the USAF’s heavy press program will 
start production on May 5 when 
Aluminum Co. of America’s Cleveland 
facility activates its 35,000 and 50,000- 
ton forgers. AF Secretary Harold E. 
Talbott and I. W. Wilson, Alcoa presi- 
dent will speak during the ceremony. 

* *# 

Temco Aircraft Co. has _ been 
awarded its seventh subcontract by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. to produce 
outer wing panels for the P2V Neptune 
patrol bomber. Contract covers wing 
deliveries through 1956. 





Los Angeles office has been opened 
by Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, 
Mass. heavy forging press firm to 
serve California, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington territories. 

* * 


Air-to-air heat exchangers produced 
by The Garrett Corp.’s AiResearch 
Manufacturing Div., Los Angeles have 
been purchased in quantity by Motor- 
ola, Inc. They will be used to cool 
newly designed pressurized radar indi- 
cators in U. S. Air Force jet bomber 
navigation and bombing systems. 

* * 


Helipot Corp. will break ground 
soon for a $2,000,000 main plant on 
a 15-acre site in Newport Beach, Calif. 
suilding will be complete by mid-1956. 

* . 


Assets of Thermalectric Engineer- 
ing Co. of Van Nuys, Calif. have been 
purchased by Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. 
Kidde will operate the former aircraft 
accessory firm as a division, 

* > 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp. recently 
broke ground for a new $1,000,000 
office building near its present plant in 
St. Louis. New facility will house pro- 
curement and helicopter engineering 
personnel. 
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On April 6, 1945, MOHAWK ’s first passenger flight left 
Ithaca for Flushing, Long Island — a single-engine, 3- 
passenger plane. Today MOHAWK serves 30 com- 
munities through 17 airports ...connects at major 
terminals with transcontinental and interna- 
tional planes ...carries more than a quarter 
of a million passengers annually in a 
modern fleet of DC-3’s, soon to be 
joined by MOHAWK Convairs! On 
our tenth birthday we wish to 
thank all — customers, em- 
ployees, and friends— 
who have made it 

possible. 




































































Flying With Douglas On: 


% Air Algeria * Ul 

% Ailgie Azur * LAN 

% Alitalia % Pan American 
* ANA % Philippine Air Lines 
* Braniff %*% Sabena 

* CMA * SAS 

% Canadian Pacific »y Swissair 

*% Delta—C as * TAI 

% Eastern * UAT 

*% Japan Air Lines * United 

* KLM *% Western 

















HARDMAN TOOL & ENGINEERING CO. 
1845 $. Bundy Drive + los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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West Coast Talk . . « By Fred S. Hunter 


* Money-making, DC-7C style 
* Super Connie’s thinner wing 


* A tribute 


HOW DO YOU dig this crazy, 
mixed up business? This, we are 
told, is the jet age. Then why is 
everybody buying more reciprocating- 
powered airplanes like mad? 

Plain truth is the piston plane 
still has a lot of life left in it. Take 
the Douglas DC-7C. Now 
here’s quite an airplane, 
folks. Considering speed, 
range and payload, it’s 
probably the best-balanced 
plane Douglas ever built. 
It will carry a standard 
maximum payload of 16,- 
800 pounds up to 4,000 
miles. It can be operated 
over the Atlantic nonstop 
in both directions; at maxi- 
mum cruise power eastbound, at 
max range power west. At 2,000- to 
3,000-mile ranges, its 200-pound/mile 
direct operating cost will work out 
at about 1.4¢. 

Those are money-making num- 
bers for anybody’s airline. So it is 
little wonder the carriers are buying 
DC-7Cs, even though they have to 
cough up to the tune of the highest 
price in airline history, $2,217,000 
for the standard overseas version. 
With 1957 delivery positions filling 
up rapidly, Douglas, in the planning 
stage, is already mapping out future 
positions for 1958. When you figure 
normal writeoff of seven years, a 
1958 delivery adds up to 1965 usage. 
Even on a fast writeoff of five years, 
you come to 1963. 


LOCKHEED’S Model 1049G 
Super Constellation is another long- 
range job you can count on being 
around for a spell. Make no mistake 
about this airplane. True, it won't 
cruise as fast as the DC-7. But it 
is loaded with sex appeal in cabin 
design and appointments and it 
doesn’t miss on payload, range or 
seat-mile costs. The plane itself costs 
a little less, approximately $1,900,000. 
Moreover, Lockheed is now fixing 
up to hook its new “Star” thin wing 
onto the Super Constellation fuselage 
to step up the cruising speed. This 
will give Lockheed a piston-powered 
craft which it more than likely will 
continue to be delivering in 1958. 





to Robert Gross’ philosophy 


WE MIGHT NOTE in passing 
that the lack of any compelling urge 
on the part of the airlines to hasten 
the day of the jet transport meets 
with high approval in certain other 
quarters; like Wright Aeronautical, 
for instance, which has no com- 
mercial jet engine im- 
mediately in sight, but is 
doing very nicely ($79,800 
for the new EA) with its 
Turbo Compounds | that 
power all the DC-7s and 
later Super Constellations. 
Hamilton Standard is an- 
other. This company re- 
cently increased the price 
on its props, and a set for 
a DC-7C, including con- 
trols, now comes to approximately 
$61,000. Before the raise, the price 
was approximately $57,000. 

* * 


DONALD W. DOUGLAS, in 
his recent annual report, observed 
that 1955 promised “bright prospects 
and highly satisfactory results” in 
the DC-7 field. The way things are 
going, he could just as safely have 
tipped off the stockholders that 
profits from the commercial side 
of the business are going to be 
real good in 1956 and 1957, too. In 
other words, Douglas is going to 
have three more good years. 

*- 


THIS RELATIONSHIP of 
commercial and military brings up 
the subject of values in this business 
of ours. You may have your own 
ideas, but we like what Robert E. 
Gross said in Lockheed’s annual 
report: 

“The one thing that all of us 
in aircraft manufacturing are work- 
ing toward is a world air system— 
a big world air system, stronger, 
faster, more reliable and economical 
than anything we've ever had. The 
way to avert a world disaster is 
through world education, and the 
only way we can have world edu- 
cation is to have world communica- 
tion and relationships with one an- 
other. And the best way we can 
do this is to use the greatest thing 
that has ever been invented to bring 
people of the world closer together 
—the airplane.” 
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The father of our time is the Sun, 
whose day we divide, whose heat 
gives life. To the Oriental, time is as 
a silent pool, and man comes and goes re | i 

as do the ripples on its surface— e n u r n Bg a c Cc u ra c y 
enduring within the great continuum 

of creation. To the Westerner, time is 


an arrow, swift in flight — sure in Flights come and flights go. The sun boils and pools freeze. Time comes and 
destination, passing, ever passing on. ‘ " 
time goes, but the accuracy of Kollsman products endures. 

















You can depend upon Kollsman . . . in these seven fields: 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
PRECISION CONTROLS 
PRECISION COMPUTERS AND COMPONENTS 
OPTICAL COMPONENTS AND SYSTEMS 
RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 
MOTORS AND SYNCHROS 
INSTRUMENTS FOR SIMULATED FLIGHT TRAINERS 


Our manufacturing and research facilities . . . our skills and talents, are 
available to those seeking solutions to instrumentation and control problems. 


0 | | S m q n INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


80-12, 45th AVE., ELMHURST, NEW YORK + GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA + Sussipiary oF Sdavzdard coi PRODUCTS Co. INC. 
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In the year just past, Turbo Compound-powered trans- 
ports offered world travellers the advantages of 51% bil- 
lion seat miles of luxury service with perfect safety. The 
total is growing constantly. When present airline re-equip- 
ment programs are completed, 70,000,000 seat miles per 
day — over 25 billion per year — will be flown in trans- 
ports powered by the Turbo Compound. 





PROFIT POWER FOR THE WORLD’S 
FASTEST LONG-RANGE TRANSPORTS 


Teamed with Lockheed Super Constellations and Douglas 
DC-7’s, the Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compound engine has 
created a new reality of luxurious, high-speed transpor- 
tation. Across all six continents and seven seas, this power- 
plant has telescoped time and distance, setting impressive 
records for speed with safety, and power with profit. 

Such performance is a tribute to the engineering per- 
ception and skills that were able to harness exhaust gases 
formerly wasted in empty air — harness them to the Turbo 
Compound, and increase its horsepower by twenty per- 
cent without increasing fuel consumption! 


1955 


The TURBO 
COMPOUND 


5% BILLION SEAT MILES IN 1954 
WITH A PERFECT SAFETY RECORD 





SELECTED BY 30 LEADING WORLD 
AIRLINES PLUS THE MILITARY SERVICES 


On the basis of proved performance under all conditions 
of climate and geography, these 30 leading world airlines 
have selected the Turbo Compound for their global 
routes. In addition, the Turbo Compound has been 
chosen by the U.S. Navy and the Air Forces of both the 
U.S. and Canada to power a wide variety of long-range 
aircraft that fortify America’s defenses. 


AIR FRANCE « AIR-INDIA INTERNATIONAL + AMERICAN AIRLINES + 
AVIANCA — COLOMBIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS «+ 8.0.A.C. — BRITISH 
OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION + BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 
¢ CUBANA— CIA. CUBANA DE AVIACION, S.A. © DELTA-C&S AIR 
LINES * DEUTSCHE LUFTHANSA «+ EASTERN AIR LINES © IBERIA — AIR- 
LINES OF SPAIN * KLM — ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES + LINEA AEROPOSTAL 
VENEZOLANA + NATIONAL AIRLINES * NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES + 
PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES * PANAGRA——PAN AMERICAN- 
GRACE AIRWAYS + PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS « QANTAS EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS LTD. © SABENA «+ S-A-S— SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
© SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES * SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS + SWISS- 
AIR, « THA! AIRWAYS COMPANY, LTD. * TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES + 
TRANSPORTES AEREOS PORTUGUESES * TRANS WORLD AIRLINES © UNITED 
AIR LINES + “VARIG” BRAZIL. 


This background of world-wide experience—combined 
with forward thinking that made the Turbo Compound 
the champion in its class — has now led to the concept of 
a new engine type which provides the richer resources of 
power needed for the sonic air age. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION - 


WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 
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Across the continent in 5% hours — across the Atlantic 
in 7% hours —that is the promise of air transport by 
1960. And for such performance, Curtiss-Wright has 
developed a new engine type — the DE-RATED TURBO- 
PROP —to provide safe, conservative power for huge 
transports that will cruise at speeds of 500 miles per 
hour plus. 


SAFETY The DE-RATED TURBOPROP was devel- 
oped from the famous Curtiss-Wright J65 turbojet, with 
modifications that harness the engine’s power to a pro- 
peller for greater efficiency. This engine is capable of 
developing horsepower far beyond the needs of the imme- 
diate future. Curtiss-Wright engineers have, therefore, 
“de-rated” the engine for commercial use — modified its 
design so that it operates at a conservative 60% of its 
real potential — with low stress and low operating tem- 
peratures for greater reliability. The result: a light, com- 
pact powerplant with impressive safety factors, low noise 
levels, proved components, and an earning capacity 
which out-distances that of any other engine type ever 
developed. 


NOISE This is a smooth running, powerful turbine 
that will permit an airplane to take-off quickly and climb 
rapidly to cruising altitude resulting in a minimization of 
airport noise. The lower tip speed of the low activity pro- 
peller possible with this engine will also provide a quieter 
cabin during take-off and climb than that possible with 
other type engines. Thus, the type of conservative, fore- 
sighted planning that created the Turbo Compound ful- 
fills in the DE-RATED TURBOPROP the needs of the 
future for greater speed, less noise, plus range and safety 
with payloads that pay a record breaking profit. 





the DE-RATED 
TURBOPROP 


POWER, SAFETY AND PROFIT FOR THE 
NEAR-SONIC TRANSPORTS OF THE FUTURE 


DE-RATED TURBOPROP 





BLOCK-TO-BLOCK 
MILES PER HOUR 


NON 





5 © 15 2 2 ww 35 
FLIGHT DISTANCE—100 MAES 
Four-engined transports with DE-RATED TURBOPROPS 
will fly in the near-sonic range of 500 miles per hour plus, 
giving them block-to-block speeds of over 475 miles per hour 
on flights of transcontinental length. This compares with 
block-to-block speeds of 375 miles per hour for Turbo Com- 
pound transports, and less than 300 miles per hour for non- 
compounded engines. 
OE-RATED TURBOPROP 


10 HRS 


CAPACITY 


ANNUAL FULL LOAD . 
TON-MILES PER PLANE 





S$ 0 18 2 2 BW 35 
FLIGHT DISTANCE—100 MILES 


Because a typical four-engined transport with DE-RATED 
TURBOPROPS combines large payload capacity with near- 
sonic speed, it offers high utilization to the operator. For 
example, two transcontinental flights a day are possible with 
the same ship. 


PROFIT 


PERCENT OF PRESENT 
ANNUAL EARNINGS 8 
(60% FULL LOAD) 7 


DE-RATED TURBOPROP 


10 HRS 
TURBO COMPOUND 
8 wes 





3% 35 


1 15 2 25 
FLIGHT DISTANCE—100 MILES 


With high speed, payload and utility, the DE-RATED TUR- 
BOPROP-powered transport has a high annual revenue ton- 
mile carrying capacity resulting in a substantial increase in 
earning power (annual per plane). 





CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION - 


WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 
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Transatlantic Air Traffic Makes 


New Gains; Trend 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 


IR TRAVEL across the Atlantic 
continued its increase in 1954, 
but at a slower pace than in previous 
years. A total of 550,000 first-class and 
tourist passengers used the regular 
schedules of the 12 U. S. and foreign 
airlines flying routes between the U. S., 
Canada and Europe. 
This represented an 8.56% gain 


is to Aircoach 


over the 506,601 passengers carried by 
11 lines in 1953 (Iberia opened service 
in the latter part of 1954). The increase 
in 1953 over 1952 was 17.6%, while 
1952 over 1951 was 30.99% (1952 was 
the first year of tourist service). 

® Last year saw a continued shift 
from first-class to tourist. Of the 550,000 
passengers, 380,176, or 69.19% rode the 
low-fare flights, compared with 63.3°% 








| Including only U. S. traffic, they carried 
| 52.5 


of the 1953 total. Of all seats available, 
69.49% were tourist. 

Excluding the Canada-Europe traf- 
fic carried by British Overseas Airways 
Corp., KLM Royal Dutch Airlines and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, and counting 
only U. S.-Europe schedules, 68.1% oi 
the passengers rode tourist and 68.7 
of the available seats were in that cate- 
gory. 

The 380,176 tourist passengers rej 
resented an 18.6% gain over the 320. 
529 of 1953, and the number of seats 
available increased 26.6%. At the same 
time, the number of first-class riders de- 
clined 8.7°4 and first<lass seats avail 
able dropped 9.89. 

If only U. S.-Europe travel is 
counted, tourist passengers gained 
20.2% over 1953, seats available were 
up 28.4%, while first-class traffic 
dropped 9.39% and seats were down 
9,9°/, 

Operation of “mixed” flights, car 
rying first-class and tourist on the same 
airplane, rose sharply. In 1953, 574 such 
trips were flown; the 1954 total was 
2,826. 

®*The two U. S. airlines, Pan 
American World Airways and TWA, 
carried 46.4% of the total passengers 
and made available 44.8°% of the seats. 
, and furnished 50.1% of the space. 
Breaking down the total, the U. S. 
carriers handled 47°% of the first-class 
trafic (51.59% including only U. S. 
schedules) and 46.2°% of tourist (53 
including only U. S.) They furnished 


43.2°/ of first-class and 45.6°% of tourist 
seats (47.2°4 and 51.5°%% for U. S. traf 
fic). 


The 1954 figures also show: 

® Air passenger traffic was 61.7 
of the total carried by Atlantic steam 
ships (all classes). In this comparison, 
charter passengers are included in the 
airline figure. In 1953, air was 58.6 
of steamship; in 1952, 52.8%, and in 
1951, 47.7°/. 

Of the total first-class market 
(steamship and air) 50.8°/% went by air, 
49.2°% by steamship. 

® Cargo showed continued growth, 
gaining from 9,764.5 tons to 10,938.5 
tons, up 12%. The 1953 gain over 1952 
was 8.3°%4. The European lines plus 
Trans-Canada led in this field, handling 
64.3°% of the total. Including only U. S$ 
business, the European carriers had 
59.99% of the market. KLM again led in 
allcargo flights operated, with 304. 
PAA flew 145, TWA 139. 

® Mail loads increased from 5,452.4 
tons in 1953 to 6,660.5, up 22.29%. The 
U. S. lines dominated, hauling 63%. 

* Overall load factor on first-clas 
flights (U. S.:and Canada to Europe) 
was slightly higher compared wit! 
1953—63.1% against 62.3%. ee e e 
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\ VY “/ “When my bosses saw the beautiful “flying office” 

: \ //f that SPARTAN had created from an old PV-1, 

li i | \ }] they gave me a service button, a bag of oats, and 

4 sent me out to pasture. Can’t blame them, either. 

I’m pretty proud of myself, but I’ll have to admit 

: I could never offer the convenience, the styling, 
f or the safety of that SPARTAN conversion.” 


Some modern companies are still back in the horse- 
and-buggy days when it comes to transportation. 
But increasing numbers of progressive firms are 
realizing the value of speed, work-en-route, and 
executive convenience. SPARTAN serves these 
forward-looking firms by furnishing safe, com- 
fortable and efficient “flying offices” . . . made 
to order for their use. Investigate the possibilities 
of using executive aircraft in your business; call 


or write SPARTAN today. 


v7 






Ask for our new brochure which illustrates and describes our many facilities. 
A request on your company letterhead will bring a copy by return mail. 


SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
AVIATION SERVICE DIVISION 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
c J 
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Air Traffic Both Ways Between U. S., Canada and Europe, 1954 
United States Traffic Canadian Traffic 








wn 

w U.S. Canada Grand 

< AF BOAC EIAI Iberia* KLM LAI PAA SABENA SAS SWISS TWA TOTAL BOAC KLM TCA Total Total 

O Rev. Pass. ... 13,100 26,333 O 543 13,172 3,491 54,462 3,276 10,515 4,731 25,280 154,903 7,997 3,774 3,150 14,921 169,824 
Seat Capacity 22,705 40,967 0 1,918 21,937 10,514 79,038 6,780 17,495 8,030 37,284 246,668 12,183 6,247 4,087 22,517 269,185 

 % Seats Used 57.7 64.3 0 283 60.0 33.2 68.9 48.3 60.1 58.9 67.8 62.8 65.6 60.4 77.0 66.3 63.1 

w~ Ist Class Fits. 381 816 0 0 344 127 1,326 179 482 103 1,215 4,973 243 0 2 245 5,218 

@ Mixed Fits. .. 0 76 327 290 560 78 124 375 0 2,038 0 350 438 788 2,826 

L Cargo Fits. .. 0 13 0 0 304 0 145 6 0 51 139 658 2 1 4 662 
Cargo (tons) 581.3 915.7 1149 5.9 2,409.0 191.1 2,284.2 4704 681.2 473.2 1,626.1 / 9,753.0) 265.3 302.7 617.5 1,185.5) 10,938.5 
Mail (tons) 342.7 580.6 249 10.0 134.0 145.2 2,1578 1278 3765 2063 2,037.3 6,143.1 168.5 43.1 305.8 517.4 6,660.5 

NOTE: Cargo and mail totals include tonnage carried on first class, tourist and mized flights. 

— 

“” 

a Rev. Pass. 27,540 19,958 7,568 710 28,498 7,730 83,341 14,871 33,806 15,014 92,214 331,250 14,111 9,203 25,612 48,926 380,176 

5 Seat Capacity 45,016 32,640 12,701 3,342 44,151 13,075 143,736 28,731 58,779 24,543 135,011 541,725 21,321 14,935 33,839 70,095 611,820 
% Seats Used 61.2 61.1 59.6 1.2 64.5 59.1 58.0 51.7 57.5 61.2 68.3 61.1 66.2 61.6 75.7 69.8 62.1 

© No. of Fits. .. 539 504 221 0 537 1 1,657 398 771 92 2,322 7,042 328 7 251 586 7,628 

a) Rev. Pass. .. 40,640 46,291 7,568 1,253 41,670 11,221 137,803 18,147 44,321 19,745 117,494 486,153 22,108 12,977 28,762 | 63,847| 550,000 

uu Seat Capacity 67,721 73,607 12,701 5,260 66,088 23,589 222,774 35,511 76,274 32,573 172,295 788,393 33,504 21,182 37,926 92,612) 881,005 

y % Seats Used 60.0 62.9 596 23.8 63.0 7.6 61.8 51.1 58.1 60.6 68.2 61.7 66.0 61.3 75.8 68.9 62.4 

= No. of Fits. .. 1,128 1,320 221 76 1,208 418 3,543 655 1,377 570 3,537 14,053 571 357 691 | 1,619 15,672 

a NOTE: Total number of flights includes first gtoe, Somes and mized. 

3 *Iberia figures cover only last three months of 195 

Oo 





Air Traffic Eastbound Between U. S., Canada and Europe, 1954 
United States Traffic Canadian Traffic 

















w 
wn U.S. Canada Grand 
< AF BOAC EIAI Iberia KLM LAI PAA SABENA SAS SWISS TWA TOTAL BOAC KLM TCA Total Total 
oO Rev. Pass. ... 6,314 13,402 0 200 6,885 1,446 26,388 1,638 5,182 2,441 12,522 76418 3,806 1,812 1,452 7,070 983,488 
Seat Capacity 11,406 20,443 0 953 10,996 5,272 39,589 3,328 8,737 4,001 18,671 123,396 6,107 3,199 2,100 11,406 134,802 
-_ % Seats Used 55.3 65.5 0 21.0 62.6 27.4 66.6 49.2 59.3 61.0 67.0 61.9 62.3 56.6 69.1 62.0 61.9 
w ist Class Fits. 189 407 0 0 167 63 664 87 241 51 609 2,478 122 0 2 124 2,602 
az Mixed Fits. . 103 0 0 38 170 146 282 39 63 189 0 1,030 0 178 218 396 1,426 
iL Cargo Fits. . 0 13 0 0 174 0 73 3 0 26 69 358 2 1 3 361 
ow (tons) . 329.5 518.5 52.7 2.6 1,111.6 85.0 758.9 209.0 3308 189.1 567.8 4,155.5 64.6 67.7 1816 313.9 4,469.4 
(tons) . 69.1 82.1 10.4 4.1 29.7 42.5 1,687.5 31.5 $1.1 31.0 1,499.8 3,538.8 4.5 13.6 2865 3046 3,843.4 
NOTE: Cargo and mail totals include tonnage carried on first class, tourist and mized flights. 
a 
a Rev. Pass. - 13,181 9,425 3,637 324 13,720 3,112 37,942 6,715 16,279 7,070 43,964 155,369 6,670 3,890 12,085 22,645 178,014 
= Seat Capacity 22/251 16,174 6,371 1,783 22,996 6,554 73,986 14,022 29,377 12,152 67,804 273,470 10,530 7,358 16,765 34,653 308,123 
Oo % Seats Used 59.2 58.3 57.1 18.2 59.6 47.5 51.3 7.9 55.4 58.2 64.8 56.8 63.3 52.9 72.1 65.3 57.8 
= No. of Fits. . 265 250 111 0 281 0 857 194 385 42 1,167 3,552 162 1 125 288 3,840 
a 
i) Rev. Pass. ... 19,495 22,827 3,637 524 20,605 4,558 64,330 8,353 21,461 9,511 56,486 231,787 10,476 5,702 13,537 29,715 261,502 
Z Seat Capacity 33,657 36,617 6,371 2,736 33,992 11,826 113,575 17,350 38° 114 16,153 86,475 396,866 16,637 10,557 18,865 46,059 442,925 
“5 % Seats Used 57.9 62.3 57.1 19.1 60.6 38.5 56.6 48.1 56.3 58.9 65.3 58.4 63.0 54.0 71.7 64.5 59.0 
> No. of Fits. . 557 657 111 38 618 209 1,803 320 689 282 1,776 7,060 284 179 345 808 7,868 
re) NOTE: Total number of flights includes first class, tourist and mized. 
O 
° e 
Air Traffic Westbound Between U. S., Canada and Europe, 1954 
- United States Traffic Canadian Traffic 
” U.S. Canada Grand 
< AF BOAC EIAI Iberia KLM LAI PAA SABENA SAS SWISS TWA TOTAL BOAC KLM TCA Total Total 
oO Rev. Pass. ... 6,786 12,931 0 343 6,287 2,045 28,074 1,638 5,333 2,290 12,758 78,485 4,191 1,962 1,698 7,851 86,336 
Seat Capacity 11,299 20,524 0 965 10,941 5,242 39,449 3,452 8,758 4,029 18613 123,272 6,076 3,048 1,987 11,111 134,383 
Qu» % Seats Used 60.0 63.0 0 35.5 57.5 39.0 71.2 47.4 60.9 56.8 68.5 63.7 69.0 64.4 85.4 70.6 64.2 
w ist Class «its. 192 409 0 0 1 64 662 92 241 52 606 2,495 121 0 0 121 2,616 
ao Mixed Fits. .. 105 0 0 38 157 144 278 39 61 186 0 1,008 0 172 220 392 1,400 
iL Cargo Fits. . 0 0 0 0 130 0 72 3 0 25 70 300 0 1 0 1 301 
Cargo (tons) . 251.8 397.2 62.2 3.3 1,297.4 106.1 1,525.3 261.4 350.4 284.1 1,058.3 5,597.5 200.7 235.0 435.9 871.6 6,469.1 
Mail (toms) . 273.6 498.5 14.5 59 1043 102.7 470.3 96.3 325.4 175.3 537.5 2,604.3 164.0 29.5 19.3 212.8 2,817.1 


NOTE: Cargo and mail totals include tonnage carried on first class, tourist and mized flights. 


Rev. Pass. ... 14,359 10,53% 3,931 386 14,778 4,618 45,399 8,156 17,527 17,944 48,250 175,881 7,441 5,313 13,527 26,281 202,162 

Seat Capacity 22, ay 16,466 6,330 1,559 21,155 6,521 69,750 14,709 29,402 12,391 67,207 268,255 10,791 17,577 17,074 35,442 303,697 
Seats Used 63.1 64.0 62.1 24.7 69.8 70.8 65.1 55.4 59.6 64.1 718 65.6 68.9 70.1 79.2 74.1 66.6 

No. of Fits. . 274 254 110 0 256 1 800 204 386 50 1,155 3,490 166 6 126 298 3,788 


Rev. Pass. ... 21,145 23,464 3,931 729 21,065 6,663 73,473 9,794 22,860 10,234 61,008 254,366 11,632 17,275 15,225 34,132 288,498 
Seat Capacity 34,064 36,990 6,330 2,524 32,096 11,763 109,199 18,161 38,160 16,420 85,820 391,527 16,867 10,625 19,061 46,553 438,080 

Seats Used 62.1 63.4 62.1 28.9 65.6 56.6 67.3 53.9 59.9 62.3 71.1 65.0 69.0 68.5 79.9 73.3 65,9 
No. of Fits. . 571 663 110 38 590 209 1,740 335 688 288 1,761 6,993 287 178 346 811 7,804 


NOTE: Total number of flights includes first class, tourist and mized. 


COMBINED TOURIST 
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"25 ACCIDENT-FREE YEARS... 
7 ON AIRWORK OVERHAULED 
R-2000's !” 


During the 8 years Airwork has 
overhauled these R-2000’s operat- 
ing time between overhauls in- 
creased from 900 hours to 1500 
hours without lowering Colonial’s 
impressively high standards. 


BRANCH T. DYKES 


President 
Colonial Airlines 





“ONE MILLION MILES SAFELY— 
WITH AIRWORK OVERHAULED 
ENGINES’ 


“The International Harvester 
fleet averages more than 200,000 
miles a year on Airwork over- 
hauled engines—and stays 100% 
available for service.” 


W. R. DOTTER 


RAOUL CASTRO 
Chief Pilots 
International Harvester 





“Construction is probably the 
“flyingest”’ business of them all. 
At Brewster, we average a take- 
off and a landing every hour. 


That kind of flying demands the 
utmost in engine performance. 
That’s why I stick to Airwork 
overhauls. 


GEORGE BEVINS 
Chief Pilot 
G. M. Brewster & Sons, Inc. 


“In our recent troubles, Airwork 
people were friendly and coopera- 
tive. I think you have a great 
organization.” 


R. E. SHERIFF 
Chief Pilot 
Thompson Products 












“YOU SHOULD HEAR THIS 
E-185 RUN AFTER 
700 HOURS!” 


“Airwork majored my first Con- 
tinental E-185 three years ago. 
Now, I am about ready for my 
third Airwork engine. When I 
get it, I know I will be saving 
close to $750.00—and getting a 
perfect overhaul.” 


CARL G. TRIEST 


Alliance Oil Corporation 





*““My absolute confidence in 
Airwork Overhauled engines lets 
me keep my mind entirely on the 
job of flying. My boss shares my 
confidence. We’ve used Airwork 
engines in our Twin Beech since 
1948.” 


CLEM HENRY 
Chief Pilot 
W. C. Langley & Company 


A DIFFERENT REASON FROM EVERY CUSTOMER 
BUT ALL AGREE ON AIRWORK QUALITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ARLINGTON, VA. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
NEWARK, NJ. 
MIAMI, FLA. 
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WITHOUT EQUAL 
IN THEIR CLASS 


Y SIMMONDS PRECISION PRODUCTS 


ELECTRONIC ¢ HYDRAULIC ¢ MECHANICAL Se 


Famous as first in the development and manufacture of 
a growing list of advanced aircraft accessories, Simmonds offers 
the U. S. aviation industry a proven source for specialized 
electronic, hydraulic and mechanical components and systems. 


LIGHTWEIGHT PACITRON FUEL GAGE SYSTEMS 
Fuel measurement and fuel management systems, of 
both the “two unit” and “three unit” types are now 
available in the famous Pacitron systems. With its 
gages now flying on more than 90 seme type air- 
craft and on 40 U. S. and foreign flag airlines, Sim- 
monds continues to be “first in electronic fuel gaging.” 
Write for booklet “Fuel Gage Systems for Transport 
Aircraft.” 


SIMMONDS SU FUEL INJECTION SYSTEMS: The 
only advanced type fuel injection system now in pro- 
duction for medium h.p. gasoline engines, the SU Sys- 
tem has been proven in field tests to give fuel econ- 
omies up to 35%. Eliminates icing conditions, and 
gives improved cold starts. Detailed information avail- 
able on request. 


PRECISION PUSH-PULL CONTROLS: Simmonds 
Push-Pull Controls are positive, precise and versatile. 
Capable of heavy loads and accurate operation under 
vibration, continuous cycling, temperature extremes, 


etc. Proven in millions of miles of reliable service on 
aircraft engines, pressurized doors, helicopter controls, 
etc. Write for design literature. 


COWLING AND ACCESS LATCHES: Heavy duty 
flush fitting aircraft latches for installation on cowlings 
and access panels. Two-piece toggle type construction, 
available to fit a wide range of structural curvatures. 
Portfolio of latch designs available on request. 


EXPLOSION SUPPRESSION SYSTEMS: Designed 
to provide protection against the most common single 
cause of the loss of combat aircraft — explosions result- 
ing from the ignition of fuel/air mixtures. Now flying 
on U. S. combat aircraft, this is another Simmonds 
first. Further information on request. 


HYDRAULIC FUSES: Quantity measuring fuses 
that act as automatic safety shut-offs for aircraft hy- 
draulic — Close whenever more than a prede- 
termined amount of liquid passes through the line. 
Detailed information available on request. 


Simmonds AEROCESSORIES, INC. 


General Offices: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





OTHER SIMMONDS SERVICES 
For the full list of Simmonds products 
and information on engineering and 
manufacturing services, write to: 
SIMMONDS CONTRACT 
AND SERVICE DIVISION 
Tarrytown, New York 


Branch Offices: GLENDALE, CALIF, DALLAS, TEXAS DAYTON, OHIQg 4. 


WICHITA, KANS. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sole Canadian Licensee: SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES 
OF CANADA LIMITED — MONTREAL 
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In 1955 America’s air trans- 
port industry enters the tenth year of the first 
full decade after World War II. In those nine 
years, the scheduled airlines, in terms of service 
performed, that is revenue ton miles flown, have 
almost tripled their usefulness to the country. 


But in terms of their import- 
ance to the national defense, their creative con- 
tribution to the growth of the economy, and the 
quality of service offered to the traveler, to the 
shipper and to the user of mail, their usefulness 
is more than three times what it was in 1946. For 
example, the airlift capacity of the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet is approximately ten times that of the 
civil air fleet that undertook military transport 
services with such distinction during World War 


II. 


While bringing about this 
increase in usefulness, the scheduled airlines at 
the same time accomplished the remarkable feat 
of providing a post-war luxury service at a pre- 


war price. 


The cost for supplies and 
equipment is at least between three and four 
times what it was in 1939. The wage level is 2.2 
times as high. The Federal income taxes levied 
upon them are 24 times what they were in 1939. 
And the airlines, since December 31, 1945, have 
invested over 850 million dollars in the new equip- 
ment and related facilities necessary to expand 
the industry’s ability to serve. 


But the price of the average 
domestic airline ticket is only 3.7 per cent greater 
than it was in 1939. The average price of an in- 
ternational ticket is actually 24.2% less than it 
was in 1939. And with the continuing growth of 
low-fare air coach or tourist-class service, the 
average fare is still declining. 


The fare level has been 
achieved although subsidy is a steadily diminish- 
ing proportion of airline revenues for the industry 
as a whole. In fact, the domestic trunkline system, 
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President’s Message 


which carries the bulk of the nation’s air com- 
merce within the U. S., is virtually one hundred 


per cent free of subsidy. 


The ability to operate at pre- 
war fares while paying greatly increased post-war 
wages and prices while at the same time expand- 
ing the industry’s investment base results from 
several factors. Among them are the highly com- 
petitive nature of the industry; the ability of the 
country’s aircraft manufacturing industry to pro- 
vide first-rate equipment; the air transport in- 
dustry’s constant search for new techniques, new 
equipment and new ways of doing business; and 
a sustained drive by management for effective cost 


control and ingenious traffic promotion. 


But the question must be 
faced by both management and government as to 
whether some increase in fare levels will be neces- 
sary to permit the industry to continue expanding 


its usefulness to the public. 


The industry’s growth con- 
tinued in 1954 as in other post-war years. Esti- 
mated operating income for the industry as a 
whole approximates the net operating income the 
industry posted in 1951 when it was performing 
only two thirds as much service. The contrast be- 
tween the rising level of gross revenues and the 
relatively static level of net earnings is the rea- 
son why airline management is now concentrating 
on widening the profit margin—and is also the 
reason why re-examination of present fare levels 


is mandatory. 


The ability of the industry 
to pay its own way is particularly important in 
view of the heavy expenditures anticipated if the 
airlines are to fulfill their promise of still greater 
usefulness. It is expected that at a minimum the 
industry must spend one and a half billion dollars 
during the next ten years for new flight and re- 
lated equipment. 


The expenditures will go for 
propeller-turbine aircraft to replace part of the 
present piston-engine fleet: for jet airliners for 
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transcontinental and inter-continental operation: 
for new cargo aircraft, or for the drastic modifica- 
tion of existing aircraft into more efficient carge 
types: for the acquisition of helicopters for short- 
haul services: and for related equipment. 


Another problem that will 
affect the industry’s future usefulness is the out- 
come of the present political attack on the prin- 
ciple of regulated competition. The air transport 
industry has been developed under close regula- 
tion as to the fitness, the willingness and the 
ability of individual companies to offer service. 
and as to the public interest in such matters as 
maintaining air service to communities which 


cannot by themselves support it. 


The claim is now being ad- 
vanced that operators or combinations of opera- 
tors should be permitted to offer schedules be- 
tween whatever cities they choose and only be- 
tween whatever cities as they choose. It is neces- 
sary that both the public and the Congress be 
made aware of this attempted subversion of regu- 
lated competition. Alarm over the destructive ef- 
fects of such subversion has already been ex- 
pressed in a study made by the staff of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 


Since the certificated sched- 
uled airlines are so closely regulated by the Fed- 
eral Government, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
must share the credit for their post-war progress. 
By the same token, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
must share the responsibility to the public for 
future progress. The fact that problems exist for 
the industry in the future as in the past is not 
eause for pessimism. The industry, as the record 
shows, has the ingenuity to solve its problems 
provided it is permitted to do so under a soundly 
conceived, fearlessly administered national regu- 


latory policy. 
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Air 


Transportation GROWING 


This index covers tables and 
charts that demonstrate th» increasing use of U. 5S. 
scheduled air transportation in the post war years. Re- 
vised data filed by the scheduled air carri rs with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the records of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission served as the major sources 


of the statistics. 
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COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION 
AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The scheduled airlines 
emerged from World War II as an essential part 
of national defense. Later, Korea reinforced the 
concept of civilian airlift as a fundamental part 
of present-day national security thinking and plan- 
ning, and drove home the relationships of the air- 
line fleet to the military fleet. 


Today. the Department of 
Defense is fully aware of the value of the passenger 
and cargo capacity of the scheduled airlines in a 
crisis. Mobilization planning includes use of the 
airline fleet for: 

1) Immediate employment 
to supplement military transportation; 


2) Continued support of the 
commerce of the United States, which is now 
geared to the tempo of air transportation. 


For military transportation, 
the scheduled airlines have formed a Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet consisting of 290 of their four-engine 
aircraft, capable of non-stop over-ocean flights, to 
support the military airlift in an emergency. Those 
planes, representing one-half of the airlines’ four- 
engined fleet, have undergone modification to 
make them adaptable for military use—with air- 
line crews—on 48 hours notice. The combined an- 
nual airlift of this fleet is 2.1 billion ton-miles. 


Saving to Taxpayers 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
represents some 400 million dollars worth of air- 
craft, not to mention the costs of trained crews, 
maintenance, hangars, ground equipment, spare 
parts and skilled ground personnel. In fact, to 
maintain such a fleet in readiness for service might 
cost the taxpayer almost as much as the value of 
the fleet each year. To put it another way, in 
fiscal year 1954, subsidy payments to domestic and 
international carriers are officially reported as 
$73,052,000. For this expenditure, Uncle Sam main- 
tains in constant readiness 2.1 billion annual ton- 
miles of total military airlift at an annual expendi- 
ture of 3.84¢ for each available ton-mile. In 
addition, Uncle Sam need not train pilots, co- 
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pilots, navigators, radio operators and mechanics 
to operate the Reserve Fleet. Skilled and ex- 
perienced airline personnel will accompany each 
of the aircraft “for the duration.” 


At the level of peacetime ex- 
penditure which currently exists for the Military 
Air Transport Service, the maintenance of a com- 
parable airlift capability, excluding aircraft and 
‘salaries” of flight 


engine depreciation and the 
crews, would cost the taxpayer approximately 
30.8¢ per each annual available ton-mile. 


In addition to the Civil Re- 
serve Air Fleet, the scheduled airlines’ remaining 
fleet of approximately 974 airplanes, including 
two-engined aircraft, would play a role in an 
emergency. They would provide the scheduled 
services which would be essential to the produc- 
tion of supplies and equipment for the armed 
forces. Thus the scheduled airlines would continue 
to shorten America’s first line of defense—the 
production line. 


The capacity of the total air- 
line fleet is to be substantially increased, since 
the scheduled airlines have on order for delivery 
during 1955-56 an additional 146 four-engine 
planes. Thus, by the end of 1956 the fleet will have 
grown to 1410 aircraft—an increase in number 
since 1946 of about 80°... and, because of the 
greater size and speed of the newer planes, an 
increase in capacity of many times that amount. 


Although the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet and the bulk of the scheduled airlines’ 
national defense potential is provided by the 
larger trunk and international carriers, the 14 
scheduled local service lines are also an important 
part of the defense picture. Defense installations 
have a constant and urgent requirement for re- 
liable airline service. Due to decentralization, 
more and more defense plants are located away 
from major population centers and must rely upon 
the local service airlines for fast transportation. 


The scheduled airlines also 
maintain a Military Bureau, with offices in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere in the country, to assist in 
making arrangements for the prompt and efficient 
movement of military personnel. The Military 
Bureau came into being during the Korean war 
and, when necessity arose, made seat allotments 
and had scheduled flight patterns changed to ac- 
commodate the large numbers of military special- 
ists and technicians who had to be rushed to 
Korea. Today, the Bureau is expediting the move- 
ment, throughout the country, of some 13,000 serv- 
ice men and women a month, and is demon- 
strating that movements of large groups of men, 
long regarded only in terms of trainload or ship- 
load, can be effected by air at an considerable 
saving of time and money. 



































COMMERCE 


During the debates in Con- 


a on creating a scheduled transportation sys- 


tem that would serve the public interest under a 
legal doctrine of regulated competition, one of 
the aims was to develop a new transportation in- 
dustry that would serve and advance “the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United States.” 

Larger and faster airplanes 
and the continued improvement of navigation and 
traffic control facilities enabled air transportation 
—domestic, international and territorial—to pro- 
duce four billion two hundred and sixty-three 
available ton miles in 1954, or more than 3 times 
the 1946 figure and 1344'7 more than in 1953. 

Along with the growth in 
service offered, there has been a growth in air- 
line promotional effort and in airline competition. 
Since 1939 the number of scheduled certificated 
airlines has grown from 22 to 59. There has also 
heen a growth in the variety of service offered. 

Domestic revenue passenger 
miles last year reached a new high of more than 
sixteen billion, nearly triple the 1946 total and 
134%4% higher than in 1953 (16 billion, 230 mil- 
lion passenger miles is equivalent to a 120-mile 
trip by every man, woman and child in the United 
States). Internationally, revenue passenger miles 
in 1954 came to three billion seven hundred and 
forty-three million, more than 314 times the 1946 
total and an increase of 10.7% over 1953. 

The 14 local service airlines, 
developed to link America’s important inter- 
mediate cities with one another and with the 
larger centers, flew 30,000 route miles with 160 
airplanes in 1954. They served 440 cities in 42 
states and provided the only airline service to 
260 of those cities. In the past seven years their 
total of revenue ton miles flown has multiplied 
more than five times. 

The airlines engaged in Ter- 
ritorial service performed an indispensable service 
to the commerce in helping to make the Terri- 
tories part of the economic lifestream of the 
United States. Regular, reliable Territorial air 
service—as important to the defense as to the 
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commerce—brings the Territories within hours 
of the 48 States and, in some instances, is the only 
feasible means of transportation between sparsels 
settled, widely scattered communities. 

For many years Air Trans- 
port Association members, in cooperation with the 
Post Office Department, have been operating heli- 
copter mail services at Los Angeles, Chicago and 
New York. In December, 1952, the ATA Rotor- 
craft Committee assumed leadership and responsi- 
bility in planning future introduction of heli- 
copters into the established pattern of conven- 
tional fixed-wing operations. 

In 1954, two of the three 
companies which operate helicopters exclusively 
inaugurated passenger service designed to serve 
the needs of large metropolitan areas. 

Over the years the scheduled 
airlines have aggressively promoted low-cost air- 
coach or tourish-class service so that in 1954 the 
scheduled airlines of the United States offered the 
greatest volume of low-cost air service in the 
world. 

Revenue passenger’ miles 
flown by the domestic air-coach services were 
32.7‘, of the total revenue passenger miles. Tour- 
ist-class air service accounted for 52.3°7 of all reve- 
nue passenger miles flown by the U. S. scheduled 
airlines in international service. 


Public Service Revenues 

The Civil Aeronautics Act 
passed in 1938 provided that subsidy payments 
then in the form of mail pay—should be made to 
develop an air transportation system to serve the 
domestic and foreign commerce of the U. S.. the 
Postal Service, and the National Defense. 

Today, subsidy, also called 
public service revenue, is separated from pay- 
ments for carrying the mail. Mail payments are 
set by the Government in open hearings which 
determine a rate of payment to cover the cost 
of the service and provide a fair return to the 
airlines. Subsidy payments are determined in 
similar hearings which are held to determine how 
much money in addition to what the airlines pro- 
vide is needed to provide air services which are 
considered essential. 

In recent years, the industry 
as a whole has been receiving less and less public 
service revenue. The domestic trunklines are vir- 
tually one hundred per cent subsidy-free. A de- 
creasing amount of subsidy is required to main- 
tain essential international services. Subsidy is also 
employed to provide air service to the smaller 
American communities which could not otherwise 
receive it and to develop helicopter service. 

In 1951, the first year which 
mail payments and public service revenues were 
separated, subsidy amounted to 8.4% of total 
revenues for the industry as a whole. In fiscal 
vear 1954, public service revenues of $73,052,000 
were 5.5% of total operating revenues. In fiscal 
1955, the anticipated public service revenues of 
$66,150,000 will be 4.2°% of total operating reve- 
nues. 
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MAIL 


The first scheduled air serv- 
ice in the United States was designed for the sole 
purpose of speeding the mails. For a long time. 
payments for carrying mail were the major 
source of revenues for the country’s young air- 
lines. 

Today, payments for carry- 
ing the mail are only 8.66‘. of the revenues of 
the airlines, although the amount of air mail 
service given to the public is greater than ever 
before. Today, air mail is a greater source of reve- 
nue for the Post Office than for the airlines. And 
in addition to carrying air mail, the airlines are 
cooperating in an experiment to see whether 
first-class mail should not receive truly first-class 
mail service-—by going by air whenever air will 
speed delivery. 

In 1954, volume of air mail 
service reached an all-time high. Domestically. 
it registered a 11.82 per cent increase, with 
81,386,000 ton-miles in 1954 as compared with 
72,784,000 ton-miles in 1953. Internationally, it 
showed a gain of 44.36 per cent, with 35,323,000 
ton-miles in 1954 as against 24,468,000 ton-miles in 
1953. 

In domestic operations, the 
scheduled airlines returned an eight and one-half 
million-dollar profit to the Post Office Department. 
Since 1952, when subsidy payments were separated 
from mail payments, air-mail profits to the Post 
Office have been nearly twenty-two million dollars. 
Almost 40 per cent of that amount was realized 
in 1954. 

The experiment in moving 
standard three-cent mail by air has been con- 
ducted on a space-available basis between specified 
points in the eastern part of the U. S. and on the 
West Coast. The experiment is now well advanced 
into its second year. 

It is still too early to deter- 
mine the success of the experiment, but during 
its first year, senders of letters saved nearly ten 
billion hours of delivery time. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of letters reached destination an average of 
114% hours sooner than if they had moved by 
surface means. The scheduled airlines cooperating 
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in the program flew 9,600,000 ton-miles of mail. 
Postage revenues to the Post Office Department 
amounted to $29,500,000. The Department paid 
the air carriers $1,830,000 for flying this mail and 
kept $27,670,000, or 94 per cent of the total. 


To the airlines, the payment 
received seems inadequate for the service per- 
formed. But the airlines are nevertheless continu- 
ing the experiment. If it proves its value to the 
public, fair rates can be set by the regulatory 
agency concerned, the U. S. Civil Aeronauties 
Board. 

The seven trunk airlines and 
the fourteen local service carriers engaged in the 
improved-mail-service experiment are expediting 
service between the following points: New York- 
Chicago, Washingten-Chicago, Washington-Jack- 
sonville, Washington-Tampa, Washington-Miami. 
Chicago-Jacksonville, Chicago, Tampa, Chicago- 
Miami, New York-Jacksonville, New York-Tampa. 
New York-Miami: and between 17 major cities in 
California, Oregon and Washington. 


This accelerated mail service. 
however, is not being limited to the larger U. S. 
cities. Intermediate cities are also taking part in 
the experiment through the operations of the 
local service airlines in some 23 states. 


This new service in no way 
infringes upon traditional six-cent air mail—a 
superior service which receives special treatment 
from the moment of mailing. Space is contracted 
and air transportation is guaranteed for air mail 
and it continues to enjoy its traditional priority 
over other mail, as well as passengers and cargo. 


The experiment in carrying 
first-class mail by air is in the best tradition of 
the Postal Service, which has always sought to 
employ, and even create. better and faster ways 
of transporting the mail. As early as 1832, Post- 
master General Barry pointed out that “the 
celerity of the mail should be equal to the most 
rapid transition of the traveler.” And when the 
stage coach was forced to give way to the superior 
service offered by the rails, in 1845, the House 
Ways and Means Committee made the following 
significant statement: “No doubt is entertained as 
to the obligation of the Government to lay hold 
of the best and most rapid methods of transmis- 
sion . . . for the purpose of accelerating the 
mails.” 

It is not believed, moreover. 
that America’s railroads will be damaged by the 
experiment in moving three-cent mail by air, since 
only two-fifths of one per cent of railroad operat- 
ing revenues comes from hauling three-cent mail. 
It is also a fact that the number of mail-carrying 
trains has been steadily shrinking over the years. 
As the Assistant Postmaster General for Trans- 
portation recently stated at hearings before the 
House Appropriations Committee, in 1925 there 
were 19,400 trains carrying mail as well as pas- 
sengers and freight; today there are 5,000. 
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Chart shows increased use of air transport since World War Ii 


PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 
by the U.S. Scheduled Airline Industry 
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Airline employment like airline traffic has grown rapidly. In 1936 airlines 
employed 10,000 persons. 
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Fare level contrasted with rising of consumer prices and average airline salary since 1938. Growing 
coach service and impact of family fare have kept fare level within about 3 per cent of 1938. 
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The fact that in domestic service recurrent pilot training has risen 13 
times in 15 years, dramatizes rising cost. 


WHERE THE AIRLINE DOLLAR GOES 


Scheduled Airline Industry 


AND WAGES 
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SALARIES 
TAXES 


a AND DEPRECIATION 
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PASSENGER SUPPLIES 
AND MISCELLANEOUS 
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ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 


REPAIRS AND MATERIALS 


Fuel costs have nearly doubled in total percentage of industry expense, 
rising from 7.6 per cent in 1946 to 15.14 per cent in 1954. 
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CLASSES | of United States Commercial Air Carriers 


At the present time there are seven recognized classes of air carriers in the air transport industry of the United States. 
This classification is used by the Civil Aeronautics Board in connection with the economic regulation of the industry under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act is based largely on the scope of operations authorized or allowed by that Act. Classes One to Six have 
certificates of convenience and necessity and conduct regularly scheduled services. 





1. The Domestic Trunk Lines include those air carriers which presently have permanent operating rights within the conti- 
nental United States. These rights derive largely from operations by present or predecessor companies antedating the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 which granted them “grandfather rights.” There are currently thirteen trunk lines, most of which 
operate high-density traffic routes between the principal traffic centers of the United States. 


American Continental National Trans World 
Braniff Delta-C&S Northeast United 
Capital Eastern Northwest Western 


Colonial 


2. The Domestic Local Service Lines have, with one exception, been certificated since 1945 for limited periods of time. These 
carriers operate routes of lesser traffic density between the smaller traffic centers and between these centers and principal 
centers. The fourteen local service lines in 1954 were: 


Allegheny Frontier Ozark Southwest 
Bonanza Lake Central Piedmont Trans Texas 
Braniff Mohawk Pioneer West Coast 
Central North Central Southern 


3. The International and Overseas Lines include all U. S. flag air carriers operating between the United States and foreign 
countries other than Canada. Some of these carriers conduct operations between foreign countries and some are extensions 
of domestic trunk lines into Mexico and the Caribbean. 


American Eastern Pacifie Northern South Pacific * 
Braniff Mackey * Pan American Trans World 
Caribbean Atlantic Midet * Pan American-Grace ee 4, 
Colonial National Resort ' United 
Delta-C&S Northwest Samoan * 


4. The Territorial Lines include two groups of carriers. The Insular Lines operate in the U. S. Island possessions in the 
Pacific and the Caribbean and the Alaskan Lines operate between the U. S. and Alaska and within Alaska. 


Insular Lines Alaskan Lines 
Operating between the U. S. and 
Alaska Operators within Alaska 

Hawaiian Alaska Pacific Northern Alaska Ellis 

Trans-Pacific Northwest Pan American Alaska Coastal Munz 
Alaska Island Northern Consolidated 
Bristol Bay Pacific Northern 
Byers Pan American 
Christensen Reeve Aleutian 
Cordova Wien 


5. The All Cargo Lines operate under special temporary certificates authorizing scheduled cargo flights between designated 
areas in the U. S., and in one case to the Caribbean. These carriers cannot carry either mail or passengers. 


Aerovias Sud Americana Riddle U. S. Airlines 
Flying Tigers Slick 
6. The Helicopter Airmail Lines presently operate between airports, central post offices, and suburbs in New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. The Los Angeles carrier commenced hauling air express during 1953 and the New York carrier commenced 
freight service over many portions of its routes and passenger service between the three major metropolitan airports. These 
carriers hold temporary certificates and are considered to be experimental in nature. 
Helicopter Air Service Los Angeles Airways New York Airways 
7. Non-certificated Air Carriers include a diversified group of operators who, with the exception of the air taxi operators and 


air freight forwarders, are not authorized to engage in regularly scheduled service. They are described in the CAB 1954 
Annual Report as follows: 

Operators of various types of air services have been authorized by the Board through the exemption process, rather than 
through the requirement that a certificate of convenience and necessity be obtained. At present this group includes: 


ee i i can kaeeens WeneeeeSeeebcbidescuonseetatereeeebessesebann > 
i ea ee i ee een awhedee kee 1,391 
Non-certificated cargo carriers ...............ceeeeeeees FN RR AIS BE REARS eee apes PRY AR ge E AE ae pepe aM on Onl Ppa eee 1 
Ia a ee eee a ecient adele aiieen ake 115 
Non-certificated Alaskan air carriers ................000+ Sa ack a a ee an l 
ea a a can h ana a iui aa tee ab eek Aho RA Leaaeieeeaeeaeaens 53 


"Certificated cruise carrier. 
* Certificated non-mail carriers. Statistical data of these carriers are not included in the following statistical tables. 
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AVAILABLE SERVICE 
AND 
UTILIZATION 


U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry, 1946-1954 (In Millions) 























1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Domestic Trunk 

Airlines 
Available Ton Miles Flown 982.2 1202.5 1352.9 1505.3 1662.9 1959.5 2384.2 2880.9 3297.1 
Revenue Ton Miles Flown 650.1 683.4 703.1 801.5 951.5 1196.1 1404.9 1637.5 1848. 
Ton Mile Load Factor (%) 66.19 58.63 51.97 53.24 57.22 61.04 58.93 56.84 56.05 
Available Seat Miles Flown 7490.4 91524 9980.2 11117.7 12385.6 14671.2 18068.1 22114.8 25623.3 
Revenue Passenger Miles Flown 5903.1 6016.3 5840.2 6562.6 7766.0 10210.7 12120.8 14297.6 16234.6 
Passenger Load Factor (%) ; 78.81 65.73 58.52 59.03 62.70 69.59 67.08 64.65 63.36 
Revenue Plane Miles Flown ... 306.2 311.8 316.3 323.2 327.1 362.5 11.4 167.0 $96.2 

Local Service 

Airlines 
Available Ton Miles Flown 18 14.9 314 16.3 61.6 79.9 95.2 108.2 113.5 
Revenue Ton Miles Flown 0.7 4.7 9.0 14.2 20.3 30.7 35.5 0.1 17.2 
Ton Mile Load factor (%) 39.03 31.46 28.75 30.69 32.97 40.92 3741 37.07 11.62 
Available Seat Miles Flown 18.0 155.5 323.9 177.9 599.2 774.7 905.8 1019.0 1093.1 
Revenue Passenger Miles Flown 6.8 16.4 87.9 134.7 188.8 289.6 339.6 390.9 160.9 
Passenger Load Factor (%) ... 37.92 29.85 27.14 28.18 31.51 37.39 $7.50 38.36 2.16 
Revenue Plane Miles Flown ... 3.0 10.1 18.3 24.9 36.7 38.0 11.1 15.6 18.7 

Territorial 

Airlines 
Available Ton Miles Flown 6.1 8.0 94) 8.5 10.4 13. 13.6 15.9 15.6 
Revenue Ton Miles Flown ..... 3.9 4.7 5.1 4.7 5.4 6.3 6.8 7.4 7.7 
Ton Mile Load Factor (°%) 63.82 58.59 57.02 05.98 52.30 17.92 19.60 16.65 19.09 
Available Seat Miles Flown 18.1 65.9 81.0 77.2 100.1 119.0 124.1 134.6 134.5 
Revenue Passenger Miles Flown 38.0 16.8 52.9 7.2 57.7 65.8 67.9 718 72.7 
Passenger Load Factor (%) ... 79.04 71.10 65.28 61.06 57.66 55.27 54.72 53.37 54.04 
Revenue Plane Miles Flown ... 2.4 3.1 3.6 3.5 1.3 5.0 5.3 5.1 1.7 

International 

Airlines 
Available Ton Miles Flown 211.7 418.4 168.8 535.1 544.9 599.3 682.7 749.4 837.4 
Revenue Ton Miles Flown ..... 136.8 238.4 265.4 297.2 319.7 3714 118.5 159.1 513.4 
Ton Mile Lead Factor (°%) 64.61 56.99 56.61 55.54 58.67 61.97 61.30 61.26 61.30 
Available Seat Miles Flown 1553.7 2924.3 3292.3 $624.7 36954 1334.5 1848.8 5462.4 6285.3 
Revenue Passenger Miles Flown 1100.7 1810.0 1889.0 2054.0 22064 2599.9 3019.9 3381.1 3743.4 
Passenger Load Factor (%) . 70.85 61.90 57.38 56.67 59.71 59.98 62.28 61.90 59.56 
Revenue Plane Miles Flown ... 59.4 86.5 98.1 104.5 93.8 97.5 103.4 109.6 116.5 

Total Scheduled 

Airline Industry 
Available Ton Miles Flown 1201.8 1643.8 1862.1 2095.2 2279.8 2651.8 3175.7 37544 4263.6 
Revenue Ton Miles Flown ..... 791.5 931.2 982.6 1117.6 1296.9 1604.5 1865.7 2144.1 24164 
Ton Mile Load Factor (%) 65.86 56.65 92.77 53.34 56.89 60.50 58.75 57.11 56.67 
Available Seat Miles Flown 9110.2 12298.1 136774 15297.5 16780.3 19899.4 23916.8 28730.8 33136.2 
Revenue Passenger Miles Flown 7048.6 7919.5 7870.0 8798.5 10218.9 13166.0 15548.2 181414 20511.6 
Passenger Load Factor (%) 77.37 64.40 57.54 57.52 60.90 66.16 64.93 63.14 61.90 
Revenue Plane Miles Flown ... 371.0 $11.5 136.3 156.1 161.9 503.0 561.4 627.3 666.1 
Estimated. 
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REVENUE 
TON-MILE 


TRAFFIC 
CARRIED® by U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry, 1946-1954 (In Thousands of Revenue Ton-Miles) 




















1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195! 1952 1953 1954' 
Domestic Trunk 
Airlines 
EE ee 572,963 579,859 558,680 632,014 = 747,558 982,642 1.167.555 1.377.726 1.567.305 
See ee ne 14,433 35,214 70,438 94,190 112,861 100581 117,128 131,778 144,240 
PEE cacicenaianeuee eee 32,868 32,879 37,510 10,874 16,315 62,932 68,296 71,726 80,176 
I ae ee an 23,652 28,533 29.769 27,329 36.538 10,260 10.375 $2,515 10,090 
NE 3 cca eeneewsnWanieen 6,138 6.875 6,657 7,101 8,203 9,680 11,512 13,707 16,288 
Re ae eee 650,054 683,360 703,054 801,508 951,475 1,196,095 1,404,857 1.637.452 1,848,099 
Local Service 
Airlines 
adc cre oe ad ea 600 1.316 8,184 12,908 18,242 27,904 $2,373 36.767 13,474 
ta Be a is ai a aaa (a) 62 265 136 696 920 1.117 1,179 1,190 
EE vas aneweneceetiwns 60 168 362 174 629 787 915 1,001 1,253 
NN 24 118 190 320 623 908 894 955 1.076 
NN i sind nekagiick wiaks 1 18 39 60 118 132 168 197 231 
NN acta ae ee et 688 4,682 9,040 14,198 20,308 30.651 35,467 10,099 17,224 
Territorial 
Airlines 
SERS ak RE 3,239 3,839 1.309 3,887 1.680 5.234 354 5.806 5.930 
ERR Rete tery See 389 636 58 603 529 855 1.258 1.503 1,658 
Eee 25 10 53 70 65 59 50 57 57 
TE i ee 112 116 134 124 119 100 35 (a) (a) 
I oe eene am 107 71 68 60 55 50 18 16 34 
ND inti dkals Satya paaiaanm ace ese 3,872 4,702 5,145 1,744 5,448 6,298 6.765 7,412 7,679 
International 
Airlines 
RN a 109,983 184,303 194,399 211,725 228,114 267,083 310,716 345.383 379.801 
SIE es ee ene (*) 2,088 4,012 6,714 60,563 71,260 72,627 74,664 82,109 
eae 6,141 12,756 17,122 19,366 21,188 21,970 22.068 24,468 35,323 
ea re 15,090 30,809 $1,581 19.444 (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
as con ew eeu want 5,557 8.483 8.314 9,920 9.825 11,101 13,051 14.559 16.137 
0 nen ae 136,771 238,439 265,428 297.169 319.690 371,414 118,462 159,074 513,370 
Scheduled 
Airline Industry 
DE wvechiankweek newman 686,785 772,317 765,572 860.534 998.594 1.282.863 1.515.999 1.765.682 1.996.510 
EPR ae eee ee 14,822 38,000 75,296 101,943 174,649 173.616 192,130 209.124 229.197 
DCE” estcnakinesiviere oe 39,094 45,843 55,047 60,784 68,197 85,748 91,329 97.252 116,809 
Ee ee 38,878 59,576 71.674 77,217 37,280 41,268 $1,324 13,470 41,166 
Sec ier ee he man ae 11,806 15,447 15,078 17,141 18,201 20,963 24,779 28.509 32,690 
BE arc ae ee ee ee 791,385 931,183 982,667 1,117,619 1,296,921 1.604.458 1.865.561 2.144.037 2,416,372 





NOTE: Passenger miles have been converted to ton-miles. (Passenger miles p. 10). 
‘Includes non-priority U. S. mail beginning with 1953. 

* All other includes excess baggage and foreign mail ton-miles in International figures. 
* Express and freight ton-miles not segregated from 1950 on. 

‘Preliminary data. 

"Data for scheduled service only. 

(a) Express and freight ton-miles not segregated from 1953 on. 
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REVENUE 




















PASSENGERS 
CARRIED U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry, 1946-1954 (In Thousands of Passengers) 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Domestic Trunk 
Re 11,890 12,279 12,324 14,021 15,978 20,621 22,759 26,137 29,347 
Local Service 
ee 25 236 126 678 969 1,48] 1,736 2,032 2,428 
Territorial 
I ois: sats cose ash Gide eeciom 299 376 118 382 $77 550 515 553 338 
International 
iii on ea wanniuiedes 1,041 1,360 1.373 1,520 1,675 2.033 2.362 2,682 2.851 
Total 
Scheduled 
Er erm 13,255 14,251 14,541 16,601 19,099 24,685 27,372 31,404 35,184 
Estimated. 
AVERAGE 
PASSENGER 
FARE Intercity Common Carriers, 1946-1954 (In Cents Per Mile) 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Domestic 
Scheduled 
Airlines 1 
Coach or Tourist ..... nica wae sane ina 3.98 4.17 4.47 4.16 4.13 4.15 
rer 4.63 5.06 5.76 5.76 5.95 5.60 5.55 5.45 5.39 
Int’! Scheduled 
Airlines 
Coach or Tourist ............. eee — siee fon 5.65 ».65 
Se IR occu cetveedeeannie 8.31 7.77 8.01 7.72 7.28 7.10 7.04 6.87 6.79 
Intercity 
Railroads 
a 2.45 2.7 3.01 3.14 3.25 3.27 3.35 3.38 3.40 
7 ES a ae ae ee “a 1.82 2.02 2.29 2.41 2.47 2.47 2.53 2.53 2.54 
Intercity 
Moteor Busses ..... 5a 1.65 1.71 1.75 1.85 1.89 1.95 2.03 2.06 2.00 


Includes trunk, local service and territorial airlines. 
Estimated. 
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OPERATING 
REVENUES U.S. Scheduled Airlines, 1946-1954 (In Thousands of Dollars) 


























1944 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Domestic Trunk 

Airlines 
NE cphemrcine tame sisaee $272,573 303,194 334,736 378,113 430,098 570,288 671,257 775,782 870,000 
Se ee $4,085 8,358 13,825 18,323 21,698 21,030 25,529 29,341 33,030 
SE pc kiabcnsinwknne sani $20,274 23,326 47,838 15,031 16,311 37,040 35,910 36,453 37,450 
ST tniisinndehbikecacuben $9,185 10,530 9,964 8.957 12,569 14,706 15,853 16,829 14,900 
DE tebuniaadiniasenaeses $5,776 7,082 6,990 9,359 13,433 15,457 19,466 20,388 24,790 
MEE dhdlaiiais aie nadtadcertduaincie $311,893 352,490 $13,353 459,783 524,109 658,521 768,015 878,793 980,170 

Local Service 

Airlines 
ge ge en eee $315 2,280 1,667 7,362 10,303 16,259 19,767 23,306 28,350 
i (a) 17 76 138 212 $09 105 162 510 
SRE iid ced uncwaee wae $1,559 5,957 11,282 14,055 17,191 19,739 21,177 24,356 25,100 
ee ie $13 43 72 114 230 357 417 163 510 
ET gah on wanes euanaae sas $44 151] 196 272 545 968 613 771 1,130 
REE ne oe rae er $1,931 8.448 16,293 21,941 28,481 37,632 $2,379 $9,358 55,600 

Territorial 

Airlines 
ne rene $2,706 3,102 3,888 3,455 4.105 4,639 4,433 1,771 5,270 
RIE oka oda Woe us 6 piaeesmadior $225 321 302 324 288 393 564 692 740 
OS eee $122 162 189 247 285 643 768 1,128 640 
ree eee ees $112 108 134 130 125 119 63 (a) (a) 
i ERT Pe ES ey ee $216 208 137 155 110 118 119 135 150 
ME cup soged bel hess eceen wus $3,381 3,901 1,650 4,311 5,213 6,212 6,247 6,726 6.800 

International 

Airlines 
RN ea eS S91AIT 140,652 151,338 158,480 160.673 184,692 212,459 232,539 254,200 
rare ea bee aad (a) 689 1,370 2,104 21,664 25,244 26,817 27,331 29,800 
EE sacketndeeneeweowss $25,061 32,300 57,332 75,197 55,689 53,213 51,533 53,747 59,100 
RTE Se A TS $11,413 16.837 19,438 20,023 (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
NT cn ct hinalaiie Kine eiw os antec $18,863 18,532 19,756 18,351 22.105 24,787 24,109 23.669 25.900 
I gra eee a $146,754 209,010 249,234 274,155 260,131 287,936 314,918 337,286 369,000 

Total Scheduled 

Airlines Industry 
ee Fee $367,011 $49,228 194,629 547,410 605,179 775,878 907,916 1,036,398 1,157,820 
es a 4,310 9,385 15,573 20,889 13,862 16.976 53.315 57,826 64,080 
a iccadenikaeduakeae 17,016 61,745 116.641 134,530 119,476 110,635 109,388 115,684 122,290 
a a $20,723 27,518 29,608 29,224 12,924 15,182 16,333 17,292 15,410 
NE he i ciara qath a kale $24,899 25,973 27,079 28,137 36,493 11,630 14,607 14,963 51,970 
Fe eee $463,959 573,849 683.530 760,190 817,934 990,301 1,131,559 1,272,163 1,411,570 

‘Unadjusted data as reported on CAB Form 41 by Air Carrier. 

“Includes excess baggage, chartered transport services, foreign mail, and other transportation and incidental revenues. 
Estimated. 

(a) Express and freight revenues not segregated. 
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DISTRIBUTION 
OF AIRCRAFT 
OPERATING 


EXPENSES U. S. Scheduled Airlines, 1946-1954 (In Thousands of Dollars) 
























1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Domestic Trunk 
Airlines 
Flying Operations ............. $69,730 85,933 104,164 = 119,962 :132,061 160,469 193,385 235,221 261,100 
% of Total Expenses .......... 22.0 23.0 25.3 27.6 28.6 29.0 28.7 29.7 29.6 
Direct Maint.—Flight Equip. $32,490 $1,029 16,093 50,270 53,747 66,571 86,452 914.816 104,180 
% of Total Expenses .......... 10.2 11.0 11.2 11.6 11.6 12.0 12.8 12.0 11.8 
Depreciation—Flight Equip. ... $25,192 36,241 39.534 39,448 39.130 41,273 57.735 79.305 94.580 
% of Total Expenses .......... 7.9 9.7 96 9.1 8.5 7.5 8.6 10.0 10.7 
Total Aircft. Oper. Expenses ... $127,412 163,203 189,791 209,680 = =225,238 268,313 337,572 109,342 159,860 
Local Service 
Airlines 
Flying Operations ............. $497 2,203 1,527 6,487 8,535 11,085 13,394 15,749 17,560 
% of Total Expenses .......... 24.1 24.2 28.4 29.0 30.7 30.2 30.8 30.9 324 
Direct Maint.-Flight Equip. $348 1,337 2,339 3,281 3,550 1471 5,451 6479 6,060 
% of Total Expenses .......... 16.9 14.7 14.7 14.7 12.8 12.2 12.5 12.7 11.2 
Depreciation—Flight Equip. ... $151 922 1,456 2,043 1,615 1,707 2,098 2.443 1,940 
% of Total Expenses .......... 7.3 10.2 9] 9.1 5.8 1.6 1.8 1.8 3.6 
Total Aircft. Oper. Expenses ... $996 1,462 8,322 11.811 13,700 17,263 20,943 24.671 25,560 
Territorial 
Airlines 
Flying Operations ............. $579 704 016 950 1,221 1,469 1,624 1,876 1,910 
% of Total Expenses .......... 19.1 18.8 21.3 22.7 23.1 24.2 27.2 27.8 26.9 
Direct Maint.Flight Equip. .. $435 537 603 $77 543 644 580 625 720 
of Total Expenses .......... 14.3 144 13.6 114 10.3 10.6 9.7 9.2 10.1 
Depreciation—Flight Equip. ... $224 259 330 276 359 252 142 392 180 
% of Total Expenses .......... 7.4 6.9 7.4 6.6 6.8 4.2 2.4 5.8 6.8 
Total Aireft. Oper. Expenses ... $1,238 1,500 1,879 1,703 2,123 2,365 2,346 2,893 3,110 
International 
Airlines 
Flying Operations ............. $32,447 53,189 67,163 72,347 70,980 75,102 87,368 91,489 99,300 
“ of Total Expenses .......... 23.2 25.4 28.5 28.6 28.6 27.8 28.7 28.8 29.8 
Direct Maint.—Flight Equip. $11,064 21,997 24,241 26311 26,158 29.856 33.043 32,809 31,900 
% of Total Expenses ......... 7.9 10.5 10.3 10.4 10.5 11.1 10.9 10.3 06 
Depreciation—Flight Equip. ... $8,954 18,580 19,589 23,676 25,638 24,263 26,480 26,724 27,600 
“> of Total Expenses .......... 64 8.9 8.3 9A 10.3 90 8.9 8.4 8.3 
Total Aireft. Oper. Expenses ... $52,465 93,766 110,993 122,334 122,776 129,221 146,891 151,022 158,800 
Total Scheduled 
Airline Industry 
Flying Operations ............. 103,253 142,209 176,800 199,746 212,797 248,125 295,77] 344.335 379.870 
% of Total Expenses .......... 22.3 23.9 26.5 28.0 28.6 28.7 28.8 29.5 29.8 
Direct Maint.—Flight Equip. $44,337 64,900 73,276 80,339 83,998 101,542 125,526 134,729 142,860 
% of Total Expenses .......... 9.6 10.9 11.0 11.2 11.3 11.7 12.2 11.6 11.2 
Depreciation—Flight Equip. ... $34,521 56,002 60,909 65,443 67,042 67,495 86,455 108,864 124,600 
% of Total Expenses .......... 7.5 9A 9.1 9.2 90 7.8 8.4 93 98 
Total Aireft. Oper. Expenses ... $182,111 263,111 310,985 = 345,528 363,837 $17,162 = 507,752 587,928 647,330 


Estimated. 
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DISTRIBUTION 
OF GROUND AND 
INDIRECT EXPENSES 


U.S. Scheduled Airlines, 1946-1954 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 




















' Estimated. 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Domestic Trunk 

Airlines 
Ground Operations ............... $59,854 59.465 64,914 66,623 68,541 79,264 94,603 107,028 118,650 
Ground & Indirect Maintenance $27,898 32,812 33.515 33,404 33,653 $1,110 50.857 56,951 61,560 
PUSSOMGOR DORVECO occcccicccccsces $26,895 28,669 29,151 27,778 30,870 $2,563 17,045 53.115 58,480 
NS I on cs ca ncceean $33,834 42.644 42,668 15.660 18.079 58.025 70,254 81478 89.560 
Advertising & Publicity .......... $ 9,398 9 A86 12.343 13,534 14,566 16,211 18,880 22.027 24,580 
General & Administrative ........ $28,250 31,052 31,216 30,894 33,651 10,816 16,874 52,259 58,710 
Depreciation—Ground Equipment $ 3,581 6,060 7,680 7,585 6,941 6,279 6.807 8515 10,360 
Total—-Ground & Indirect Expenses $189,710 210,188 221,487 225.478 236,301 284,268 335,320 381,373 $21,900 

Local Service 

Airlines 
Ground Operations ............ $461 1,652 2,715 3,787 5.066 6,363 7,253 8.463 8.980 
Ground & Indirect Maintenance $220 746 1,153 1,389 1.889 2.584 3,150 3,597 3,740 
Passenger Service ................ $ 30 261 540 825 1,090 1,671 1,944 2.218 2,450 
EE OU BD. ois conte cnacccacs $ 75 660 1,053 1,77] 2434 3,943 1.868 6,038 7,020 
Advertising & Publicity .......... $ 50 251 388 633 809 1,073 1,172 1,340 1,480 
General & Administrative ........ $198 912 1,479 1,865 2,479 3,367 3,682 1,029 4,370 
Depreciation — Ground Equipment $ 30 125 274 301 354 151 184 546 540 
Total—Ground & Indirect Expenses $1,064 1.607 7,602 10,571 14,121 19,452 22,553 26.231 28,580 

Territorial 

Airlines 
Ground Operations ............... $699 767 904 766 905 1041 998 1,208 1,270 
Ground & Indirect Maintenance $262 342 357 303 399 133 385 $82 530 
Passenger Service ........ccccce0. $ 98 97 140 142 190 223 213 210 200 
Traffic and Sales .............. $225 385 141 161 681 858 882 769 770 
Advertising & Publicity .......... $ 35 50 42 96 151 171 167 143 140 
General & Administrative ........ $407 502 567 619 744 888 900 954 960 
Depreciation Ground Equipment $ 74 96 103 104 93 88 8 97 120 
Total—Ground & Indirect Expenses $1,800 2,239 2,554 2,491 3,163 3.702 3,626 3.863 3.990 

International 

Airlines 
Ground Operations ............... $27,757 30,461 31,005 33,170 31.618 34,952 39,722 12,18 $2,800 
Ground & Indirect Maintenance $13,774 17.804 20,219 20,933 17,282 20,014 21,189 22.219 22,300 
Passenger Service ................ $ 9,255 13,084 14,034 14,617 14,589 17514 19,555 20,028 22,200 
ND ME TNS ance cisicccavccses $14,405 21,996 25,350 25,560 25,886 29.832 34,946 37,728 10,400 
Advertising & Publicity .......... $ 4,193 6,745 7,861 10,170 10,628 11,374 12.541 13,692 14,100 
General & Administrative ........ $16,365 22,722 22,887 22.600 22,170 23.905 26,755 27,932 29,200 
Depreciation—Ground Equipment $ 1,629 2,716 2,938 3,479 3,374 3,042 2.668 3,102 3,400 
Total—Ground & Indirect Expenses $87,378 115,528 124,294 130,529 125,547 140,643 157,376 166,885 174,400 

Total Scheduled 

Airline Industry 
Ground Operations ............... $88,771 92,345 99.538 104.346 106,130 121,630 142.575 158,883 171,700 
Ground & Indirect Maintenance $42,154 51,704 55,244 56,029 53,223 64,141 75,581 83,249 88,130 
Passemeer Service 2... ccccsccsces $36,278 $2,111 13,855 43,362 16,739 61,971 68,757 75,57 83,330 
EY OE SED: ccecccsacscenaes $48,539 65,685 69,512 73,452 77,080 92,658 110,950 126.013 137,750 
Advertising & Publicity .......... $13,676 16,532 20.634 24,433 26,154 28,829 32.760 37,202 10,300 
General & Administrative ........ $45,220 55,188 56,149 55,978 59,044 68,976 78,211 85,174 93,240 
Depreciation—Ground Equipment $ 5.314 8,997 10,995 11,469 10,762 9.860 10,040 12,260 14,420 
Total—Ground & Indirect Expenses $279,952 332.562 355,937 369.069 379,132 148,065 518.875 578,352 1,276,200 











SUMMARY OF 
PROFIT OR LOSS 


U. S. Scheduled Airlines, 1946-1954 (In Thousands of Dollars) 





























1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Domestic Trunk 
Airlines 
Total Operating Revenues ........ $311,893 352,490 143,353 $59,783 524,109 658521 768015 878,793 980,170 
Total Operating Expenses ........ $317,121 373,390 $11,278 $35,157 $61,537 552,581 672,892 790,716 881,760 
Net Operating Income ............ $ (5,228) (20,900) 2.075 24,626 62,572 105,940 95,123 88.077 98.410 
Net Income Before Income Taxes” § (6.140) (26.258) (1,413) 20,663 59.305 103.355 102.814 96,004 102,100 
IN DRNNOD. oncaaceecceuasnvaees $ (513) (6,016) 3,583 7,285 28.426 59,858 49,280 17,624 53,100 
Peet FROME OP B08 isos cs ccosscasce $ (5,627) (20,242) (4,996) 13.378 30,879 13,497 53,534 18,380 19,000 
Local Service 
Airlines 
Total Operating Revenues .. $1,931 8448 16,293 21,941 28481 37,632 $2,379 $9,358 35,600 
Total Operating Expenses ........ $2,060 9,069 15,924 22,382 27,821 36,716 13,497 50,903 54,140 
Net Operating Income ............ $ (129) (621) 369 (441) 660 916 (1,118) (1,545) 1,460 
Net Income Before Income Taxes $ (245) (1,203) (490) (1,298) (140 666 (345) (2.080) 1.100 
I i a ae $ 12 (77) 94 168 399 141 141 (47) x00 
Net Profit or Loes ............00.. $ (257) (1,126) (584) (1,466) (539) 225 (486) (2,033) 800 
Territorial 
Airlines 
Total Operating Revenues ........ $3,381 3.901 1.650 1311 5,213 6,212 6,247 6,726 6,800 
Total Operating Expenses ........ $3,037 3.739 4,433 1,194 286 6.067 5,973 6.757 7,100 
Net Operating Income ............ $ 344 162 217 117 (73) 145 274 (31) (300) 
Net Income Before Incom> Taxes $ 293 124 168 93 (135) 125 254 (10) (450) 
Income Taxes ............ccccece. $ 142 35 65 57 3 77 88 (51) (30) 
Pens TOE OF G08 vec ccnicnsavieces $ 151 89 103 36 (138) 18 166 1] (420) 
International 
Airlines 
Total Operating Revenues ........ $146,754 209,010 249,234 274.155 260,131 287,936 314,918 337,286 369,000 
Total Operating Expenses ........ $139,843 209,294 235,287 252.863 248,323 269,865 304.267 317,907 333.200 
Net Operating Income ............ S$ 6911 (284) 13,947 21,292 11,808 18,071 10,651 19,379 35.800 
Net Income Before Income Taxes S$ (1,719) (4,473) 8,780 8.816 13,631 18,797 14,380 23,393 39.800 
Income Taxes ............. — $ 2,634 651 2.415 1,362 3,623 7,063 6,651 10.865 20,000 
Net Profit or Loss ......... $ (4,353) (5,124) 6,365 7,454 10,008 11,734 7,729 12,528 19,800 
Total Scheduled 
Airline Industry 
Total Operating Revenues ........ $163,959 573,849 683.530 760,190 817,934 990,301 1,131,559 1,272,163 1411,570 
Total Operating Expenses ........ $462,061 595,492 666,922 714.596 742,967 855.229 1,026,629 1,166,283 1,276,200 
Net Operating Income ............ $ 1,898 (21,643) 16,608 15,594 74,967 125.072 104,930 105,880 135,370 
Net Income Before Income Taxes”? §$ (7.811) (31,810) 7,045 28,274 72.661 122,943 117,103 117,307 142,550 
ee $ 2,275 (5,407) 6,157 8,872 32.451 67,439 56,160 58,391 73,370 
Net Profit or Loss ................ $110,086) (26403) 888 19.402 10,210 55,504 60,943 58.916 69,180 
Estimated. 
Net income before income taxes is adjusted for non operating items. 
( ) Denotes red figure. 
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ASSETS, LIABILITIES 
AND CAPITAL 


1946 (12/31) 


1949 (12/31) 


1952 (12/31) 


1953 (12/31) 


U.S. Scheduled Airlines, for selected years (In Thousands of Dollars) 


1954 (9/30) 








Domestic Trunk Airlines * 








Assets 
ee ohana ia is $152,382 175,472 344,116 333,527 347,627 
Investment & Special Funds .................. $ 51,141 $1,369 37,194 30,555 41,646 
as cep eennk es eeumntibcees $176,453 329,915 567,787 666,992 770,642 
i ae a ok ee $ 58,569 141,295 258,432 321,537 381415 
Pe SOIR go cc ccincwcucccescoces< $117,884 188,620 309,355 345,455 389,227 
Other Operating Property—Net ............... $ 47,409 61,477 75,794 98,909 87,895 
Non-Operating Property—Net ................. $ 2,833 2,704 715 258 265 
I EE ca cence ncucocecnascesuncece $ 15,323 15,659 8,192 8,754 10,078 
I te eau baw am aidiceeeee > 128 1,641 399 2.395 1,291 
NE ci duchardeveieriwavesiarhonwes $387,100 186,942 775,765 819,853 878,029 
Liabilities and Capital 
ES vcs cccchcswedsabseteosdvee’s $105,660 98,429 231,758 259,890 243,852 
ee ie iaeaaah whe neaewaeerne ha $ 90,098 148,017 168,247 154,701 191,257 
ae ae ee dees abet $ 92,897 123,710 152,277 139,615 138,971 
NN oo iat ae a deh eae ae $ 46.990 56,290 81,883 88,455 88,878 
eee uandd $ 41,019 35,286 133,536 167,680 194,178 
EE ES TT ETE $ 1,139 3,635 4,169 4,252 8,221 
a a ee aa ads $ 9,297 21,575 3,895 5,260 12,672 
Total Liabilities & Capital ............... $387,100 186,942 775,765 819,853 878,029 
Local Service Airlines 
Assets 
I oe Sina $1,926 5,693 10,212 10,328 11,790 
Investment & Special Funds ................... $ 917 686 918 126 551 
ne ca emalewe ws $2,321 8,082 16,541 17,035 16,995 
ee Bin $ 325 3,777 6,830 8.297 9,539 
Flight Equipmemt—Net ........ccccccccccccess $1,996 4,305 9,711 8,738 7,456 
Other Operating Property—Net ............... $ 717 1,503 3,636 2,532 2,726 
Non-Operating Property—Net ................ $ 118 227 108 50 296 
CE ESE ae ere $ 574 2,069 1,133 1,196 1,176 
EEE NESCent ne ee ee ee $ 190 ie A ee es 12 
CE tticidecrindeets ceebeaseon ks $6,438 14,605 25,719 23,270 24,007 
Liabilities and Capital 
ET Ee $1.985 1,581 10,138 11,293 11,342 
a ance waksuedeawacnwewawwe $ 500 1,579 3,576 2.235 1,867 
ia uc sates apauad eueuke wale $1,408 5,825 7,011 6,685 6,654 
eg ee can $2,791 1,266 5,635 4,475 4,521 
a aaa a a $ (532) (1,945) (1,291 (1,897) (956 
NN eae e anne tmante eau S$ 50 168 398 444 539 
a els wa wan enka $ 236 131 253 35 10) 
Total Liabilities and Capital .............. $6,438 14,605 25,719 23,270 24,007 
International Airlines 2 
Assets 
ES EEL OTOL TOT TE $ 98,283 68,748 79,801 92,549 92,841 
Investment & Special Funds .................. $ 19,576 8,445 15,840 19,194 22,112 
ERE SEIT CET OE $ 59.626 142,618 164,959 180,182 195,822 
aa Man $ 15,316 16,654 76,531 85,718 92,036 
Flight Eeuipmemt—Net ........cccccccccccess $ 44,310 95,964 88,428 94,464 103,786 
Other Operating Property—Net ............... $ 16,342 14,346 12,836 12,907 15,517 
Non-Operating Property—Net ................ $ 92 39 ie), Sein ) Mees: 
I os aid bce dteaaee abe bh bene $ 8,753 25,246 20,717 15,061 15,745 
a ees. is 715 741 741 
Rt cecneuvcedtauasesieenedusses $187,356 212,788 218,350 234,916 250,742 
Liabilities and Capital 
ee eeuebeeéenekun $ 39.401 32,375 67,152 64,878 82,531 
SE oo ves anbebabensaepaweneas $ 69,308 43,100 27,955 43,125 32,700 
dn gs el eke ee $ 16,665 12,563 10.990 10,524 13,151 
a aia hinds er aaceism ia mbde bua steaodin $ 21.518 77,726 63,068 63,068 63,068 
i a a a hk dk ek a ards wine $ 12,804 23.355 33.610 40,716 15.318 
i EE ... .ccnpanstesetéeesesneds $ 17,000 5,284 6,374 4,101 4,211 
EN oc tee be uannedeeanmesanase ae $ 10,660 18,385 9,201 8,504 9,763 
Total Liabilities & Capital $187,356 212,788 218,350 234,916 250,742 


‘Includes international operations of all domestic trunk airlines holding domestic and international certificates. 
*Ineludes Panagra and Pan American System data only prior to 1952. Caribbean Atlantic also includes for years 1952-1954. 
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NEW TYPE AIRCRAFT 
IN SCHEDULED SERVICE| Operated as of December 31, 1954 and Scheduled for Delivery Prior 


to 1957... U. S. Domestic and International Airlines 











Number Aircraft In Number Aircraft To Total Number Total Cost New‘ 
Scheduled Service Be Delivered New Type Type Aireraft 
Aireraft Type As of 12/31/54 1955-1956 Aircraft (in millions) 
CV-340 12] 0 12] $ 84.7 
M-404 100 0 100 70.0 
DC-6A & 6B 129 8 137 164.4 
DC-7 61 62 123 246.0 
L-1049 39 24 63 126.0 
Viscount 0 52 52 57.2 
Total 150 146 596 $748.3 

















Based on Individual Carrier Reports to ATA Division of Air Transport Economies. 





AIRCRAFT 
OPERATED by U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry, as of December 31, for selected years 














1946 1952 1953 1954 
Number 
of 

Aircraft Type Engines Domestic ' Int'l * Domestic Int'l * Domestic ' Int'l Domestic Int'l 
Boeing 

247-D 2 4 3 

307-B 1 5 hae span nae re enced roe 

377 ' 16 4 16 13 1] 37 
Convair 

240 2 99 9] 90 9] 92 86 

340 2 25 a 103 18 121 32 
Douglas} 

DC-3 2 470 63 381 41 331 17 299 4] 

DC-4 1 158 50 124 101 126 100 109 76 

DC-6 /6B 1 161 124 175 155 185 179 

DC-7 1 10 10 61 7 
Lockheed 

Electra 2 3 wai — witute aia wand or 

Lodestar 2 11 ete ll aii ll ones ll 1] 

Constellatior| 1 12 31 101 64 104 58 102 58 

Super Const; 1 24 14 31 21 39 29 
Martin 

202 2 21 wns 25 25 

404 2 96 a 100 — 100 
Stinson l 10 

Total 673 147 1,058 179 1,122 943 1,155 590 
































Includes domestic trunk, local service and territorial airlines. 


‘Trunk airlines who operate domestic and international routes usually have their aircraft certificated for both operations in order 
to use these aircraft interchangeably. The number of aircraft certificated for both operations and, therefore, duplicated in the in- 
ternational figures given above are as follows: 1946—-16; 1952-253; 1953--385; 1954-434. 
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AIRCRAFT 

OPERATIONS AT 
CAA OPERATED 
AIRPORT TOWERS 1946-1954 (In Thousands) 








1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Type of 
Flight Operation 
ED Secatkacenuunenean auc 1,371 1,595 2,259 2,780 2.384 2.852 2,983 3,712 1,409 
a a a a oe 8,198 13,221 12,877 10,446 9.585 9.618 7.965 7,719 8.015 
Be ED i daweedacnacweseaan 2,358 2,854 3,242 3,713 4,002 1.556 1.866 5.384 5.521 
CE aicntueseadebeutiaweeeses 11,297 17,670 18,378 16,939 15,971 17,026 15.814 16.815 17,945 
% Air Carrier of Total ........ 20.9 16.2 17.6 21.9 25.1 26.8 30.8 32.0 30.8 


NOTES: In calendar year 1953 there were 188 Traffic Control Towers. 
Air Carriers include scheduled and non scheduled operations. 
Each landing is counted as an operation as is also each take off. 

















COMPARATIVE 
TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY 
RECORD Fatality Rate Per 100,000,000 Passenger Miles, 1946-1954 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Domestic Scheduled 
Airlines 1 
IN ee cal a ieee acai 75 199 83 93 96 142 16 86 15 
NG nee ae a aesaikas mon nea 1.2 3.2 1.3 1.3 1.1 1.3 04 0.6 0.09 
International 
Scheduled Airlines 
SPT RSE te ares re ae 40 20 20 0 48 } 94 2 0 
NT Ace « imsed a at ute intnieenancs 3.5 1.1 1.0 ane 2.1 1.1 3.0 0.1 
Intercity 
Motor Buses 
ES en ee ee 140 140 120 120 100 130 100 70 n.a. 
a 19 21 18 .20 17 22 16 13 n.a. 
Railroad 
Passenger Trains 
I Sie dtl cee Sued wats 116 74 52 32 184 126 14 50 21 
Dt sivacaudschodekaeoesenunas 18 16 13 08 58 A3 4 16 07 
Passenger 
Auto and Taxis 
a ae tae 15,400 15,300 15,200 15,300 17,600 21,000 22.600 32,700 n.a. 
an a 2.5 2.3 2.1 2.0 2.2 2.4 2.8 2.9 n.a. 


‘Includes domestic trunk, local services and territorial airlines. 
n.a.— Not Available. 
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INTERCITY 


PASSENGER 
MILE MARKET Common Carriers and Private Automobile, 1946-1954 





(Millions of Passenger Miles ) 











1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Pullman and 
Air Travel 
CEO EOE TED 19,801 12,261 11,015 9349 9.340 10,226 9.504 7,950 6,785 
Domestic trunk lines .......... 5,903 6,016 5.840 6.563 7.766 10,211 12,121 14,298 16,235 
Local Services Airlines ........ 7 16 88 135 189 290 340 39] 160 
Pullman & Air Combined ... 25,711 18,323 16,943 16,047 17,295 20,727 21,965 22,639 23,480 
Airline © of Combined Total . 22.99 33.08 34.99 41.74 16.00 50.66 56.73 64.88 71.0 
Other 
Common Carriers 
I i a a as 39,039 27.665 24.315 20.273 17,441 19.524 19.758 18.955 17.450 
Intercity Motor Bus Lines ..... 25,576 23,948 23,529 22.411 21,254 21,499 20,732 19,700 18,100 
NN eo ohn sae crekmadi 64,615 51,613 17.844 12,684 38.695 11,023 10,490 38.655 35.550 
Total 
Common Carrier ............. 90,326 69,936 64,787 58.731 55.890 61,750 62,455 61,294 59.030 
», Airline of 
Common Carrier..... are 6.54 8.67 9.15 11.40 14.21 17.01 19.95 23.96 28.28 
Private Intercity 
Automobile....... eee Tee eee 253,570 272,958 287.423 316,774 337,339 379.324 110.300 132,100 153,700 
Total Common & 
Private Carrier................. 343.896 342,894 352,210 375.505 393.329 141,074 $72,755 193,394 512,730 
Passenger Mile 
per Capita ...... Saeeaddiiies 2,432 2,392 2.412 2.528 2.619 2.919 2,988 3.068 31.57 


Estimated. 





loth Editio n, Air Tra nsport Ir acts and 5 igures 


AMERICAN AVIATION is honored to present the Air Transport Association’s 16th Annual 
Edition of **Facts and Figures” for the U.S. scheduled certificated 
airlines. These Facts and Figures, assembled by 11 A from revised 
data filed by the carriers with the Civil Aeronautics Board, show 
significant developments and progress of the air transport indus- 


try throughout the years. 


World’s Largest Aviation Publisher . . . 1025 Vermont Avenue N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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THE AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Members 


Alaska Airlines, Inc., Nelson David, Pres., 2320 Sixth Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
*Allegheny Airlines, Inc., Leslie O. Barnes, Pres., National Airport, Washington, 1, D. C. 
American Airlines, Inc., C. R. Smith, Pres., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
*Bonanza Air Lines, Inc., Edmund Converse, Pres., P. O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nevada 
Braniff International Airways, Inc., C. E. Beard, Pres., Love Field, Dalls 19, Texas 
**Canadian Pacific Airlines, Ltd., G. WW. G. McConachie, Pres., Sea Island Airport, Vancouver AMF, B.C. Canada 
Capital Airlines, Inc., J. H. Carmichael, Pres., National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 
**Caribbean Atl. Airlines, Inc., Dionisio Trigo, Pres., P. O. Box 3214, San Juan 14, Puerto Rico 
*Central Airlines, Inc., Keith Kahle, Pres.. Meacham Field, Ft. Worth 7, Texas 
Colonial Airlines, Inc., Branch T. Dykes, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York > 
Continental Air Lines, Inc., Robert F. Six, Pres., Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 
Delta-C&S Air Lines, Inc., C. E. Woolman, President & General Manager, Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., E. V. Rickenbacker, Chairman of the Board and General Manager, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York » 
*Frontier Airlines, Inc., C. A. Myhre, Pres., Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., Stanley C. Kennedy, Pres., P. O. Box 3287, Honolulu 1, T. H. 
Helicopter Air Service, Inc., 7. H. Reidy, Pres., 5036 W. 63rd Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
*Lake Central Airlines, R. B. Stewart, Pres.. Weir Cook Municipal Airport, Indianapolis 44, Indiana 
Los Angeles Airways, Inc., Box 10155, Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California 
Mackey Airlines, Inc., Joseph C. Mackey, Pres., Broward County Int'l Airport, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
*Mohawk Airlines, Inc., Robert E. Peach, Pres., Cornell University Airport, Ithaca, New York 
National Airlines, Inc., G. T. Baker, Pres., 3240 N. W. 27th Avenue, Miami 42, Florida 
New York Airways, Inc., Robert J. Cummings, Jr., Pres., P. O. Box 426, New York Airport Station, Flushing 71, 
New York 
*North Central Airlines, Inc., Hal N. Carr, Pres., 6201 34th Ave., So., Minneapolis 23, Minn. 
Northeast Airlines, Inc., George E. Gardner, Pres., Logan International Airport, E. Boston 28, Mass. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., Donald W. Nyrop, Pres., 1885 University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
*Ozark Air Lines, Inc., Laddie H. D. Hamilton, Pres., Box 1, Lambert Field, St. Louis 21, Mo. 
Pacific Northern Airlines, A. G. Woodley, Pres., 1626 Exchange Building, Seattle 4, Washington 
**Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., Andrew B. Shea, Pres., 135 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., J. T. Trippe, Pres., 135 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
*Piedmont Airlines, 7. H. Davis, Pres.. Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 
Resort Airlines, inc., Harold L. Graham, Jr., P. O. Box 242, international Airport Branch, Miami 48, Florida 
**Riddle Airlines, Inc., John Paul Riddle, Pres., P. O. Box 535, Miami Int'l Airport, Miami 34, Florida 
*Southern Airways, Inc., Frank W. Hulse, Pres., 1140 Brown Marx Building, Birmingham, Alabama 
Southwest Airways Co., John H. Connelly, Pres., San Francisco Int'l Airport, San Francisco, California 


**Trans-Canada Air Lines, WW. Gordon Wood, Vice President-Traffic. Room 422, International Aviation Bldz., 
1080 University St., Montreal 3, Que., Canada 


Trans-Texas Airways, R. E. McKaughan, Pres., 1221 Commerce Bldg., Houston 2 Texas 
Trans World Airlines, inc., Warren Lee Pierson, Chairman of the Board, 806 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 
United Air Lines, WV. A. Patterson, Pres., 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 
West Coast Airlines, Inc., Nick Bez, Pres., Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Washington 
Western Air Lines, Inc., 7. C. Drinkwater, Pres., 6060 Avion Drive, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
**Wien Alaska Airlines, Sigurd Wien, Pres. and Gen. Mer., Box 649, Fairbanks, Alaska 


*Local Service **Associate Members 
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TWA adds the safety of this new FLUOROFLEX-T 


“prop” feathering line 


to every Constellation 


TWA’s fleet of Constellations gets a newcomer 
. . . the Super G Constellation, last word in 
luxurious, efficient air travel. At the same time 
the entire fleet welcomes another newcomer 
... Fluoroflex-T propeller feathering lines and 
their extra safety. 


Having passed CAA fire tests for feathering 
lines, these new hose assemblies are approved 
for commercial aircraft use, Their compres- 
sion-type fittings are blowout-proof. 


Fluoroflex-T feathering lines have the same 
Teflon®-compound tube used in R-3800 fuel 
and oil lines which are being adopted in so 


A 


many of the new jets and turbo jets. More and 
more you'll see Fluoroflex-T hose assemblies 
specified where lines are subject to severe 
temperature and service conditions, Send for 
full information on types available. 


@Fluoroflex is a Resistoflex registered trade mark for prod- 
ucts from fluorocarbon resins. Teflon is the DuPont regis- 
tered trade mark for its tetrafluoroethylene resin. 


RESISTOFLEX 


CORPORATION 
Belleville 9, N. J. * Western Division: Burbank, Calif. 


Our 18th year of service to key industries 


Resistoflex also manufactures specialized industrial hose assemblies, plastics products such as 
Teflon, Kel-F and Fluorothene rod, sheet, tube, parts, electrical sleeving, spiral back-up rings. 


Circle No. 46 on Reader Service Cerd. 











Airlines Are Buying . . . 


Many New Transports, Some Turboprops, 
But No Jets for Immediate Future 


By JOSEPH S. MURPHY 


ORE SO than in any single period 

in the postwar era, the events of 
1954 served to stabilize air transporta- 
tion’s move into the jet era. What once 
loomed as a British-American race for 
world domination of the turbine trans- 
port market, as a result, has settled 
down to the orderly process of design- 
ing the right airplane at the right price 
for introduction at the right time. 

Four distinctly separate but closely- 
related events during the year combined 
to shape this trend. They were: 

* Two successive groundings of 
Britain’s Comet I, first on January 11 
and permanently on April 8, just two 
short years after the world’s first jet 
transport entered service in May of 
1952. 

* Capital Airlines’ announced order 
on June 3 for 40 Vickers Viscount trans- 
ports bringing turboprop competition to 
the U. S. domestic airline scene for the 
first time. A late-year Viscount re-order 
raised CAP’s planned Viscount fleet to 
60 for delivery by February 1957 at a 
cost of $67 million. 

® U. S. Air Force’s first order for a 
limited number of Boeing KC-135 jet 
tankers on August 5, less than a month 
after the first flight of its prototype 
B-707 tanker transport on July 15. It 
set the stage for a Boeing offer of its 
Stratojet commercial transport to air- 
lines later in the year for delivery early 
in 1958. 

* American Airlines’ late-year re- 
lease of a design specification for a 4- 
engine turboprop replacement for its 
75-plane Convair 240 fleet. Combined 
with a similar specification developed 
by Eastern Air Lines, it gave U. S. 
aircraft producers the first real incentive 
to design and build an American an- 
swer to the Viscount. 

Collectively these events have set 
a new timetable for the advent of the 
jet age. With turboprops, the Capital 
Viscount order and AA-EAL design 
studies have accelerated their appear- 
ance on the U. S. aviation scene. 

But for the straight jet, the ill- 
fated British experience has had the 
opposite effect. Any lead the United 
Kingdom may have gained over the 
U. S. in the short-lived Comet opera- 
tion disappeared with its grounding. 
The more stringent Air Registration 
Board certification requirements that 
have grown out of the year-long acci- 
dent investigation now pose penalties 
in both time and economies on future 
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ANOTHER ROUND OF PISTON ENGINE transport orders features overwater versions of 
Douglas DC-7 (B and C Series). American Airlines introduced DC-7 in domestic service. 





BOEINGS BIG GAMBLE in building prototype 707 tanker-transport paid off with big 
U. S. Air Force order for KC-135 tankers. It may bring commercial jet order this year. 





BUT BRITISH COMETS were less fortunate. Comet | and || shown here will be succeeded 
by Comet IV, perhaps later than first U. S. jet service. 
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Super flying comfort on 


TWA's new SUPER- Cag CONSTELLATIONS 


includes the smoother flying qualities of 





“Sond PB-10A 


AUTO PILOTS 



































Trans World Airlines’ new Super-G Connies are dedi- 
cated to the most luxurious kind of passenger comfort. 
So it is not surprising that the auto pilots chosen for 
these deluxe ships are Bendix PB-10A’s. 


As they have proved on most of today’s great 
airliners, these Bendix Auto Pilots assure the smooth, 
dependable operation that means maximum passenger 
enjoyment, comfort and safety. 


TWA’s new Super-G Constellations are also 
equipped with a Bendix Flux Gate* Compass System 
plus an imposing array of other flight, engine and navi- 
gation instruments made by Eclipse-Pioneer— foremost 
*Registered Trade-Mark of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Circle No. 47 on Reader Service Card. 











name in aviation instruments and components. 


For information regarding Auto Pilots, or other 
E-P flight systems or components, write ECLIPSE- 
PIONEER DIVISION, BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, 
TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY. 


West Coast Office: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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New USAF—G.E. maintenance techniques give F-86D’s 


30% INCREASED AVAILABILITY 


At Hamilton AFB, California, special jet engine maintenance 
crews cut 325th FIS operating costs, manpower requirements 


The Air Force’s 325th Fighter Interceptor Squadron now 
has a 30% higher North American Aviation F-86D “in 
commission” rate and its maintenance costs and man- 
power needs have been reduced. These benefits are a 


direct result of entirely new J47 engine maintenance 
procedures initiated by personnel of the 325th and G-E jet 
service engineers. 


ONE USAF MAINTENANCE CREW, for example, now 
handles the squadron’s J47 engine removal and replace- 
ment work. Previously, many F-86D crews were used for 
this job. But the new “special” crew—besides reducing 


manpower requirements—has cut engine removal time to 
as low as 30 minutes! 


A SPECIALIZED 7-MAN RUN-UP CREW also handles en- 
gine testing for all squadron aircraft after the F-86D’s 
have been reassembled following inspection. Before, 20 
men handled all squadron run-ups. 

Savings realized by the 325th are but another example 
of how G-E jet service engineers are constantly co-operat- 
ing with the Air Force. To G-E jet representatives in the 
field—increased aircraft availability and reduced jet en- 
gine maintenance time are prime objectives. 232-8 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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1, HAMILTON AFB MAINTENANCE SYSTEM IN OPERATION. 2. 547 CELL TEST indicates a need for further check of the con- 
In this typical case history, a G-E J47 is removed for routine trol system. So G-E tech reps (above) recommend an electronic 
check. Trouble is suspected. Engine sent to test. . . engine simulator test. . . 





3. SIMULATOR EQUIPMENT evaluates the J47's integrated 4. NEW CDP SENSOR, picked up at the Squadron's spare parts 
electronic control operation, finds a compressor discharge pres- stock room, will be installed to complete engine minor repair, 
sure sensor unit to be out of tolerance . . . ready J47 for reinstallation . . . 
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5. FINAL TESTING. A special seven-man run-up crew checks J47 out in F-86D. By using a single crew for all J47 run-ups, the 
325th Fighter Interceptor Squadron at Hamilton has reduced the number of personnel required for run-ups by two-thirds. 
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British models that could delay their 
introduction beyond that of the first 
U. S. jet. 

For regardless of the outcome of 
any race for jet leadership, the disap- 
pearance of the Comet from the inter- 
national airline scene has eased the 
pressure of its competition and touched 
off a new round of piston-engine trans- 
port buying. 

* Backlog at Lockheed Aircraft 
Co. at the close of 1954 climbed to 
$220 million. During January and Feb- 
ruary of 1955, orders by 11 domestic 
and six overseas carriers skyrocketed 
Douglas Aircraft Co.’s backlog value 
to an all-time high of $315 million. As 
a result, the number of DC4B/DC-7 





transports on order rose to 208, filling 
all available production positions for 
delivery through 1956. 

One significant aspect of the Doug- 
las orders is that its DC-7 (B&C series), 
first of which will see service on Pan 
American World Airways in June, now 
replaces the jet as the key to competi- 
tion in international flying. In addition 
to BOAC and South African Airways 
(both Comet operators), DC-7Cs have 


been ordered by KLM, Sabena, SAS, 
and Swissair. 
These last three airlines were “on 


the fence” and about to buy Comets 
when the second jet grounding order 
came. And had Comet operations con- 
tinued, KLM stood to be one of the 
hardest hit by the speed competition 
they offered. 
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While papa blissfully dreams about 


Southwest Airmotive ads, mama sneaks in 


with an April First Hotfoot. For technical- 


minded readers, prankish mama is Pat Ferguson, 





















20, 5’6”, 


125 lbs., black-haired, brown-eyed. 


Papa, being a pilot, is used to this 
kind of carryin’-on, regularly suffering 
through a torture known as The 
Olde Promised Delivery Date 
Hotfoote, applied each time his flying 
machine gets into the shop for a 
check or overhaul. Getting the darned 
thing back out again is even 
tougher than getting a foot out of a 


frying Texas boot. 


We have this to say to papa: The 
Southwest Airmotive Aircraft Division 
now has a plan whereby you WILL 
get your plane on the Promised 
Delivery Date. Write our Service Rep 


for details. 


— And we have this to say to mama: 
Cut that out, now — those 
boots cost 60 dollars! 


Southwest = Rirmotive cowrsw: cove ne saurs 
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the 


found 


has 
an equally successful attraction 
among the U. S. international airlines. 


*And Douglas 
DC-7¢€ 


In addition to Pan Am’s order for 15, 
Braniff has contracted for seven to be 
delivered by mid-1957 and Northwest 
is buying 10 DC-7s (possibly C series), 
although it holds the option to select 
DC-6Bs. 

Delta-C&S is already operating the 
DC-7 South American service and 
Panagra will introduce DC-7Bs later 
this year. 

Rounding out the U. S. interna- 
tional carrier buying program, Trans 
World Airlines currently is reported to 
be buying Lockheed’s answer the 
DC-7C, the Model 1649, having a new 
wing and powered by Wright EA2 
Turbo Compound engines. 

On the U. S. jet scene, after years 
of predictions that never materialized, 
the events of last year have cast 1955 
as the best bet yet to produce the first 
airline order. For one, Boeing Airplane 
Co. is ready with its 707 to capitalize 
on two-year jump over its natural 
competitors Douglas and Lockheed. It 
the airlines an early 1958 
delivery schedule and a price ($4.25 
million ) on a 50-plane produc- 
tion, with the prospect that this could 
be lowered if orders for the jets exceed 


in 


to 


its 


has given 


based 


that figure. 
Also pointing to an order this year 
American 


is the obvious interest of Pan 


World Airways in keeping ahead of its 
foreign competitors. PAA, historically 
the first to buy Boeings, ordered de 
Havilland Comet 3s as far back as 
October 1952 when no U. S. jet was 
on the horizon. Today, the Comet 3 


has been supplanted by the Comet 4 
and speculation runs high PAA will 
turn its back on the British market 
the face of 707 availability. 

* Only hitch that 
commit itself to a commercial 
livery schedule, Boeing has to get U. S. 
Air Force approval. Reason is that the 
commercial jet would be built side-by- 
with AF KC-135 tankers in Boe- 
ing’s government-owned Renton plant, 
and its contract stipulates that Air Force 
requirements must satisfied first 
before any attempt is made to fill com- 
mercial orders. 

Once this obstacle is removed, and it 
awaits only the formalization of 
contracts between Boeing and _ the 
USAF on the tanker order, it is more 
than likely the first order for a U. S- 
built jet will follow soon after. 

Meanwhile, both Douglas and 
Lockheed are making the best of the 
Boeing delay in landing an airline order 
by keeping their finger on the pulse 
of jet developments. Although activity 
at Douglas is still confined to making 
sure its drawing board DC-8 is in pace 


in 


to 
de- 


is in order 


yet 


side 


be 


now 
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Graduating from pistons to jets demands special skills and 
training of our pilots. 

And, to help the men of our air arm bridge the gap between the 
two, Link designed and built the C-11B Jet Instrument Trainer. 
Over 500 of these trainers are at work right now—at more than 
100 U.S. and foreign air bases throughout the free world. 

THE C-11B, through its reproduction of the many conditions of 
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Link’s C-11B was modeled on the Lockheed F-80 jet air- 
craft, and serves as a basic ground trainer for student 
pilots learning jet flight. This trainer was developed 
under Link basic patents. 












you’L FIND LINK! 


jet flight, is giving our fighter pilots realistic training in all phases 
of single-jet flying—from the pre-takeoff inspection right through 
to an instrument landing. 
THE C-11B is also used by veteran jet pilots to help them main- 
tain peak proficiency in the performance of their vital assignments. 
This is one of the many ways in which Link helps pilots keep 


pace with the rapid development of jet aircraft in America. 


LINK INVITES APPLICATIONS FROM QUALIFIED ENGINEERS AND DRAFTSMEN 





Manufacturers of world-famous Link trainers and simulators (such 
aioe as F3D, B-47, F-89, F2H-2, F2H-3) * simulated aircraft instruments 
specialized computers * servo mechanisms * computer components 
gear boxes « friction over-drive clutches * precision potentiometers 
ratio voltmeters * phase angle meters * and other electronic devices 
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with new design advances, president 
Donald W. Douglas makes it clear 
that when he is ready to place a jet on 
the market, it will be the most modern 
in the field. 

® Feeling is that Douglas’ answer 
to the lead gained by Boeing with its 
707 prototype will be to skip the proto- 
type phase entirely and move right into 
production, as it has in the past with 
every model from the DC-3 to the 
DC-7. 

Lockheed, in turn, has bettered its 
position by winning an Air Force de- 
sign and development contract for a 








“technically advanced” jet tanker. The 
USAF-Lockheed contract involves no 
obligations such as Boeing’s to meet 
military production schedules, and thus 
enhances its competitive status in the 
commercial field. 

But by far the most significant 
event of 1954 in transport buying was 
Capital Airlines’ $67-million order for 
British-built Vickers Viscount turbo- 
props. 

It not only moved the turboprop 
into the U. S. domestic airline picture 
two to three years sooner than expected, 
but it presented U. S. plane builders 
with a threat unmatched even by the 
earlier round of Comet orders. 
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Hardest hit by the U. S. invasion 
of the Viscount was Convair, whose 
Models 240 and 340 until now have 
garnered the lion’s share of short-to- 
medium haul transport orders. The 
switch in airline favor toward 4-engine 
transports was beginning to show in 
the lack of backlog for twin-engine 
types, and the CAP order virtually 
cinched the matter. 

As a result, only six Convair 340s 
are on order today and some top air- 
line officials see little place in the 
future for any twin-engine design ex- 
cept perhaps as a “DC-3” replacement 
for local service airlines. 

* By way of contrast, Vickers now 
has orders for 180 of its Viscounts and 
already has delivered 50. And this 
figure might well have grewn a good 
deal larger had it not been for the hesi- 
tancy of other U. S. carriers to follow 
Capital’s lead and gamble that U. S. 
manufacturers wouldn’t be able to 
come up with something better. 

In fact, by late summer of °54 Vis- 
count fever ran so high that CAP’s 
president J. H. Carmichael expressed 
certainty that other U. S. airlines would 
sign up with Vickers. The fact that no 
such order has materialized nine 
months later turns out to be no reflec- 
tion on the Viscount nor on Carmichael 
as a prophet. 

For the ink was hardly dry on the 
CAP contract with Vickers when two 
major U. S. airlines came up with 
specifications for a desired 4-engine tur- 
boprop that for the time being virtually 
closed the door on further Viscount 
orders. 

Carriers who might otherwise have 
bought Vickers apparently decided to 
“wait and see” what developed. 

American Airlines, first to make its 
requirement generally known, is seek- 
ing a replacement for its 75-plane Con 
vair 240 fleet that has been in service 
since June of 1948. Its “spec” calls for 
a 60-65 passenger design that would 
cruise at 350 mph with a range of at 
least 750 miles. Comparative Viscount 
figures are 47 passengers, 320 mph 
cruise, and the same range. 

* Almost paralleling AA’s proposal, 
Eastern Airlines is asking manufactur- 
ers for a turboprop replacement for its 
Lockheed 649 aircraft that also would 
fit the longer range segments of its 
Martin 4-04 routes. The EAL specifi- 


cation is said to be almost a carbon 


| copy of AA’s except that the range is 


at least 1,000 miles. 

With the prospect of orders for 
more than 100 airplanes from the two 
carriers alone and at least another hun- 
dred from smaller U. S. airlines, Doug- 
las, Convair and Lockheed are in the 
design competition with their first real 
burst of turboprop energy. Not to be 
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*Called “Instant Response” 
because it starts, stops or 
reverses almost instanta- 
neously. 







Vickers Constant Displace- 
ment Piston Type Hydraulic 
Motors are available in 24 
sizes for 3000 psi. 

























HORIZONTAL STABILIZER 
ACTUATOR 


Built for Grumman F9F6 by 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Powered by Vickers “Instant 
Response” * Hydraulic Motor. 


AERIAL REFUELING 
PUMP DRIVE 


| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

Douglas DC-7 Cabin 
| Supercharger is driven 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
1 





by Vickers “Instant re- 
sponse”* Hydraulic 
Motor. 





Fuel Transfer Pump built by Nash Engineering 
Co. for Boeing KC-97 Tanker. Powered by 
Vickers “Instant Response’’* Hydraulic Motor. 
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TELESCOPING BOOM 
ACTUATOR 


ALTERNATOR 
GENERATOR DRIVE 


Built by Walter 
Kidde & Company, 
Inc. and driven by 


| 
Built by Jack & | 
! 
I 
Vickers “Instant 
| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

I Heintz to extend and 
1 retract boom for in- 
! flight refueling. 
Response” * Hydraulic 
| Motor. 

! 
| 
| 
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Driven by a Vickers 
“Instant Response” * 
Hydraulic Motor. 





Alternator Generator Drive for Convair T-29 
uses Vickers “Instant Response”’* Hydraulic 





Motor. 
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What Can It Do for You? 
These light-weight, compact, highly efficient hydraulic motors provide VICKERS 
high power in a very small package. Their overall efficiency exceeds 
92% .. . their volumetric efficiency exceeds 96%. Incorpora ted 
Operating characteristics are remarkable. These motors will stop DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
from maximum speed in from .116 to .167 of a revolution . . . will 
accelerate from standstill to maximum speed in from .00019 to .0051 — = a cao re in por soioy | ecggaag 
sec (depending on size). They can be stalled indefinitely without El Segundo, California, 2160 E. imperial Highway 
damage. Arlington, Texas, P.O. Box 213 
Vickers Hydraulic Motors have many uses on aircraft .. . just a few Detroit 32, Michigan, 1400 Oakman Bivd. 
of them are shown above. Wherever you need high torque, high Additional Service Facilities ot: 
efficiency and high horsepower-weight ratio . . . or where instanta- Miami Springs, Florida, 641 De Sofo Drive 
neous and positive control are required, these motors are your best TELEPHONE: TOwnsend 86-5100 + TELETYPE: “TWX” DES? 
choice. Write for Bulletin A-5205. TELEGRAMS: Vickers WUX Detroit + CABLE: Videt Detroit 
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C2Q/ CUTS TESTING HOURS 


To MINUTES! 


Checks 200 Circuits in SECONDS, Electronically 


Electronically tests any complex electrical circuitry, for continuity, shorts and leakage. 
Uses both high and low voltage. Tests resistor type components. Exclusive Matrix 
Reference Chart eliminates manuals, diagrams, tables. Uses inexpensive adapter cables 
—no modification of unit necessary. Fits all systems. 
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| Multiplier Sections 


Add increased capacity, any time, in multiples of 
400, 600, 800 or 1200 circuits, to the initial 200 


circuits handled by your Model 200 Analyzer. ' @ 
Completely integrated, with automatic switching ls 
e 


between circuif groups. No other equipment has 
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SECTIONS 
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We Also Manufacture: 


e Functional Testers (for complex — rear 
systems of relays; assemblies, 
as used in guided missiles, etc.) 

@ Wiring Harnesses, Cables 

e Power Rectifiers 

© Custom-built Transformers 


ELECTRONIC DIVISION 


DIT- MCO, INC. 505 West Ninth St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(pronounced DIT-MA -CO) 
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outdone, Vickers too is proposing its 
Viscount Model 800. 

With American and Eastern to 
gether calling the play, and AA re 
portedly willing to pay $1.1 million each 
for the type selected, the winning manu- 
facturer stands to wind up with more 
than $200 million in contracts when 
all orders are in. 

And the decision should come soon. 
Both AA and Eastern have indicated 
preference for a high wing design, and 
this means design from “scratch”—a 
process that would require a good three 
years trom start ol production to intro 
duction in airline service. The longer 
the delay in ordering this year, the 
poorer the chance of service before 1959, 
and it is pretty well accepted that neither 
AA nor EAL intends to wait that long. 

But as with all past transport de 
velopments, the available powerplant is 
again the key to the final aircraft design, 
and the current turboprop activity 1s 
no exception. The airlines are insisting 
on an engine of demonstrated perform 
ance. This immediately narrows the 
field to the Rolls-Royce Dart and Alli- 
son’s Model 501-D10 (military T56). 

* But Rolls-Royce has committed 
itself to Vickers that no Darts will 
be supplied for aircraft competing with 
the Viscount through 1958, and _ the 
likelihood of Dart production in this 
country by R-R-licensed Westinghouse 
is considered remote. These elements, 
coupled with the longer range sought 
by EAL (and indications that AA is 
following suit) point to the ultimate 
selection of the T-56 for the new design. 

With all three U. S. producers 
Douglas, Lockheed and Convair—pro 
posing a model with four T-56’s, final 
selection looks like a toss-up. All three 
have a lot at stake, with Douglas aim 
ing to hold onto its biggest domestic 
customer in American; Lockheed bent 
on regaining EAL’s business, lost for 
the first time in its DC-7 order; and 
Convair protecting its place as Number 
One producer of short-medium range 
transports. 

To meet the Viscount competition 
in the interim, look for some action 
by airlines in modifying their standard 
DC-6s to do the job. Douglas has 
developed a noise reduction rework 
based on its DC-7 research that re 
portedly puts DC-6 cabin comfort on 
a par with the Viscount. This, com 
bined with a change in engines to 
Pratt & Whitney’s CB-16 that will make 
the DC-6 fly faster than the higher 
gross DC-6B, will permit competition 
with the turboprop Viscount on the 
most economical basis. 

With these changes in mind, 
carriers concede that the newness of 
the Viscount will attract a good share 
of business early in its operation. But 
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once the novelty has worn off, they 
are banking on the superior roominess 
of the DC-6 to prove the real measure 
of comfort and win most of it back. 

*In the only other area of trans- 
port development, that of a “DC-3 
replacement” for the local service air- 
lines, the. new equipment picture 1s 
not as bright. But here it is not only 
a matter of finding the right airplane, 
but more important, one that is priced 
within the financial reach of the cus 
tomer. 

Probably the biggest obstacle, the 
present temporary certification of these 
lines, could be eliminated this year. 
Support in Congress for their perman 
ent status has reached a new high and, 
if legislated, would put them on firm 
ground to seek outside equipment finan 
cing. 

But even with a permanent certifi 
cate in hand, the local service group 
will be out to make a name for them 
selves in cutting the subsidy toll, and 
the price they will want to pay for 
new aircraft will have its ceiling. 

With all these contingencies, the 
$460,000 label on the Fokker F-27 
turboprop, proposed for U. S. produc 
tion by Fairchild Aircraft Division, 
might be above the line. Banking that 
it won't be, Fairchild has asked CAA 
to study U. S. certification of the F-27 
and may make a decision this year on 
its production. 

Only other alternative for the 
feeders, and one not without its pros 
pects, is to stay in the “used” airplane 
market and buy or lease postwar twin- 
engine models as they are retired by 
the trunks. For example, it is obvious 
that American Airlines for one will 
he interested in selling a good share 
of its Convair 240 fleet during the 
next four years. Assuming the price 
would range somewhere between $100,- 
000 and $200,000, the 240 would give 
the locals a fast, pressurized airplane 
at a price they could afford, less than 
half that of a new airplane. 

Then, instead of making their big 
decision now at the start of the jet 
turboprop era, they could tide them- 
selves over for a five-year span until 
the state of the art produces the final 
answer for the short haul, whether it 
be turboprop, helicopter or converti 
plane. 


1049H Details Revealed 


Latest version of the Lockheed 
1049 series Super Constellation is the 
1049H, an all-cargo or combination 
passenger/cargo version of the 1049G. 
Maximum take-off weight (137,500), | 
floor area (744 sq. ft.) and dimensions 
are identical to the 1049G. 
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TWA’ SUPER- Connie! 

















ogo | . Ke Airline neal! 


WIDEST, MOST SPACIOUS SEAT IN PASSENGER SERVICE ! 1 


é As soon as you see ‘em you'll e 

agree that TWA’s choice of & 

TECO seats for their Super G &» 
Connies has resulted in a 







fresh-looking, more spacious 
and comfortable seat than 
any in passenger service. > 
We thank TWA for } 

their cooperation 
. which greatly assisted 
us to achieve the 


exciting, super- 


Pee 


qualities found in 
these TECO 
airline seats! 


Completely New in Comfort 
g and Fresh, Smart Styling! 


“% Created especially for TWA in striking colors 
and materials to harmonize. with the luxu- 
rious interior of their Super G Connies, TECO 
seats and berths contribute, in good meas- 

Pure; to the ultimate in passenger comfort 





a FREE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG and specification sheet on many models of TECO 
seats are available now. Write on company letter- 
head fomfeceive your copy of this valuable infor- 


por [o¥ _ 


2501 NORTH ONTARIO STREET 


Burbank - California 
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New Milestones Gain Industry-wide Acceptance for AiResearch Power Turbines 


AiResearch small gas turbine engines, 
first of this revolutionary class of 
turbomachinery to be developed, have 
now passed the following important 
milestones: 

¢ 100,000 hours of actual service in 
the field * Successful operation up to 
altitudes of 53,000 feet * Completely 


reliable automatic control on produc- 


wy 


THE GARRETT) CORPORATION 


i 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft components: wermctravion systems - 


CABIN AIR COMPRESSORS + TURBINE MOTORS - 


GAS TURBINE ENGINES + CABIN PRESSURE CONTHOLS + 


tion machines * Customer established 
overhaul periods of up to 600 hours 
on existing units * Design overhaul 
periods on new models of 1000 hours 
¢ All phases of military qualification 
(Including new shaft power and gas 
turbine compressor designs). 

Pioneer in this field, AiResearch is 
first to develop and deliver combina- 


tion units capable of delivering either 
shaft or bleed air power independently 
of each other. AiResearch has more ex- 
perience with small gas turbines than 
all other manufacturers combined. 

We are proud of the engineering- 
manufacturing team that has made 
possible these outstanding contribu- 
tions to industry. 


AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, California + Phoenix, Arizona 


WEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT + 


Circle No. 53 on Reader Service Card. 


ELECTRO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


PNEUMATIC VALVES AND CONTROLS + TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


* ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS AND CONTROLS 
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STRENGTH °:....0.:* 


PRODUCTION 
eeeetes, . 
of oceans 














INSTALLATION © 
eee eeeens 
Seeceoe®” *o, 


: From prototype to 
installation, Weber insures 
strength throughout the 
production chain! Now, with 
the addition of field service 
representation, efficient 
performance of all Weber 
products after installation 
is assured, This same 
dependability is a built-in 
part of all Weber 
products—ejection seats, crew 
and personnel seats, buffets and 
other aircraft equipment...in 
use by both military and 
commercial aircraft. 
Weber offers modern 
equipment and experienced 
personnel for the design and 
production of aircraft equipment 
or assemblies. 

Its engineers are immediately 
available to help solve 
yeur problem. 





', Call for complete information. 


WEBER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
2820 ONTARIO STREET — BURBANK, CALIFORNIA * THornwol!l 8-5543 
Subsidiary of Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Inc. 
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TomoRROW’s aincrart: JAQ 4lep CLOSUL 


World’s fastest turbojet 
designed and built by 
Westinghouse 








The time, place and vehicle remain classified —Westinghouse 
turbojet engines have flown faster than any turbojet engine in 
the world. 

Such record-making comes from more than a decade of Westing- 
house experience in the design and construction of axial-flow 
turbojets. And this experience is constantly at work producing 
new applications, new ratings, new efficiencies—for use in 
missiles, fighters and bombers. 


You are urged to take advantage of this experience—and 
the research, development and production facilities behind it. 
Whatever your airframe or weapons system application may 
be, let Westinghouse help you bring tomorrow’s aircraft... 
One Step Closer. 

Aviation Gas Turbine Division, P. O. Box 288, Kansas City, Mo. 


J-91023 


““FASTER THAN YOU THINK” is the title of a new movie about the 
Westinghouse family of turbojets. It presents features of Westinghouse 
engines which have set records for speed, endurance and availability. This 
includes scenes of the XF4D-1, world’s record holder; and the J34 turbojet, 
having best specific fuel consumption in thrust and weight class. If you'd like 
to see the 17-minute film, check with your Westinghouse AGT representative. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE AVIATION FAMILY 


Jet Propulsion «+ Electrical Systemsand Motors *« Radar «+ Fire Control 
Flight Control + Defensive Systems « Ground Radio and Electronics » Wind 
Tunnels + Plastics «+ Airborne System Components + Ground Equipment 


you can 6€ SURE... i¢ is 


Westinghouse 


Circle No. 55 on Reader Service Card. 








PRESENTING THE FIRST PROPELLER-TURBINE AIRLINER 


TCA’s introduction of propeller-turbine Viscount 
aircraft is a major step forward in North American 
commercial aviation. Already proved by more than 
200 million passenger miles on European routes, the 
Viscount is now in service on TCA U.S.-Canada 
and Canadian inter-city routes. 

The flight of the Vickers-built airliner is character- 
ized by a remarkable lack of vibration and a very 





Designed by Vickers-Armstrongs 
Powered by Rolls-Royce 


low noise level, thus increasing both passenger and 
crew comfort. Cruising speed: 320 m.p.h. with four 
Rolls-Royce “Dart”, two stage axial flow turbines 
each developing 1,400 h.p. 

Its exceptional economy and ease of operation, 
together with its established popularity amongst air 
travellers makes it a notable “double-first” in airline 


operation on this continent. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


One of The World's Great Airlines 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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Start on 


Your way up 
with Avro Aircraft 


AVRO AIRCRAFT 
NEEDS THESE ENGINEERS NOW 


AERONAUTICAL 
Aeronautical engineers for work on struc- 
tural and mechanical design, structural systems 
testing; stress; aerodynamics; flight testing. MECHANICAL 
Mechanical engineers for work on mechan- CIVIL 
ical design; structural and systems testing; struc- 
tural analysis; thermodynamics. 

ELECTRICAL 
Civil engineers (structural). Openings for re- 
cent graduates to work on aircraft structural ENGINEERING 


analysis. 

. J . . PHYSICISTS 
Electrical engineers and engineering phy- 
sicists for work on aircraft electronic systems Take time today to write to 
engineering (telecommunications; radar and fire the Personnel Manager, 
control; aircraft stabilization) ; electronic instru- Avro Aircraft, Box 4004, 
mentation development; automatic computors; gyi Pans om ng 
servo mechanism development; telemetry; flight Your application will be kept 
test. in strict confidence. 








Our expanding development program at Malton on the most important aviation 
projects in our history assures you of an excellent salary and a future with Canada’s 
foremost aeronautical enterprise. Contributing to that security are extra bene- 
fits . . . opportunity for further education . . . retirement income scheme . . . gener- 
ous health, welfare, hospitalization and group life insurance, etc. 


AVRO A/SRCRAFT LIMITED 
MALTON, CANADA 


A. V. Roe Canada Lid. 
Member of Hawker Siddeley Group 
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URBO OIL 35 


ONLY OIL APPROVED FOR LUBRICATING 
VICKERS VISCOUNT TURBO-PROP ENGINES 





An exclusive Esso achievement...Esso Aviation engines; they cannot be met completely by a 
Turbo Oil 35, a synthetic product, is the only mineral oil, even of the highest quality. 


gas turbine lubricating oil approved by Rolls- This is another Esso “first,” result of tech- 
Royce, makers of the four “Dart” turbo-prop nical research and foresight on the part of 
engines powering the Viscount ““700” Series. Esso aviation lubrication specialists working 


Only a synthetic lubricating oil can meet in close cooperation with British and U. S. 
all the exacting requirements of these turbine aircraft engine designers and builders. 





All of these airlines rely on 

Esso Aviation Turbo Oil 35 
for propeller turbine engine lubrication of their 
Vickers Viscounts, the first and still the only turbo- 
prop aircraft in scheduled service: 








¢ British European Airways « Air France « Aer Lingus 
¢ Trans-Australia Airlines « Trans-Canada Air Lines 








« Capital Airlines + British West Indian Airways 





INTERNATIONAL AVIATION PETROLEUM SERVICE 
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RA-18C 
VHF RECEIVER 


TA-20 









MN-61 
MARKER RECEIVER 





MI-36 
PA AMPLIFIER 


MS -92 
INTERPHONE 





MI-51 
AMSPEAKER 











VHF TRANSMITTER 
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iv’s ALL “BENDIX RADIO” 


COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT ON 
CAPITAL’S NEW VISCOUNT FLEET! 


Ready for scheduled operation early this year, Capital 
Airlines’ new fleet of Viscounts will be equipped 100% with 
Bendix* Radio Communications Equipment. 


Heading this list is a dual installation of the Bendix TA-20 
Transmitter and the new RA-18 Receiver. Both of these units 
are 14 ATR and are designed for double channel duplexing 
which allows simultaneous transmitting and receiving. 


In addition, each new Capital Viscount will be equipped 
with a Bendix MN-61 Marker Receiver . . . MI-51 Amspeaker 
. . . MS-92 Interphone . . . and MI-36 PA Amplifier. . 


Capital’s preference is further proof that when it comes to 
proven, dependable aircraft communications equipment, 
airlines the world over always come to Bendix—the name 


millions trust! 
*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 4, MD. 
Ex Sales: 


. 
meee 00/77! “Gend; 
ew or ’ e 7) . le . 
West Coast Sales: AVIATION nix” 


10500 Magnolia Boulevard 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Aviation Electric: 200 Laurentian 
Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec 


* 
R. dio AVIATION CORPORATION 
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THERE ARE MORE oF THESE 
ASSOCIATED AVIATION 
MACHINES IN OPERATION === == % 
THAN ALE SaaS || | 
OTHER AUTOMATIC SSseeees|= || | 
MACHINES COMBINED! 


Nat? Siguipioat f . 








AND MORE OF THESE INSURANCE COUNTERS 
THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED! 


EAST SIDE AIRLINES TERMINAL AND 
CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL (N. Y.) + ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE - BOSTON + CHARLESTON 
CHARLOTTE - CINCINNATI + FT. WORTH 
KANSAS CITY + KNOXVILLE + LOUISVILLE 

MEMPHIS - MIAMI + MINNEAPOLIS 
OKLAHOMA CITY - ST. PAUL + NASHVILLE 
OAKLAND - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS 

WAYNE MAJOR + WILLOW RUN 
/ 










ALR TRAVEL 
LASURANCE 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


























Business Fleet Totals 21,500, AIA Reports 


But the number is expected to reach at least 






50,000 planes by 1965, probably on a lease basis 


By LOIS PHILMUS 


Despite continuous growth of busi- 
ness flying, the surface of the potential 
market has barely been touched, the ex- 
perts readily admit. Latest Aircraft In- 
dustries Association estimate of the pres- 
ent business fleet is 21,500, of which 
2,437 are multi-engine and 19,063 single 
engine aircraft. 

But industry prognosticators have 
pegged the future at anywhere from 
50,000 to 80,000 aircraft in business op- 
eration by 1965. To bring this about, 
new methods are being sought to attract 
this predicted fleet. The best bet seems 
to be the lease plan. Leasing of business 
aircraft has been conducted on a spor- 
adic, local level for some time, but an 
overall national plan for new aircraft is 
just getting under way. 

Beech Aircraft Co.'s contract with 
the American Leasing Corp. of Hart- 
ford, Conn., marks the first time a man- 
ufacturer has attempted such a pro- 
gram. Under terms of the agreement, 
ALC acts as the rental agent for Beech 
distributors. The arrangements are such, 
that the distributor can provide poten- 
tial lessees with complete leasing details 
without having to refer the customers 
to Hartford. When the lease is signed, 
American Leasing purchases the aircraft 
from the distributor. 


* The leasing firm has made ar- 
rangements with about 25 banks 
throughout the country to finance a 
large volume of aircraft leasing trans- 
actions. The banks, according to Ken- 
neth J. Dorn of American Leasing, are 
the same ones that have participated in 
the company’s truck leasing plan and 
“have already indicated their approval 
of the aircraft leasing plan.” The com- 
pany is qualified to do business in 30 
states, and Dorn added that “as the oc- 
casion demands we expect to be fully 
qualified throughout the entire 48 states 
within the next year.” 


The lease plan itself is described as 
“the essence of simplicity.” New Beech- 
craft are leased for four years. Planes be- 
tween one and five years old are leased 
for three years, and any planes older 
than five years, but manufactured since 
World War II, are leased for two years. 
All leases contain an option to renew 
for $50 per month, plus insurance costs 
in effect at that time. Rentals, including 
insurance, are paid monthly, and there 
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is no service charge attached to the in- 
surance portion of the rent. 

ALC has arranged for a special in- 
surance plan with the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. It provides 
each lessee with single limit of $5 mil- 
lion per accident, covering bodily in- 
jury, including both pilots and _pas- 
sengers; property damage liability and 
risks while in flight or on the ground. 


BUSINESS TRANSPORTATION TREND 


contact the agency on each and every 
deal. 

Cessna also is working out a lease 
plan, except that it reportedly is to be 
company, rather than agency, financed. 
Details are not yet available. 

® The utility aircraft manufacturers 
are in good shape and are probably the 
best reflection of the “new look” in non- 
carrier flying. Although number of air- 
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® At the option of the lessee, the 
company will also provide admitted 
liability insurance and medical pay- 
ments insurance at an additional cost 
which will be added to the rental fee. 
With the exception of the insurance, 
the lease is a net-lease, with such costs 
as maintenance, fuel, operation, etc., 
borne by the lessee. It is believed that 
the rentals are fully tax deductible. 

Examples of rental charges on new 
Beechcraft are as follows: Model Super 
D-18, with purchase price of $125,000, 
would rent for $4,020 per month for the 
first two years and $2,130 for the second 
two years; Twin Bonanza, priced at 
$90,000, carries a rental fee of $3,060 
per month for the first 24 months and 
$620 for the balance of the lease; and 
a single-engine Bonanza, priced at $25,- 
000, rents for $912.50 the first two years 
and $512.50 the last two years. Rentals 
on used Beechcrafts will be determined 
on current market rates. The Beechcraft 
salesman is supplied with all current 
rates and so can discuss leasing terms 
with his customers without having to 








1950 1951 32 53 


craft shipped was down from 3,788 in 
1953 to 3,071 in 1954, the dollar volume 
jumped from $34,458,000 to $43,461,000. 

Actually, comparison of 1952 (when 
3,058 units were shipped at $26,159,000) 


.to the 1954 record is more significant. 


The small twin had not yet made its 
appearance, with the Aero Commander 
the only one in production. But two 
years later, four companies had com- 
pleted designs, begun production, and 
shipped 354 twin airplanes during one 
year. 

The trend in smaller equipment 
obviously is toward the twin-engine or 
the single-engine with a minimum of 
150 hp and tricycle gear. William T. 
Piper, president of the Piper Aircraft 
Company, keynoted this when he dis- 
continued production on the conven- 
tional Pacer. 

He said: “The tandem, low- 
powered conventional gear plane is now 
obsolete except for specialized uses, i.e., 
agriculture and patrol. The plane 
needed today must have increased horse- 
power, have four or more places, be 
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easy to fly and land, in order to meet 
the needs of the business flyer.” 
Shipments of single engine aircraft 
by six manufacturers were all below the 
1953 level, with the exception of the 
Cessna 180. Breakdown of shipments as 
compiled by AIJA’s Utility Airplane 
Council are as follows: 
1954 


1953 1952 





Aero Design 
Aero Commander 520 30 69 39 





Aero Commander 560 37 ee ee 
Beech 

Bonanza 302 312 356 

Model 45 105 <n ae 

Twin—D18S 26 60 57 

E18S 31 ai ae 

Twin Bonanza 115 3 1 
Callair 4 2 n.a. 
Cessna 

140A a 2 n.a. 

170B 495 663 1183 

180 646 644 a 

195 at 116 161 

190 in 7 26 

305 1 2 

310 14 
Mooney M-18 14 37 49 
Piper 

Super Cub 389 700 477 

Pacer & Tri Pacer 692 1139 682 

Twin Apache 101 ee ee 
Taylorcraft 

Tourist 15 27 5 

Sportsman 1 5 15 

TOTALS 3,071 3,788 3,058 


® Orders for the small twin are fast 


outstripping those for any other aircraft. 


Piper Aircraft alone now has gone on a 
seven-a-week schedule for its low cost 
Twin Apache, and will have turned out 


number 200 at the end of this month. 


This is in less than a year’s production 
tume. 

The larger transport business plane 
owners were still wholly dependent on 
surplus and _ airline-designed aircraft. 


The CAA survey found that two out of 
three of these were built prior to 1946. 
The Learstar, Lodestar conversion engi- 
neered by Lear, Inc., went into produc- 
tion with the first commercial delivery 
completed earlier this year. 

The fleet operators’ hunger for a 
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BACKBONE OF GENERAL AVIATION is business flying which has tripled since 1946 
and now accounts for 42% of all private flying. Chart shows breakdown by category. 


fast, more modern airplane was evi- 
denced in the growing procurement of 
Convair 240 and 340 equipment. About 
25 of these large expensive transports 
were reportedly placed in business op- 
eration. 


The only completely new design on 
the horizon is the Cessna Model 620, 
four-engine model. Construction of the 
prototype got under way and current 
plans call for it to fly early in 1956. A 
current market survey, however, will 
determine any production plans. Un- 
official sources report that Cessna has 
been discussing it with the military to 
provide extra incentive. 

Otherwise, conversions and modi- 
fications still are the only source of 
equipment. Grand Central produced a 
luxury version of the DC-3 called the 
Skyrama. The Glenn L. Martin Co. was 
showing a business version of its twin- 
engine transport. 


® CAA’s first comprehensive survey 
of the aircraft at work for business and 
industry released earlier this year estab- 
lished that there were 61,000 general 
aviation aircraft in service in 1953, and 
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LARGE TRANSPORT business plane operators still are looking for a fast, modern plane. 


Only completely new design on horizon is Cessna Aircraft's proposed Model 620, which 
would be powered by four 320 hp. Continental engines and have capacity for eight to 


10 passengers. 
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total of 8.5 million 
of all civil flying 


that they flew a 
hours, nearly 75 
hours flown. 
Business flying, which it found had 
more than tripled since 1946, accounted 
for 42 of total flying, logging 3.6 
million 1953 and an esti- 
mated 3,918,000 hours in 1954. This is 
about 500,000 than flown 
by the scheduled domestic and 
national airlines. A half billion business 
plane miles were totaled up in 1953, just 
19 million less than flown by the domes- 


hours in 
hours more 
inter- 


tic airlines. 

“General aviation flying continued 
its steady advance in 1954 to reach an 
estimated total of 8,772,000 hours,” the 
survey states. “The general aviation es- 
timate for 1954 is based, in part, on a 
CAA forecast of air traffic in 1960. 

“In this forecast, the 
eight postwar years were carefully re- 


longrange 


viewed as a basis for erecting the 1960 
activity The 
dicates that, on an average, total gen- 
eral aviation flying is likely to increase 
at the rate of about 400,000 hours an- 
nually from 1953 to 1960. The change 
from 1953 to 1954 is expected to be 
somewhat below the 400,000 hour aver- 
age due to the continued decline in in- 
structional flying.” 

CAA 1954 estimate by type of fly- 


ing is as follows: 


Forecast in- 





Percent 
0 
1953 1954 change 
GENERAL AVIA- 

TION TOTAL 8,527,000 8,772,000 2.9 
Business 3,626,000 3,918,000 8.1 
Commercial 1,649,000 1,750,000 + 6.1 
Instructional 1,248,000 1,061,000 —15.0 
Pleasure, etc. 2,004,000 2,043,000 + 1.9 


What CAA does not take note of in 
its recording of drastic reductions in in- 
structional flying is the new concept of 
instruction. Nowadays when a business- 
man purchases a plane that he intends 
flying himself, he does not necessarily 
go to a fixed-base operator to pay for 
his instruction. Instead, the manufac- 
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To our good friends 


~ the local sorwiee ainlines- 


“THANKS” 


We deeply appreciate your expression of con- 
fidence, as shown by the important volume of 
business you have routed to us in 1954. 

We have found that it’s mighty good busi- 
ness to do business with the local service air- 
lines. It has helped us build our interline sales 
to the highest point in our history. 

We also recognize the heavy responsibility 
it places on us. We pledge ourselves to pro- 
vide the quality of service that will continue 


to merit your cooperation. The passengers 


NORTHWEST 6. AIRLINES 
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you send us will enjoy even better service in 
1955. We will be operating our Turbo Con- 
stellations to Alaska, the Orient and Hawaii. 
We are scheduling more of our ever-popular 
Stratocruisers on domestic routes. And we are 
increasing our low-cost Air Coach service 
coast to coast. 


We look forward to another year of team- 






work with our good 
friends—the local 


service airlines. 
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turer or the distributor includes instruc- 
tion in the sale. 

®CAA classes business flying as 
the “backbone of general aviation,” not- 
ing its postwar gain “has been con- 


HOURS os IN CIVIL FLYING, 











952 and 1953 
(airlines compared to general aviation) 
1952 % of 1953 % of 
(000) Total (000) Total 
General Aviation! 8,186 73° ~=8,527 73 
U. S. scheduled carriers? 
Domestic 2,403 22 2,621 22 
International 456 4 479 4 
All-cargo 100 1 96 1 
Total 11,145 100 11,723 100 
1Includes irregular carriers operating 
under authorization and report to CAB 
Military flying excluded. 


*Revenue hours flown. 
Source; CAA . 


sistently strong.” Commercial flying 
gains are credited to increases in agri- 
cultural flying since the survey has 
found charter, air taxi, and other for- 
hire activities are showing a sharp de- 
cline. 

CAA has found that in addition to 
the “pure” business aircraft fleet, about 
35,070 of the general aviation aircraft 
engaged in a variety of activities also 
reported some business flying activity. 
This is 57% of all general aviation air- 
craft flying in 1953. 

The North Central States (CAA 
Region III) logged the largest volume 
of business flying, accounting for 1.1 
million business hours or 30% of the 
national total business flying during 
1953, the survey found. The other three 
regions’ business flying was about 
equally distributed: Region 1, 827,000 
hours; Region 2, 896,000 hours; and 
Region 4, 798,000 hours. 


Dusting and Spraying 

The importance of aerial applica- 
tion flying is stressed in the survey as 
being close to business flying in future 
volume. In 1953, there were 4,090 air- 
craft engaged in some aerial application 
flying, with 94%, or 3,850, showing 
this activity as their major function. A 
total of 722,300 flight hours were re- 
corded in this category, nearly 50% of 
the entire commercial hours flown. 
Dusting and spraying accounted for 
73% of the time spent and 11 minor 
activities made up the remaining 27% 
of the flying hours. 

Dusting operations took up 266,800 
hours of flying time to treat 13,476,000 
acres with 235,228,670 pounds of dust, 
not counting the weight of the active 
ingredient. Spraying activities logged 
262,200 hours, an increase of 19°% over 
1952, with 17,188,000 acres treated us- 
ing more than 47 million gallons of 
liquid. 

CAA says that “if present chemical 
treatments remain essentially unchanged, 
spraying will probably continue to grow 
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NEWEST ADDITION TO BUSINESS FLEETS is Lear's Learstar conversion of Lockheed 


Lodestar. Now in production, first deliveries were made early this year. 


and will become more important than 
dusting in terms of the volume of ac- 
tivity. Spraying can be accomplished 
safely at higher wind velocities than per- 
mitted for dusting, thus making it pos- 
sible to spray on days when dusting is 
impossible. In the absence of dew, 
sprays adhere to plants better than dust, 
and sprays are not washed from the 
plants by rain as quickly as are dusts. 
In addition, less pure chemical is re- 
quired in most cases when it is applied 
in the spray form.” 

® CAA observes: “Most of the air- 
craft used for aerial application oper- 
ations are war surplus planes that have 
been available in the postwar period at 
very reasonable prices. Some are postwar 
light planes in which the operator in- 
stalled hoppers, tanks and other equip- 
ment. Although no aircarft especially 
designed for aerial application have ever 
been marketed, several agricultural air- 
craft are presently under development. 

“Lampson Aircraft in conjunction 
with Central Aircraft, a large aerial ap- 
plicator, is building the Air Tractor 
which will carry a payload of 2,500 
pounds. Transland is building the AG02 
with a slightly lower capacity of 2,000 
pounds and Fletcher has developed a 
plane for agricultural purposes. Still an- 
other agricultural plane, the AG-3 is 
being developed by Texas A & M Col- 
lege, incorporating the features of the 
AG-1 and recommendations of the Air 
Safety Foundation. This is projected as 
a smaller craft with a payload of 1,000 
pounds.” 

The problem of specially-designed 
agricultural aircraft and equipment was 
thoroughly aired for the first time last 
fall when the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture invited industry representatives 
to its agricultural aviation program. The 
aerial applicators made a strong plea 
for more research and better dissemina- 
tion of information. 

© J. L. Mulcahy of Central Aircraft 
said: “We are still using aircraft which 


were designed for an entirely different 
purpose . and we are using chem- 
icals which were designed for heavy and 
ponderous ground equipment . . . and 
we are using pipes valves, chutes, noz- 
zles and so on which were originally 
designed for everything from making 
rubber overshoes to distilling corn 
whiskey.” 

He said applicators were in a com- 
paratively better situation on actual air- 
craft with the current projects under 
way. “This is encouraging,” he said, 
“because no one aircraft is going to take 
the place of all others. We will need a 
variety of special agricultural aircraft— 
all designed specifically for the job of 
aerial farming, but of various sizes and 
capacities for efficiency in various con- 
ditions of crops, loads and fields.” 

“We must have research,” he 
pointed out, however, on design of 
“nozzles and other equipment planned 
especially to (1) overcome the new 
problems created by moving through 
the air at high speed, and (2) to take 
advantage of that movement to do a 
better job of spreading.” 

®“One answer, for the moment,” 
he concluded, “may lie in coordinating 
the existing individual research projects 
—private, state and federal—into one 
program. If we can do this . . . give the 
research some overall direction 
and make the results freely and prompt- 
ly available . . . then I think we will 
have a running start in licking some 
basic problems which otherwise will 
hamstring the aerial farming business 
indefinitely.” 

John Neace of Marsh Aviation ob- 
jected to the slow speed being built into 
plans for agricraft. “I have heard of re- 
searchers that desire to build us air- 
planes that fly slower . We prob- 
ably have 4,000 pilots that can fly an 
airplane that is supposed to be flown 
at 85 to 90 miles an hour, but who do 
so at 65 miles an hour in a 40-acre field 
and get away with it. 
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The ocean isn’t trackless any more. 
Today, rescue planes anywhere on the seven seas — at any 
distance from a shore check point —can fly a search pattern 


as precise as a grid laid out on land. In fact, the grid is literally 
etched by electronics on the face of the globe. Search runs by 
the same plane can be flown along exactly parallel lines. 
LM A new navigation unit with a cybernetic brain, developed by 
General Precision Laboratory in cooperation with the Air 


Force, links plane course with grid course. It is never fooled 
by shifting winds, nor fazed by absence of sun, stars or radio 
beams. Ceiling can be down on the deck, but the search goes 
along grid lines like flanged wheels on rails. 

ona grid With inexhaustible patience, this electronic brain keeps a 
mile-by-mile record of plane speed in climb, cruise or descent, 


etched in the in turbulence or still air . . . notes every shift in course, meas- 

ures and remembers each variance in wind. It gives an exact 

ocean ' fix, at any instant of flight. ~ 

Its uses are many, in precision flight free of ground communi- 

cation. Search and rescue is an obvious one. And morale is 
higher when airmen know that if they are downed in the far 


reaches of a strange ocean, rescue planes will look for them 
with a device that follows signposts in the sea. 

This device emerged from the advanced research and devel- 
opment work of GPL; it is typical of the challenge it offers 
engineers, the facilities it adds to the nation’s might. 
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KILGORE, INC. 


International Flare Signal Div. 
Dept. 25 
WESTERVILLE, OHIO 
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“Unfortunately, if one little thing 
happens, he often doesn’t get away with 
it . We used to have to fly in a 
stalled attitude when equipment was in- 
adequate; but not today. Equipment de- 
signed to meet the speed of the airplane 
is a must—and to meet even more 
speed. We can do more work, do it 
cheaper, and do it safer if we can fly 
faster.” 

The problem of producing agricul- 
tural aircraft from the manufacture-s 
viewpoint was presented by Joseph Geut- 
ing of the Utility Aircraft Council of 
AIA. “The problem . . . seems to 
be to develop a product which will 
carry a larger load with greater safety 





and effectiveness in the same _ price 
range of current production airplanes. 
“Research and the practical appli- 
cation of the results of research must 
always be balanced by the resulting 
economies. Cost, therefore, becomes a 
prime factor which, in turn, is closely 
related to the available market. Thus, 
in theory, though ideal agricultural air- 
craft can certainly be produced today, 
the actual production of such machines 
is now limited by market. As the 
market for such aircraft expands and 
as development continues and the prod- 
ucts of reasearch become practically ap- 
plicable, such units will certainly be- 
come available.” se 9 
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HAVE SELECTED US AS THEIR 
U. S. REPRESENTATIVE 


WHY NOT AVAIL YOURSELF OF OUR SERVICES? 


© 25 years of aeronautical engineering 
experience 


®@ 25 years in aviation export business 


© Every staff member an aviation and 
export specialist 


© Complete coverage of foreign and 
domestic markets 


® Thorough knowledge of civil and 
military equipment 


ALSO SPECIALISTS IN AT-6 PARTS 


Large stocks and warehouse 
in Sebring, Florida 


A. E. ULMANN & ASSOCIATES, LTD. 
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NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Capital Airlines 
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The Vickers Viscount is manufactured by Vickers Armstrongs Limited 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES FOR SPEED AND RELIABILITY 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED ° DERBY ° ENGLAND 








144 FLIGHTS DAILY 


between 31 West Coast cities 







Above all « fly 


Tt) SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 


4p w ax General Offices, San Francisco International Airport, San Francisco 
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World's 
Leading Airlines 
@\m/ OWS K+S— ORGS 


use D2 x70 


Portion Cups 
















extra work, time and food 
waste by serving in smart- 
looking Dixie Portion 
Cups! And what’s more, 
passengers the world over, YOUR NAME 
recognize the name Dixie Airline 
as America’s No. 1 paper 

cup and container. 


” i 
Airlines everywhere cut (<FResn CREAM > 
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SERVE COMPLETE MEALS WITH: 


Dixie Cold Drink Cups, Dixie Hot 
Drink Cups and Dixie Food Containers! 





Inquire about: 
¢ Dixie’s New Packager for Cream & Condiments! 
* Special insignia and design imprints! 
*Proven aids on mass filling! 





« Contact 
Visit Dixie Booth 


Transportation Sales 7 e 
Department No. 365-66-67 
Dixie Cup Company / at Nat'l Restaurant 


Easton, Penna. Convention! 


DIXIE CUP COMPANY 


Easton, Pa., Chicago, Ill., Darlington, S$. C., Ft. Smith, Ark., 
Anaheim, Calif., Brampton, Ont., Canada 


“Dixie” is a registered trade mark of the Dixie Cup Company 
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For efficiency and versatility... 





Manufacturing facilities count—AT CANADAIR 


Throughout 60 acres of floor space, Canadair has a broad and highly varied 


range of facilities. 


Everything is here to handle the complex transition from blueprint 
to finished aircraft: the tooling departments . . . metal fabricating and pro- 
cessing equipment... the machine shops ... test and inspection laboratories 
... plus a wide range of technical skills adaptable to rapidly changing 
technologies; every modern facility for efficient production. 

Canadair facilities also include such important factors as ample skilled 
labour, extensive purchasing experience, proved sub-contracting sources 
and easy access to raw materials. Yes, Canadair’s manufacturing facilities 
are such that people who know say, “You can count on Canadair.” 


cL CANADAIR 


— AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS — 





o a 
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2 . 
fae LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 
A subsidiary of GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. — Washington, D.C. Cass-7UST 
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ENGINEERED 
FOR EASY HANDLING 
AND LOW COST 


Adjustable 


FLIGHTSTAIR Jr. 


IS NEW IN PRINCIPLE — 
NEW IN STYLING 

et New 
CONCEPT 


<n 







ADJUSTABLE 


8” Range — Adequate for the Variations 
in door height from flight to flight. 


Weighs only 1500 Ibs.—easily maneu- 
vered by one man. 


LOW IN COST 


Besides light weight and easy maneu- 
verability, the Flightstair Jr. offers a 
big price advantage. It sells for less 
than half the price of other stairways. 
Likewise, it has been designed for low 
packaging and shipping cost. Mini- 
mim disassembly creates a compact 
package which goes at a low rate, 
either land or sea. 


STURDY & STABLE 


Light as it is, the Flightstair Jr. is 
structurally strong and solidly stable. It 
carries 1500 Ibs. on the platform and 
300 Ibs. on each step simultaneously. 
Likewise, it feels solid to the step 
because the steps, step stringer and 
platform are an integral unit, of welded 
steel construction. There’s no shake 
or shimmy, no sway or rocking of the 
stairs or platform in operation. 

TWO OVER CENTER JACKS support the 
stairway when in operation, giving firm 
contact with ground. An easy pull of 
the handle places stairway on the jacks 


VINYL PLASTIC HAND RAIL looks good and 
is comfortable to the hand in the hottest 
or coldest weather Also is long lived. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


PHELPS MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAKERS. OF 


HOVEYER The Jeep mounted cargo conveyor 


5951 SEPULVEDA BLVD. + 
PLANT ALSO AT SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


VAN NUYS, CALIF 
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VERSATILITY PLUS... 


in PIASECKI tandem transport-helicopters 
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AND FOR ENGINEERS there's a challenging job ahead in designing for 
both the military and commercial markets. 


Design Engineers @ Electrical @ Power Plant Installation 
Aerodynamics Engineers @ Instrumentation Engineers 
Test Engineers (Flight & Structures) @ Equipment 


Vibration Engineers 


@ Stress Engineers 


Transmission @ Airframes 


Positions available at all levels of responsibility. 
Salaries commensurate with training and experience. 


Send resume of your employment background to Frank Coe, Employment Manager 


— —_ 
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corporation 








MORTON, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Footnotes for Revenues and Expenses 1954 and 1953 t 


DOMESTIC TRUNK 


1 Braniff’s figures do not include oper- 
ations of local service route 106, now oper- 
ated by that company as result of Braniff- 
MCA merger. } 

21953 figures for C & S are through Apri! 
30. Merger between Delta Air Lines and 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines was effective 
May 1, 1953. 


3Merger between Delta Air Lines and 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines was effective 
May 1, 1953. 


4A proceeding is pending before the CAB 
for the fixing of rates of compensation for 
the carriage of U. S. mail on TWA’s trans- 
continental division applicable to the period 
on and after April 1, 1954. The Board has 
issued a “show cause” order which, if it 
becomes effective, would reduce transcon- 
tinental mail revenues for 1954 by $587,000 


INTERNATIONAL 


11953 figures for C & S are through April 
30. Merger between Delta Air Lines and 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines was effective 
May 1, 1953. : ‘ 

* Merger between Delta Air Lines and Chi- 
cago & Southern Air Lines was effective 
May 1, 1953. 


1954 figures for all divisions of Pan Amer- 
ican are for the 12 months from September, 
1953 through August, 1954. 

‘Permanent mail rates established by the 
CAB Order No. E-8833, dated December 20, 
1954 on TWA’s international routes are sub- 
ject to adjustment, but only to the extent 


that transcontinental operations may have 
available excess earnings for offset against 
past subsidy requirements Of the interna- 
tional division 
LOCAL SERVICE 
11954 figures for Bonanza are preliminary 
2 Braniff’s figures cover operations 0O/ local 


service route 106 operated by that company 
as result of Branif/-MCA merger 
31954 figures for Mohawk are preliminary 
41953 figures for Wiggins are through Juls 
only, since company terminated opercatior 
August 1, 1953 per CAB Order E-7534 


HELICOPTER SERVICES 


11954 figures for Los Angeles are prelimt- 
nary. Company inaugurated passenger serv- 
ice November 22, 1954. 

2New York Airways 
ger service July 8, 1953 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


inaugurated passen- 


ee 





Local Service Airlines 


International Airlines 


Domestic Trunk Lines 
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PASSENGER COMFORT ASSURES REPEAT TRAV EUS 


Leave his AEROTHERM seat? 






.--not for his weight in gold! 









Tiger hunting in India could be a relaxing treat—when riding 
on an Aerotherm seat. While a passenger on a trans-continental 
airline, the Rajah became so attached to his Aerotherm seat 
that he wouldn’t trade it for his weight in gold! 

Aerotherm seats are comfortable, relaxing and slumber- 
inducing. Passengers reflect a feeling of security and 
confidence and at the end of the flight are refreshingly 
rested and alert. 

Aerotherm seats are engineered and manufactured to rigid 
specifications. They assure maximum passenger comfort . . . 
are light in weight . . . and styled to enhance the plane’s 
interior. Yet they provide a high structural safety factor. 

And their adaptability of design offers a variety of 
seating arrangements. 

Call or write The Thermix Corporation for descriptive 
literature today. 

Offices in all principal aircraft centers, 








Model 443-2L 


ah ae 
Project Engineers THE THERMIX CORPORATION.  creenwicn, conn. 


THERMIX CALIFORNIA, INC., 5333 Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City, California 
Canadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN,LTD. Montreal 25 Quebec 


MANUFACTURERS 


THE AEROTHERM CORPORATION 


BANTAM. CONN. 
Circle No. 64 on Reader Service Card. 
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" NOW..New Service ta; 


6 FLIGHTS DAILY _ 
Eastbound -- 3 Flights Daily _— 
Westbound -- 3 Flights Daily “| maaan sm 


and Serving -\ Y 


KALAMAZOO — BATTLE CREEK — JACKSON 


NORTH CENTRAL ~ ®ovte of the Northliners 


— serving more than 45 cities 
in the Upper Midwest — 


=> AIRLINES ILLINOIS * WISCONSIN * MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA ® NORTH DAKOTA 


—— 
PROGRESS) 


NEW HIGH 
e revenue miles flown IN COMPANY 
e passenger revenue 
e revenue passengers carried HISTORY 


e revenue passenger miles ) 


‘Northeast Airlines 
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Another of accelerated growth for the Air- 
line wai tate tan ether oe ee 
tow Verk end Montreal. Wh eddie ional ne 
Convair 360% — a fleet of DC-6B’s und 

consideration; a planned Winter Sports Dev slop- 
ment Program which + simulated traf in a ne 

season; a peck summer season with August ‘iis 

See oe ee enger ° ee 
line: Stair Shine tech: to Gn Owe with ¢ 

ing confidence. 
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Traffic Ratings, U.S. Scheduled Airlines, 1954 
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| a3 | 
£ a v | " 4 
3 § EE = = os 
E pel. 3 "ol, 3 ai, 2 i, 3 a3 
= 2 = = > < = < s < = ace < = 7s 
E Z giii 2 ge ig § se ig = ge jd & Ee 
 ekam ie Been) 8. BR ccccccces SMe! 8. PAR ..cccccs 26,476,194 | 1. United ...... 10,470,771 | 1. PAA ........ 58,440,322 
2. Eastern ..... 5,803,022; 2. United ..... 3,326,734 | 2. United ..... SE Oe EE cccccocccs 8,595,127} 2. AA ......... 56,003,376 
3. United ..... 4,795,129; 3. TWA ....... 3,212,629 | 3. TWA ....... 23,505,826 | 3. TWA ....... 6,901,969 | 3. Slick ....... 34,883,258 
DE sts<ees 3,593,910} 4. Eastern ..... Se Gs MN ccsvccdces 16,715,212 4. Eastern ..... 4,318,072 4. United ...... 34,263,521 
5. Capital ..... 2,426,961; 5. PAA ........ 2,284,856 | 5. Eastern ..... 9,582,664 | 5. Delta-C&S 2,465,247 | 5. TWA ....... 30,227,179 
6. Delta-C&S 1,833,121 | 6. Northwest .. 910,125 | 6. Northwest .. 6,990,462] 6. Capital ..... 2,421,611 | 6. Flying Tiger . 27,413,051 
ME “Seeeceee 1,799,293 | 7. Delta-C&S 837,700 | 7. Capital ..... 3,644,822 | 7. Northwest .. 2,077,258/| 7. Riddle ...... 14,850,792 
8. Braniff? ..... 1,503,160 | 8. Capital ..... 765,242 | 8. Delta-C&S .. 3,511,278] 8. Braniff ...... 1,208,530 | 8. Eastern ..... 11,389,164 
9. Northwest .. 1,199,812/ 9. National .... 747,051 | 9. National ... 2,924,446| 9. Western .... 759,631 9. Northwest .. 10,894,053 
10. National .... 1,082,705/| 10. Braniff ..... 622,888 | 10. Braniff ..... 2,402,392 | 10. National .... 665,351 | 10. Delta-C&S .. 6,900,827 
11. Western .... 834,910; 11. Western .... 402,255 | 11. Western .... 1,668,693 | 11. Continental . 221,482 | 11. Aerovias . 5,058,047 
12. Northeast .. 524,194 | 12. Continental . 167,456 | 12. Pac. North... 881,003 | 12. N. Central . 194,722 | 12. National 4,949,425 
13. Colonial .... 436,888 | 13. Panagra .... 150,614 | 13. Panagra .... 780,192 | 13. Northeast .. 171,036 | 13. Capital .. 4,209,068 
14. Continental . 417,230 | 14. Colonial .... 132,194 | 14. Continental . 649,386 | 14. Allegheny ... 132,621 | 14. Braniff 4,045,214 
15. Hawaiian ... 387,887 | 15. Northeast .. 104,474 | 15. Alaska ...... 521,022 | 15. Piedmont .. 107,381 | 15. Pac. North. . 3,266,594 
16. Piedmont ... 308,893 | 16. Piedmont ... 62,339 | 16. Wien Alaska 231,611 | 16. Lake Central 95,873 | 16. Panagra .... 2,688,160 
17. N. Central . 285,284 | 17. Pac. North... 59,610 | 17. Frontier .... 195,078 | 17. Southern . 83,001 | 17. Alaska 2,246,923 
18. Allegheny .. 276,833 | 18. Hawaiian ... 51,547 | 18. N. Consol. . 189,741 | 18. Ozark ..... 82,890 | 18. Western 1,796,221 
19. Mohawk .... 222,564 | 19. N. Central .. 48,314 | 19. Colonial .... 173,732 | 19. Frontier 74,295 | 19. Hawaiian 1,544,556 
20. Southwest .. 203,814 | 20. Pioneer ..... 44,528 | 20. N. Central .. 170,338 | 20. Alaska , 66,370 | 20. Continental . 932,806 
21. Trans-Pac. .. 173,439 | 21. Allegheny .. 42,565 | 21. Northeast .. 145,769 | 21. Colonial ... 63,302 | 21. Wien Alaska 906,949 
22. West Coast . 167,221 | 22. Mohawk .... 40,006 | 22. Pioneer ..... 142,495 | 22. Mohawk 62,663 | 22. Frontier ... 443,058 
23. Pioneer ..... 163,408 | 23. Frontier .... 38,443 | 23. Reeve ....... 130,161 | 23. Trans-Texas 60,937 | 23. N. Consol 401,237 
f.U.lU—Fee 156,391 | 24. Southwest .. 38,259 | 24. Trans-Texas . 126,202 | 24. Southwest 47,394 | 24. Colonial 356,373 
25. Frontier .... 153,257 | 25. Trans-Texas . 30,897 | 25. Piedmont . 109,868 | 25. Pioneer . 46,582 | 25. Northeast 299,427 
26. Southern ... 135,413 | 26. West Coast . 29,766 | 26. Southern ... 83,690 | 26. Alas. Coast 32,472 | 26. Reeve 237,437 
27. Trans-Texas . 135,398 | 27. Ozark ....... 25,675 | 27. Southwest .. 73,210 | 27. Ellis ..... 26,629 | 27. Cordova 198,282 
28. Panagra ... 133,848 | 28. Southern ... 22,919 | 28. Allegheny ... 72,996 | 28. West Coast 22,063 | 28. Pioneer . 160,527 
29. Caribair .... 121,078 | 29. Trans-Pac. .. 21,661 | 29. Central ..... 55,516 | 29. Central .. 17,503 | 29. Piedmont . 153,356 
30. Lake Central* 79,555 | 30. Bonanza .... 17,561 | 30. Los Angeles 54,653 | 30. Bonanza 16,041 | 30. Trans-Texas 124,079 
31. Pac. North . 78,052 | 31. Alaska ...... 15,332 | 31. Alas. Coast. 53,457 | 31. Los Angeles 11,620 | 31. Trans-Pac 113,403 
32. Bonanza .... 76,150 | 32. Lake Central 11,425 | 32. Ozark ..... 52.918 | 32. N. Consol 2,371 | 32. Mohawk 76,089 
33. Central ..... 59,209 | 33. Caribair .... 10,091 | 33. Hawaiian ... 47,624 | 33. Wien Alaska 1,804 | 33. Southwest 75,412 
PP Mn. eesseeee 52,465 | 34. Central ..... 8,711 | 34. Mohawk ... 43,888 | 34. N. Y. Airways 1,324 | 34. West Coast 48,808 
35. Alas. Coast. . 42,533 | 35. Wien Alaska. 4,612 | 35. West Coast .. 38,091 | 35. Tranms-Pac. . 833 | 35. Central . 39,308 
36. Alaska ..... 29,288 | 36. Alas. Coast. . 3,737 | 36. Lake Central 31,063 | 36. AerTovIAS ....  sccccces 36. Bonanza 37,367 
37. Cordova .... 13,903 | 37. N. Consol. .. 3,099 | 37. N. Y. Airways 30,996 | 37. Byers .... ..+» | 37. Caribair 26,260 
38. Wien Alaska. 13,289 | 38. Ellis ........ 2,802 | 38. HAS ..... 29,606 | 38. Caribair .... | 38. Alas. Coast 13,207 
39. N. Consol... 11,451 | 39. Cordova .... 1,926 | 39. Bonanza .... 26,794 | 39. Cordova . ... | 39. Byers 9,277 
40. N. Y. Airways 8,760 | 40. Reeve ....... 1,765 | 40. Cordova ... 26,783 | 40. Flying Tiger ... | 40. N. Y. Airways 4,233 
41. Reeve ....... 2,968 | 41. N. Y. Airways Be Be MD ccccoses 18,500 | 41. Hawaiian ..+» | 41. Lake Central 87 
42. Byers .. ee 1,509 | 42. Byers ....... 153 | 42. Caribair ... 10,523 | 42. HAS ... ... | 42. Allegheny Siben 
43. Los Angeles‘ 211/43. Los Angeles . 3/43. Trans-Pac. .. 9,621 43. Pac. North . | 43. Ellis 
DT ikess sxeseeun ee Ce MED ccccscs 6,105 | 44. PAA .... . | 4. HAS 
45. Flying Tiger. ........ 45. Flying Tiger. ........ CR en.  eeuanann | 45. Panagra . | 45. Los Angeles 
De nseiecss ‘sseenned 7  seneeece. eoradees 46. Flying Tiger. ........ 46. Reeve , 46. N. Central 
Pe cdsc<ce ebeannnel Tn adekee sxtaeeee DS eeedsé cocesecs 47. Riddle 47. Ozark 
Dt <ccsssee- ovenated My MED Seccecee.. seeceses DE esdhecee, atone 48. Slick . | 48. Southern 
TOTAL... 35,677,078 TOTAL... 20,829,579 TOTAL _ ...126,336,587 | TOTAL 41,526,776 TOTAL 319,726,733 
| | 








‘AA pilot strike from August 1 to August 25, 1954. 

2 Braniff’s figures include operations of local service Route 106 operated by Braniff as result of Braniff-MCA merger 
® Lake Central started carrying freight in October 1954. 

*Los Angeles Airways inaugurated passenger service November 22, 1954. 

NOTES: In above tabulation domestic and international operations of companies have been combined 

Above figures include both scheduled and non-scheduled operations. 

Mail ton-miles include air parcel post and first-class mail carried by air 
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> 
Up front in the 


Allison Model 501 for commercial 
use develops more power for its 
size and weight than any other 
Turbo-Prop engine built today 


Pay-off on ten years of Turbo-Prop pio- 
neering is the Allison Model 501 engine, 
commercial version of the T56 which 
recently completed the most exacting 
model test ever required of a propeller- 
type engine. 

Now in production, this engine develops 
3750 horsepower, or 2.3 horsepower per 
pound of weight—a power-to-weight 
factor better than any other Turbo-Prop 
engine available today, and almost 212 


times that of contemporary piston engines. 


In a typical application, the Allison “501” 
saves one ton of weight per engine nacelle, 


and has an engine frontal area of only six 


AIRCRAFT 
POWER 


More than five-and-one-half million hours 


of turbine engine flight time... 







Turbo-Prop Race 


square feet—less than half the frontal area 
of a reciprocating engine with comparable 
power. Its amazing compactness cuts speed- 
reducing nacelle drag as much as 60°. 
These advantages will enable cargo trans- 
ports powered with these engines to carry 
heavier payloads faster at far less cost than 
present aircraft. 

(nd in passenger operation, smooth-running 
Allison Turbo-Props will provide quieter, 
more comfortable flights—and permit speeds 
hetter than 7 miles a minute. 

Allison Turbo-Props are engines in being— 
not merely on paper. They are the first 
American Turbo-Props being built and 
delivered in production quantities, and have 
to their credit more actual flight experience 
than all other U.S. Turbo-Props combined. 


ALLISON Division of General Motors 
Indianapolis. Indiana 
Builder of Turbo-Jet and Turbo-Prop Aircraft Engines 


ison 


TURBO-PROP ENGINES 


experience where it counts most—in the air! 
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WHO 


SABENA... 


WHAT IS SHE THAT 
ALL OUR SWAINS 


COMMEND HER? 





‘Sh 








or What’s in a Name? —with apologies to Will Shakespeare 


e S.A.B.E.N.A. stands for Societé Anonyme 
Belge de l’Exploitation de la Navigation 
Aerienne. One day, almost thirty-three years 
ago, Belgium’s best engineering and aero- 
nautical talent joined forces to found what is 
now one of aviation’s oldest and most re- 
spected carriers — SABENA. 


@ Sabena spells Service (Super Service). 
Belgians are naturally friendly and efficient. 
They do things crisply and smartly. And like 
Shakespeare, if we may be so bold, they, too, 
have a touch of genius—particularly in the 
culinary arts! 


@ Sabena flies Super DC-6’s to Brussels, 
Manchester, Paris, Frankfurt, Munich, 
Rome, Milan, Naples, Beirut and Tel Aviv 
.-.in all, 90 cities in 33 countries on 4 conti- 





nents. Sabena is the most experienced air- 
line operating in Africa and has the largest 
network, covering the entire continent. 
Sabena inaugurated the world’s first inter- 
national helicopter passenger service into 11 
Continental cities with S-55 helicopters. 

e RECOMMEND SABENA for SUPER 
SERVICE. 


SABENA > 


BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 
589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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4IRPWAYS 





PAN AMER/ILAN WORLD 
yin. ee ee 2 2 2 











overseas ait Tourist service — presents 


@ The FASTEST 
~»/ NON-STOP tourist service 
to PARIS and LONDON 


in new 353 mph SUPER-7 Chippers 






















This summer, “The Rainbow,” the most 
popular air tourist service, will now 

fly you NON-STOP to PARIS (11 hours) or 
LONDON (101 hours) in brand-new 
“Super-7” Clippers*. . . the only non-stop 
tourist service to both these cities. 


“I've never felt so comfortable 
on a tourist flight before!” 








Fly now—Pay Later 


On the popular Pan Am “Pay-later” 
Plan you put just 10% down, can take up 
to 20 monthly payments to pay the rest. 
No delay, no collateral. Easy to errange! 


“Douglas-built ‘Super-7' Clippers ore the Round trip from N.Y.to Pay down 20 mo. pay. 








most modern aircraft flying overseas— PRRs a cncccesees $56.00 $30.12 

fs they have longer range and are faster... London.......... 53.00 28.14 
<3 €b than any other transatlantic airliner.” SS eae 65.40 34.98 
Nf ‘Pad os Frankfurt........ 59.60 31.86 

F “aris | 56.00 30.12 

\ \ Amsterdam...... 56.00 30.12 
rA I ctesnnns 53.80 28.74 


“Super-7" and “Super-6" Clippers fly direct to 
Evrope from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Detroit. Payments indicated from 


Pan American has made 49,000 Atlantic crossings 
. @ record unmatched by any other airline. 

















' Fér reservations call your Travel Agent or PAA. . New York vary slightly from these and other 
AN U. S. cities. *TRADE-MARK, REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
World's 
More people fly to Europe by PAN AMERICAN Most Experienced 
Airline 
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ENTRA 


AIRLINES — =i 





NTRAL AIRLINES 


f . : 
it WS 






FT. SMITH, ARKANSAS 
MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 


FLY HIGHER 


FASTER 
— land refreshed! 


new service to: 









Crott 


OXYGEN 
EQUIPMENT 





@ One of the major reasons for the tired feel- 
ing after a flight, even at altitudes under 
10,000 feet, is oxygen starvation, or flight 
fatigue. You can take advantage of more 
economical ~~ altitudes, modern navigation 
techniques and reduce flight fatigue by install- 
ing a Scott fixed oxygen system in your ship. 
SIMPLEST one positive control . . . accom- 
modates up to 50 people. 
LIGHTEST “per hour’ of oxygen carried, plus 
smoke and fume protection for crew. ’ 
LOWEST COST — For example, the #8500 
system for Twin-Beech installation costs approx- 
imately $390. 

Write today for installation diagrams 

on your aircraft ! 

once 92, 





SCOTT 


AVIATION 
CORP. 
LANCASTER, N. Y. 


212 ERIE STREET 
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1954 Aifirline 
Gas-Oil 


Consumption 





For the first time in their history. 
the scheduled airlines of the U. S. 
passed the one billion gallon mark in 
aviation gasoline consumption during 
1954. The combined domestic, inter- 
national, local service, territorial and all- 
cargo carrier groups reported purchases 
of 1,016,466,140 gallons of avgas, an 
11.6% increase over the 910,627,596 
registered in 1956. 

Airline bill for combined fuel and 
oil consumed during the year was 
$199,218,194 compared with approxi- 
mately $176-million spent the previous 
year. For the domestic U. S. carriers, 
the $135,018,024 fuel-oil costs repre 
sented 13.7°{ of their estimated $985 
million in gross revenues. 














DOMESTIC 
Total Cost 
(Fuel & 
Fuel Oil Oil Com- 
Carrier (Gallons) (Gallons) bined) 
American 149,612,909 2,018,375 $ 28,098,516 
Braniff 22,937,373 280,769 4,060,038 
Capital 40,327,700 476,058 7,151,837 
Colonial 4,565,254 41,605 856,911 
Continental 8,443,814 103,846 1,557,825 
Delta-C&S 37,739,004 447,663 6,939,236 
Eastern 131,519,727 1,567,911 24,315,636 
National 30,475,153 303,568 5,486,967 
Northeast 5,420,357 68,683 1,063,869 
Northwest 34,731,531 394,715 6,446,830 
TWA 113,607,491 1,466,472 20,238,132 
United 139,643,987 1,477,508 25,174,583 
Western 18,739,000 204,681 3,627,644 
TOTALS 737,763,300 8,851,854 $135,018,024 
INTERNATIONAL 
Total Cost 
(Fuel & 
Fuel oil Oil Com- 
Carrier (Gallons) (Gallons) bined) 
American 3,622,950 49,026 $ 651,656 
Braniff 5,553,496 56,605 1,469,083 
Colonial 1,213,377 11,233 255,911 
Delta-C&S 3,850,056 60,038 908,025 
Eastern 10,939,956 124,240 1,838,483 
Mackey N.A. N.A. N.A. 
National 2,927,170 28,065 570,022 
Northwest 10,414,159 108,640 2,538,313 
PAA- 
Atlantic 44,958,251 450,978 11,717,224 
PAA-Latin 
American 42,221,530 431,715 *9,392,186 
PAA-Pacific 31,782,576 354,648 *7,408,847 
PAA-Alaska 4,581,433 51,655 *1,093,185 
Panagra 8,258,329 101,135 2,606,804 
TWA 31,480,956 375,999 7,851,257 
UMCA 159,736 1,766 *157 
United 7,579,983 82,515 1,407,078 
TOTALS 209,543,958 2,288,258 $ 49,708,231 


N.A.—Not Available. 
* Based on 12 months ending Aug. 31, 1954. 










LOCAL SERVICE 














Total Cost 
(Fuel & 
Fuel oil Oil Com- 
Carrier (Gallons) (Gallons) bined) 
Allegheny 3,081,793 40,777 $ 574,547 
Bonanza 1,210,825 13,124 *659 
Braniff 684,108 7,013 121,878 
Central 1,358,476 20,792 269,531 
Frontier 3,243,122 40,636 621,747 
H.AS 100,404 1,345 20,363 
Lake Central 1,433,905 15,487 270,894 
L.A.A. 231,994 4,335 *43,224 
Mohawk 2,399,350 19,453 77,250 
New York 
Airways 290,101 6,211 67,072 
North Central 3,746,101 22,956 672,716 
Ozark 2,379,264 28,305 415,815 
Piedmont 4,648,244 80,803 904.169 
Pioneer 2,641,863 69,035 511,047 
Resort 3,572,460 59,781 *©761,573 
Southern 2,184,874 27,279 449,932 
Southwest 2,274,477 27,585 425,254 
Trans-Texas 3,543,109 41,418 624,768 
West Coast 2,347,037 21,191 427,985 
TOTALS 41,371,507 547,526 $ 17,660,424 
* Based on 12 months ending Aug. 31, 1954 
TERRITORIAL 
Total Cost 
(Fuel & 
Fuel oil Oil Com- 
Carrier (Galions) (Gallons) bined) 
Alaska 2,054,063 30.368 $ 549,334 
Alaska Coastal 397,535 3,574 102,271 
Byers 14,899 73 6.682 
Caribbean 520,117 4,908 116,927 
Cordova 319,589 2,828 88,566 
Ellis 248.216 3.432 63,189 
Hawaiian 2,885,932 43.777 547,670 
North. Consol *493,362 *4.681 *208,250 
Pacific 
Northern 
Overseas 2,899,087 30,062 *727,778 
Alaskan 852.081 10,369 *231,727 
Reeve 296,268 3.686 *75,919 
Trans-Pacific 1,017,200 10,156 175,619 
Wien Alaska N.A N.A 313,479 
TOTALS 11,998,349 148,514 $ 3,207,411 
N.A Not Available 
* Based on 12 months ending Aug. 31. 1954 
ALL-CARGO 
Total Cost 
(Fuel & 
Fuel oil Oil Com- 
Carrier (Gallons) (Gallons) bined) 
Aerovias 1,393,759 18,012 $ 456,876 
Fiying Tiger 6,604,887 81,071 1,404,790 
Riddle 2,406,500 43,313 581,524 
Slick 5,383,880 54,751 *1,180,914 
TOTALS 15,789,026 197,147 $ 3,624,104 
Based on 12 months ending Aug. 31, 1954 
GRAND 


TOTALS 1,016,466,140 12,033,299 $199,218,194 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Board Records 


More T-33s Ordered 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. California 
division has been awarded an additional 
$10-million U.S. Air Force contract for 
T-33 jet trainers. 

The new order marks the eleventh 
successive purchase of the T-33 and ex- 
tends its production into late 1956. 
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THIS IS FOR YOU ...1F vou Have | 


AN AC GENERATOR COOLING PROBLEM! OT on g-ec | 


| | Rated | ] 
| | Cool- | Rated 

















Approx Flan 
| Rat- | ing Air} Cooling} Diam. | Speed | Weight an 
Type No. | ing | Pres- | Air in. RPM Ibs. Drive | 
KVA | sure | Ib./min Spline | 
| | 0 | 
———————————} ———F +——— -——- + . + ee — | | 
*28E16-1 | 20 6]; ll | 8.25 | 6000 60 | AND10266 XVI-A Hil 
; } + —+ + ; ; | 
*28E17-1 | 30 5 13 8.25 | 6000 69 AND10266 XVI-A | 
*28E14-1 40 5 145 9.25 6000 83 AND10266 XVI-A 
*28E15-1 60 6 16 9.25 6000 100 AND10266 XVI-A 
28E19-1 10 6 8.4 6.5 8000 31 AND10262 XII-A 
28E19-3 10 | 6 8.4 6.5 8000 32 New 9” Flange 
28E20-1 20 | 6 8.5 6.5 8000 45 AND10262 XII-A 
28E20-3 | 20 6 85 6.5 8000 46 |New 9” Flange | 
28E21-1 30 10 12.4 | 6.5 8000 | 60 AND10262 XII-A | 
28E21-3 30 tO | 124 | 65 8000 61 New 9” Flange 
**28E10-1 9 6 86 | 65 8000 39.5 |AND10262 XII-A 


*These generators include integral fan permitting full load continuously 
up to 80°C at sea level with no additional cooling. 
**This generator incorporates a DC output of 30 volts, 50 amps capacity 
in addition to the AC output. 
All generators have been designed to MIL-G-6099 and MS-33542 which 
specifies cooling air of 120°C at sea level, 40°C at 50,000 ft., and —12°C | 
at 65,000 ft., and will deliver full rated load under these conditions. 








eee 


y 





A 


HIGH-TEMPERATURE AC GENERATORS 


meet military class C air-cooled specifications 
... offer maximum performance at minimum 
size and weight... range from 9 KVA to 60 KVA 





These generators are designed as part of complete Red Bank 
high-temperature AC generating systems that also include mag 
amp voltage regulators and system protection components. For 
full details, write Red Bank Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, Eatontown, New Jersey. 


West Coast Sales and Service: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. 
Canadian Distributor: Aviation Electric Ltd., P.O. Box 6102, Montreal, P.Q. 
Export Sales: Bendix international Division, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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* o 
VU. S. Airline Transports 
Scheduled Domestic Air Carriers 
Boe- Cur- 
Douglas Lockheed Martin ing Convair tiss Helicopter Total 
Cert. DC- DC- DC- DC- DC- DC- c- s- S- 
No. AIRLINE 7 6 6A 6B qd 3 1049 749 649 049 18 404 202 377 340 240 46 SI 55 47D Total 
TRUNKS & FEEDERS 
105 Allegheny Airlines ...... wii = ' sa o® _ ” - ~ - ‘ ua es oa és 14 
25 American Airlines ........ 25 50 3 25 9 76 188 
604 Bonanza Air Lines ....... 5 5 
18 Braniff Airways .......... i a in os 2 24 23 58 
21 Capital Airlines .......... os _ “e ee 25 21 o- 7 , 5 - , , , . ee ae - ov 58 
404 Central Airlines .......... 6 = , , ‘ - ‘ ae 6 
23 Colonial Airlines .......... 5 13 
14 Continental Air Lines .... a be ae 2 9 , 6 17 
26 Delta-C&S Air Lines ...... 7 7 o* 16 es ae 3 on on 20 : 53 
10 Eastern Air Lines ........ = - ad a 11 «6 60 ; : is is a ia 119 
501 Frontier Airlines ......... a let pa at a ae - , ‘ - - = i 12 
306 Lake Central Airlines 7 , ' om sf ‘ - en a - ~ 7 
104 Mohawk Airlines .......... — + oe - oe 10 10 
16 National Airlines .......... 4 ie 5 8 ; 11 12 39 
303 North Central Airlines ... we oe as ae ee 18 18 
15 Northeast Airlines ........ “a - at ati m _ 7 , - a : 7 19 
20 Northwest Airlines ....... is 7 a 19 8 , - ; ar ‘ ; 10 42 
308 Guest AMM ...iccccccss - - : ‘a _- 12 12 
208 Piedmont Airlines ......... on 7” oe = a @ és ee . , a ; : 15 
33 Pioneer Air Lines ........ 11 iv ‘ 9 P ; a ‘a 20 
209 Southern Airways ........ = we va os +s SD ce _ on ‘ - on ; ; oi ‘ - , 10 
601 Southwest Airways ....... 10 : i , 7 - S. «a im in i = ai 14 
401 Trans-Texas Airways <<. “+ ‘ a — a. i - ~ " oo ‘ ; aa -_ oa 16 
17 T. W. A. (Domestic) ..... ee as ee oe 12 ee 10 36 - 32 os 40 12 ° - ée - Se os 142 
ll United Air Lines ......... 25 43 ee 21 20 18 es ee ee a - wa sn 1 55 183 
702 West Coast Airlines ...... ° wil _ a oa ae +“ ‘ns + “ oa — , od ea - “ 7“ 12 
28 Western Air Lines ........ oa - oe 8 6 9 , ki - oe ° ¥e 9 a we - “ 32 
BE, kev esdnnedsunests 61 113 8 64 109 283 39 62 3 37 11 100 25 11 116- 92 0 0 0 0 1,134 
HELICOPTERS 
304 Helicopter Air Service ne = 6 6 
603 Los Angeles Airways ...... 3 4 7 
104 Mohawk Airlines ......... 1 1 
16 National Airlines .......... 1 1 
107 New York Airways ........ 5 5 
CARGO ONLY 
203 Aerovias Sud Americana .. 5 5 
605 Flying Tiger Line ........ oe oe BSB ee 7 25 34 
212 Riddle Airlines ........... 8 8 
606 Slick Airways, Inc. ........ ee i 2 13 15 
INTRASTATE 
6-4 Calif. Central Airlines 2 4 6 
6-6 Friedkin Aeronautics ..... + 4 
FW-3 Texas Central Airlines 2 2 
BEE, cccccccscccccccce 0 0 4 0 7 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 51 3 11 6 94 
Aircraft Listed on Trunk & Feeder 
GF, ccc cr cccccccccscccesccesee 61 113 8 64 109 283 39 62 3 #37 11 100 25 11 116 92 0 0 0 0 1,134 
Aircraft Listed on Helicopters, “Cargo 
Only,” & Intrastate Certs. .... 0 oO 6 6 7 8 oOo 0 0 0 0 90 4 0 0 0 51 3 ill 6 94 
Aircraft Listed on all Domestic 
Certificates .....cscscccccccsees 61 113 12 64 116 291 39 62 3 #37 11 100 29 11 116 92 654i! 3 ll 6 1,228 
*Includes 16 L-1049C. 
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For unmatched PERSONAL TRANSPORTATION on the ground 


.--for a perfect ending to every air trip... 


SPECIFY 





WHEN RESERVING A RENTAL 





NATIONAL CARS are a pleasure to drive! 
Always spic-and-span new models, easy to drive 
and in top mechanical condition. Automatic trans- 
mission, power-steering, and even air condition- 
ing are offered by many NATIONAL members. 
Adequate insurance is provided or available. 


NATIONAL SERVICE is tops! 

You'll like doing business with NATIONAL mem- 
bers. They’re carefully selected independent busi- 
ness men with an established reputation for 
courtesy, dependability and service to the travel- 
ing public. 

ONE-WAY INTER-CITY SERVICE available 
—on the East and West coasts of the U. S. and 
between many other cities .. . enables passengers 


to get more enjoyment out of every air trip. 
Inquire about this when making reservations. 


CREDIT PRIVILEGES for holders of Air Travel 
Cards or Diners’ Club cards. Just show one of 
these cards and say “charge it, please.” 

AIR TRAVELERS ARE KINGS with NATIONAL 
members everywhere! We know they’re accus- 
tomed to the finest transportation service! 
AIRLINE EMPLOYEES receive special discounts. 


Inquire about this at any local NATIONAL 
member. 
























It's easy to SPECIFY 
NATIONAL! 


— reservation agents teletype or 
wire collect to any National 
member located in all principal 
cities, here and abroad, for a 
National car to be waiting at 
destination! 









to go from the airways to the byways! 


Airline passengers save time getting to suburban industrial 
areas or to sight-seeing spots off the beaten path when a 
NATIONAL car is waiting at destination. They get around 
faster . .. make more business calls . . . or see more, get 
more out of their vacation. They can go whenever and 
wherever they please without worry about tight sched- 
ules. Their personal “National” car is as near as your 
phone . . . and rates are most reasonable. 


MEMBERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


..-- here and abroad 
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NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. 


1209 WASHINGTON AVE. + CENTRAL 1-9209 + SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 
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U. S. Airline Transports 


Scheduled International Air Carriers 

















Boe- Cur- 
Douglas Lockheed ing Convair tiss Miscellaneous 

Cert. DC- DC- DC- DC- DC- DC- G- G- 
No. AIRLINE 7 6 6A 6B 4 3 1049 749 649 049 185-C 377 340 240 C-46 44 21A Misc. Total 
802 Se ED cc ceccéccecnss ae oe se oe 2 3 eee} ‘ a o* 6 
804 Alaska Coastal Airl. ........ - ma “ ee 1 2 6 3 12 
30 American Airlines ........... *25 *50 3 °25  .. oe ee " “ ‘ *76 188 
402F Braniff Airways ............. a = g 
32 Caribbean Atl. Airl. ......... = = = “a ae S. ws oe : - oa : ; - 3 
102F Colonial Airlines ........... aa ore ee - * 869% _ ae : , - 13 
808 Cordova Airlines ............ ee ore -" “ ea 2 2 
202F Delta-C&S Air Lines ........ 7S «a ve co THB ice - *3 20 53 
201F Eastern Air Lines ........... Se se ee ow SS ao aa .« as it i 59 
805 ge 7 ns 7 
5 Hawaiian Airlines ........... a “ a as ee 10 5 15 
1001F Mackey Air Transport 4 4 
1002F Midet Aviation Corp. ........ = na on ee es 1 1 
203F National Airlines ........... Se %@ a *8 *11 *12 , 39 
803 Northern Cons. Airl. ........ - ee ee oe oe S «“ . 1 + 
301F Northwest Airlines ......... oa ee 7] . SB cc ee ee *10 33 
801 Pacific Northern Airl. ...... o ee - - 4 4 8 
8 PEE wetceccesecetceseeee< =e 5 + 4 3 6 . 22 
1 PED Kccngcccsccesocnses os -. S£ 43£ 22t 2 9 § ‘ 79 
4&6 DED. idvestavesenésewee _ os £ £ t 6 ° 10§ 10 ; ‘a 26 
2&3 DEE oc Gesenaeecesencds wa te ee 3 6 17 ‘ oa a an ~ 26 
807 Reeve Aleutian Airw. ....... ° 3 , 1 4 
211 Resort Air Lines ............ ai ae ee ao o0g 8 
901 Trans-Pacific Airl. .......... ae $e ee _ ee S ee ee 6 
34 T. W. A. (International) .... oa oe - - 3 Se ee *27§ ; , - , y - , 29 
302F United Air Lines ............ S$ 86% ‘ : , * 11 
806 Wien Alaska Airlines ....... as os oe ee ee 3 z 5 


International Service 
TOTAL 


41 81 15 8 8 80 29 46 3 9 ll 1 37 37 86 9 2 13 5 672 








+ Listed on Certificates 1, 3, and 6. 

t DC-4s shown on Certificate 1 are also operated on Cert. 6 
§ B-377s shown on Certificate 6 are listed on 1 

{9 additional L-749s shown on Domestic Cert. No. 17. 

£ Same aircraft listed on Certificates 1 & 6. 


* Also listed on Domestic Certificate. 
** Operated in accordance with Provisions Special CAR No. SR-373A. 
*** Operated in accordance with CAR No. SR-368A. 
Misc. Includes 1 CH300, 1 RC3, 2 PBY and 1 8-43. 














Rocket Control Test Set 


HOW MUCH WAS YOUR AIRLINE'S SHARE? | °cket Control Test Set 


veloped what is known officially as an 
Angle of Attack Computer Test Set, 
which in effect is a “portable wind- 
ceiving as much tunnel” for harmonization checks of the 
business from F-89D rocket fire control system. 
TTA as it might? Electrically powered and weighing 
only about 75 lbs., it can be attached to 
Vital local service an airplane in a matter of minutes. The 
blower creates wind velocities up to 140 
= = mph to actuate the angle of attack 
== passenger revenue to the cai. which in turn Phe cM informa- 
trunks . . . A big $2,600,000 tion to the computer system to show 
just last year, in fact whether alignment of the system is 
accurate. 
62% more than in 1953. Instruments are being delivered to 
the Air Force for both the Alaskan Air 
Command and the Air Defense Com- 


VRaAWS -FEXas Arrzways mand, and Northrop also makes use of 


them for fire control system checks. 


Is your airline re- 


feeds dollars in 
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The Stratofortress program—full speed ahead 


More than two and a half vears have 


thrilled to the 
news that the world’s greatest bomber 
the cight-jct Bocing B-52 


its first flight. What has happened in 


passed since Amcrica 


had made 


the meantime? Where are these global 
giants todav and how is their produc 


tion program progressing? 


The fact is that exceptional progress 
is being made in readying the B-52 
for duty. The intensive flight-test pro 
gram has been most successful. B 


are rolling off the line on schedule at 


APRIL 25, 1955 


Scattle, and Bocing’s Wichita Division 
is rapidly tooling up to become a second 


source of production 


A key this 


Bocing’s organizational strength 


factor in progress is 
‘Tl he 
company brings to the job immense re- 
sources of engineering man powcr, re- 
search facilities and manufacturing 
ability. Through its experience in de- 
signing and building multi-jet aircraft, 
unmatched anywhere in the world, 
Boeing has made outstanding advances 


in reducing the time lag between design 


and delivery of such a complex we ipon 


as the B-52. 


Nearly 


research In the company’s own wind 


8,000 hours of acrodynami« 
tunnel have saved vears of costly tim« 
in getting the big bomber into the air 
and into production. 

Today’s cight-jet B-52 Stratofortress 
can fly faster than 600 mph, can 
operate above 50,000 feet and has in 
tercontinental range. It is a powerful 
deterrent to aggression—a mighty 


weapon in the arsenal of freedom. 


SOLEMN is 
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ee 


Abid 


MEASURE IT 
WITH A 
GIANNINI 
| ACCELEROMETER 


Magnetically and hydrau- 
lically damped units avail- 
able. High outputs can be 
used to actuate recording, 
indicating or telemetering 
devices directly without 
amplification. Precious 
metal potentiometer coil 
and brushes used for long 
life and low noise. Unaf- 
fected by altitude or hu- 
midity. Will operate under 
conditions of high vibra- 
tion. Write for information. 


MODEL 
24118 


Ranges 1G to 30G. Resistances 
1000 ohms to 20,000 ohms 
inert gas filled or oil 
filled, single or dual 
outputs, linear or 
functional 


Giannini 





G. M. GIANNINI & CO. INC. 


Airborne Instrument Division 


PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 
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Aircraft Direct Operating Costs 





U. S. Scheduled Airlines 
(Cents per Plane Mile) 
Editor’s Note: Direct operating costs 
shown here make interesting general 
comparisons but are not suitable for 
comparing costs of any two airlines 
using the same aircraft. Such an ap- 
praisal demands more detailed data on 
the nature of the carriers’ depreciation, 
route structure, type of operation and 
major equipment modifications. Source: 
AMERICAN AVIATION SURVEY. 


DOUGLAS DC-3 

















Airline 1954 1953 1952 
AAA 53.27 55.07 56.64 
BAL 46.82 50.57 46.94 
BNF 45.87 45.93 42.69 
CAP 45.70 43.00 45.70 
65.29 
CEN 52.43 54.76 
CAI 63.00 55.30 
DAL 45.71 40.51 
FAL 47.11 47.80 47.06 
HAL 51.61 48.78 42.69 
LCA 55.41 54.08 
MOH 54.30 56.00 55.90 
NEA 50.02 49.15 
NOR 54.36 
NWA 61.67 62.02 66.02 
OZA 53.94 59.75 55.35 
PAI 51.03 49.05 44.75 
PAL 49.32 51.60 
SoU 46.95 48.31 
SWA 50.01 49.54 44.41 
TPA 44.80 43.66 38.40 
TTA 45.46 46.75 43.53 
UAL 50.86 47.99 41.98 
WAL 44.47 
WCA 49.25 47.86 42.45 
DOUGLAS DC-4 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
AA 168.10FC  72.30FC 
)79.40C 8780C 92.10 
CAP 66.90 65.50 
CAI (82.30 76.30 
186.70F 77.00F 
EAL 66.81 62.40 
NWA {77.01 76.56 76.72 
194.33F 90.54F 
PAA 
ATL 106.00 121.00 
ALA 86.93 16.95 86.00 
PAC 121.12 133.68 108.00 
TWA 251.08FC 116.55FC 
139.48 79.51 
UAL 65.59 65.52 63.30 
62.78C 
WAL 65.81 
DOUGLAS DC-6 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
AA 193.40 91.10 94.00 
)90.90F 95.00F 
BNF { 92.62 98.83 94.39 
)105.51F  114.82F 
PAL 99.24 104.44 97.84 
NAL {101.76 105.24 89.06 
)109.68F 
UAL (87.95 87.32 85.52 
)8737F § 87.50F 
DOUGLAS DC-6A 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
AA 104.1 
PAA-ATL 131.00 


DOUGLAS DC-6B 



































Airline 1954 1953 1952 
AA {96.10 98.60 103.40 
)97.20F 100.50F 
CAL 118.74 120.42 
NAL {105.39 107.65 86.14 
)104.96F 
NWA {107.60 
2122.23F 
PAA-ATL 144.00 
-ALA 126.61 
-PAC 159.84 
UAL 91.05 87.32 85.52 
WAL 99.26 
DOUGLAS DC-7 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
AA 127.70 120.20 
DAL 125.80 
NAL 125.59 109.12 
UAL 99.14 
CONVAIR 240 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
AA 80.10 76.30 81.80 
NEA 91.28 98.68 
WAL 69.62 
CONVAIR 340 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
BNF 76.36 69.78 
DAL (73.34 69.27 
)77.62F 70.41F 
HAL 105.21 93.42 
NAL (78.95 73.61 
)76.99F 
UAL 81.07 93.33 
LOCKHEED L-49 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
TWA 170.65 104.02 
LOCKHEED 649/749 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
CAP 111.30 97.80 
CAI 163.40F 154.10F 
DAL {112.68 114.73 107.46 
)122.60F 126.00F 
EAL 86.25 106.59 
TWA {228.19 106.44 
}211.98F 
LOCKHEED 1049 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
EAL 132.37 146.89 
TWA 207.42 132.28 
LOCKHEED 1049C 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
EAL 142.84 
MARTIN 2-0-2 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
PAL 90.85 
SWA 89.80 85.82 
MARTIN 4-0-4 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
DAL** 83.02 
EAL 89.94 91.62 
TWA 143.10 87.34 
90.77* 
*M 2-0-2/2-0-2A aircraft 
BOEING 377 
Airline 1954 1953 1952 
NWA {163.69 168.80 168.68 
)194.87F 205.93F 202.96F 
PAA-ATL 223.00 
-PAD 174.13 183.44 
UAL 179.02 179.79 
)185.04F 184.77 
C—Cargo F—International 
FC—International Cargo ** Leased 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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The Great Eagle Owl is the larger 
brother of the great horned ow! of North 
America. it is a fierce and rapacious 
bird of prey which has been known to 


lift young fawns in its talons. 


triumph of power 


Weight, the enemy of the aircraft designer, is beaten decisively in the Napier Eland propeller- 
turbine. The weight/power ratio at take-off is 0.52 |b/e.h.p. This low specific weight means @ 


great deal to the operator in terms of payload, performance, and direct operating cost. 
CHECK THESE OTHER IMPORTANT ELAND FEATURES! 
High aerodynamic efficiency — 3,000 e.h.p. in a maximum diameter of 36 inches. 
Low specific fuel consumption — 0.450 Ib/e.h.p./hr. at 36,000 ft. 400 knots cruising. 


No turbine overheating — mercury vapour variable datum controller. 


Combustion chambers removable without dismantling any fuel system components. 


Safeguard — in the event of any mechanical failure between engine and gearbox the 
overspeed governor continues to be driven by the engine. The oil system pumps (driven 
by the propeller) continue to supply oil to operate the auto-pitch coarsening. 


@ Smooth acceleration and handling — thanks to excellent compressor characteristics. 


NAPIER GET R= 


Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Co. Ltd. 
D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED, LONDON, W.3. ENGLAND 
OBO Be 
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IS THERE A 


TERRY TOOL HERE 
TO SOLVE YOUR 


DRILLING PROBLEM 
? 
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6 IF NOT. - - probably 


you'll find one in our complete line of 
ANGLE and FLEXIBLE ATTACHMENTS 






Angle Drilling « Attachments 


Folder on request 


GEORGE A. TERRY CO. 


344 S. Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 1, N. Y. 
Circle No. 68 on Reader Service Card. 














The W/L 


Spring-Summer 1955 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY 


lists over 


2,406 
FIXED BASE OPERATORS 


(with addresses) 





This is just one more example of the 
thoroughness of the world’s only 
aviation directory. This exclusive 
reference work brings you over 
6,000 companies in the international 
aviation industry, with personnel 
and products, and over 15,000 indi- 
vidual names and job titles . . . all 
in one handy 700 page, indexed 
volume. Order now. $7.50 per single 
copy. (Special rates for 5 or more 
copies). Write: 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY 


1025 Vermont Avenue, Northwest 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Airline Maintenance Costs 





Per Flight Hour 
(Labor and Materials) 


DOUGLAS DC-3 


Airline 1954 
ee ere $16.99 
a err 18.34 
a re 16.58 
Ma” iupvsnenwewnis 14.03 
Pe ‘tpedeansaavan 34.00 
eer rer 18.22 
GRE dec cccecvccsece 24.75 
ME e6s08hsedceees seke 
DEE. “actncetnsesaus 15.71 
ee 14.76 
Ree rere 20.40 
a ae 21.65 
i <esssevesedue 17.20 
0 ere 13.60 
DE -aagetadcebens 17.89 
SRE 16.16 
DE “kdeusesadecens 18.76 
. aro 18.53 
er 16.03 
0 ae 18.70 
rrr 14.18 
a arr 16.85 
EE adteesesceeness 14.27 
S <sesstiew edocs 18.99 
er ere 13.35 

DOUGLAS DC-4 
| \Ereerrerrcrrs $62.94 
 sssenees< 55.29 
DY sctennicaecawe 36.89 
PE asekeeadas 48.90 
__ arr 44.24 
DE. -tikncseanennes 41.16 
PAA-ATL ........- 40.10 

ee 52.61 
ee 43.92 
ee 28.18 

DOUGLAS DC-6 
PM  Snnddeddeinaaves $57.57 
eer TTT 55.66 
PE See deceseeraes 55.78 
eee 60.79 
DY tevanteowienks 38.15 

DOUGLAS DC-6A 
* Serre re Terre $55.08 
PAA-ATE:  .ccccces 39.74 
DOUGLAS DC-6B 
De snsheéetaedenes $57.32 
Ee dcevccsernnees — 
PEE -cccecesececets 61.12 
IWR  .cccccccccees 34.49 
PAA-ATL, «2.2.2.0. 57.15 
WEP vvccecens 38.22 
TARE) wacsevtcoerses 38.55 

DOUGLAS DC-7 
i: -sietswannmewins $105.89 
BY. “Kes vecesnewenns 99.66 
SS s0ncevecsesees 83.39 
BAS hesewevocecece 41.30 

CONVAIR 240 
MD, ceéacteeninawee $48.31 
 ererrrr rr tree 63.08 

CONVAIR 340 
ar ree $37.02 
Reet re 37.17 
BEA, ccccccccccccce 38.89 
BEES ot ccccccceses 33.01 
TRE, cccccccveccccce 28.04 


1953 


$17.68 
17.44 
18.72 
14.01 
17.91 
22.02 
12.73 
17.27 
19.86 
22.87 
20.64 
18.52 
19.68 
19.95 
18.84 
19.02 
21.99 
14.09 
14.60 
18.09 
16.16 
13.35 


$61.52 
61.68 
34.95 
44.89 


38.63 
38.63 
37.98 
47.61 
30.69 


$59.41 
68.65 
72.53 
66.34 
40.20 


$56.11 
57.40 
65.65 
75.63 
40.35 


$112.33 


$49.23 
42.03 


$28.85 
29.72 
33.22 


LOCKHEED L-049 








Airline 1954 1953 
a: “neasdesnmmabe $50.93 $52.65 
LOCKHEED L-649/749 
i c.déennbawaewe $57.59 $73.25 
 scbsweeeiniee why 67.38 53.18 
I var ath etpanieanalrace 47.08 eats 
a:  cetesuswekead 48.43 57.47 
LOCKHEED L-1049 
RES oer eee $70.94 ee 
at cthaerveuemne 58.33 70.96 
LOCKHEED L-1049C 

ht <ivenkeenpebine $75.32 
BOEING 377 
i. ere $101.56 $121.78 
PAA-ATL,  .nccccsce 125.85 133.99 
rae 88.66 109.05 
te “cncashiedeaawus 102.75 103.25 
MARTIN 2-0-2/2-0-2A 
RE, Dig eee cee $23.95 er 
jock ckueaecer 38.18 40.01 
MARTIN 4-0-4 
> cent aGbecaanee $33.67 a 
a See - 30.71* 37.86 
*Includes 2-0-2A costs. 
Aircraft Seating 
No. of 
Airline Seats* 
DOUGLAS DC-3 
AAA 24-27 
BAL 28 
BNF 24 
CAP 24 
CEN 22 
CAI 26 
DAL 25 
FAL 24 
HAL 24-28 
MOH 28 
NEA 24 
OZA sisieies 27 
PAI 24 
SOU 24 
SWA 28 
TPA 28 
TTA 25 
WCA 24 
WAL 22 


* Only airlines using more than stan- 


dard 21 seats are shown. 


DOUGLAS DC-4 
BNF 
CAP 
CAI 
EAL 
NWA 
PAA-ATL 
PAA-PAD 
Panagra 
TWA 
UAL 
WAL 


DOUGLAS DC-6/6B 
AA . ra 
BNF ; iam 
CAL emia 
DAL saaeeieneu 
NAL a _ 
NWA sioininteane 
PAA-ATL 
PAA-PAD 
Panagra satel 


54-80C 
52-62C 
54 
60-70C 
66-80C 
64-T7C 
40-81C 
65 
52-70C 


AMERICAN AVIATION 




















UAL 






































WAL 
DOUGLAS DC-7 
No. of | 
— 34 her Milest 
aA 60 nother estone... 
DAL 6 
NAL 
UAL 54-58 40-passenger 
CONVAIR 240 
All 40 | ° " ° hd Ai li 
Martin “Executive Aijirliners 
CONVAIR 340 
All 44 e e 
have joined Allegheny 
LOCKHEED L-49/649/749 
CAP 55 + e . ' e 
cal 6 Airlines’ growing fleet 
DAL 55 
EAL 60 | 
TWA 57-81C | 
LOCKHEED L-1049 
EAL 88 
TWA 71 
BOEING 377 
NWA 75-83 | 
PAA-ATL 43-56 | 
PAA-PAD 47-56 
MARTIN 2-0-2, 4-0-4 
EAL 40 | 
PAL 36 CO 
SWA 40 | 
TWA 36-40 | This caps a year of progress that has seen 
C—Coach Aircraft > »venue miles for 1954 increase 
Note: Lowest and highest capacities passenger sevenus | 4 953—, ‘ 
shown where more than two cabin nearly 11 million miles over 1953—an in- 
— exist for an aircraft crease of nearly 35%. 
Source: AMERICAN AVIATION Survey 
Airline Flight Crew 
Employment | 
Airline Pilots Flight Cabin | 
Copilots Engineers Attendants 
AAA 80 35 
AA 1234 367 923 
BAL 29 16 
BNF 346 42 222 
CAP 455 38 294 
CBA 13 7 
CEN 53 28 
CAI 91 3 60 
DAL 467 235 
EAL 971 241 768 
a : WHEN BUSINESSMEN FLY 
MOH 68 27 
NAL 246 58 158 . 
NOR 100 50 to more than 50 key business centers 
NEA 114 54 : : . 
NWA 358 68 279 in the Middle Atlantic Area 
OZA 63 31 
“28 2 & LY ALLEGHENY! 
-PAC 314 105 239 e 
PAI 120 46 
PAL 63 
SoU 54 27 
SWA 49 28 
TPA 24 12 
me a AIRLIMES 
TWA 1215 418 871 
UAL 1292 331 840 
WCA 61 - ae ALLEGHENY AIRLINES, INC. 
—— ee omens i n National Airport 
Total 98771 1935 5810 Washingto 4 
NOTE: Navigators are used by Washington 1, D. C. 


CAI (6); NWA (26); TWA (89) and 
UAL (20). TWA also uses 100 radio 
operators. 

Source: AMERICAN AVIATION Survey 
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ENGINEERS 
AND 


SCIENTISTS 


You'll find at 
CON VAI R 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


ENGINEERING FOR 
THE FUTURE 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES EXIST IN: 


AERODYNAMICS 
Aero-Analysis Theoretical Aerodynamics 
Performance Experimental Aerodynamics 
AEROPHYSICS 
Stability and Automatic Control Armament Analysis 
Aero-Electronics Electronic Computing 
PROPULSION 


Propulsion Research Propulsion Development 
Environmental Controls Systems Development 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


Theoretical Nuclear Physics 
Experimental Nuclear Physics 


STRUCTURES ENGINEERING FOR AIRCRAFT 
Stress Analysis Flutter and Dynamics 
Structural Research Structural Loads 


DESIGN for AIRCRAFT and NUCLEAR APPLICATION 


Airframe Structures Electrical 
Thermodynamics Electronics 
Mechanisms Equipment Design 


Power Plant Installations 


ENGINEERING TEST 


Flight Test Instrumentation Data Reduction 
Fluid Dynamics—Electronic, Electrical—Structural 


It is required that applicants for these positions have 
formal education in Aeronautical, Mechanical, Civil or 
Electrical Engineering, Physics or Mathematics—or pro- 
fessional experience in one of the fields above. 


At CONVAIR you have an excellent opportunity to do 
graduate work—in plant or in evening college. CONVAIR 
offers liberal travel allowances, paid vacations, excel- 
lent insurance and retirement programs. 


Send Resume to M. L. TAYLOR 
CONVAIR, Engineering Personnel Dept. PP 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


CON VAI R 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








Engine Overhaul Periods 





Airline 


ae 


BAL 


BNF .... 
CBA .... 


CEN 


HAL 





NEA 
NWA 
OZA 
PAI 
PAL 
SOU 
SWA 
TPA 
TTA 
UAL 
WAL 
WCA 


CAP 


ieee 


DAL 
MOH 


NOR 


BR sccees 
CAP 
CAI 
NWA , 
PAA-PAC 
TWA 
UAL 
WAL 


AA 


BNF 
DAL 
HAL 
NAL 
NEA 


NWA 


PAA-PAC . 


PAL 


SWA ..... 
| TWA .... 


UAL 


Ws ose 


AA 
CAP 


DAL 
NAL .... 
TWA ... 


UAL ...- 


P & W R-1830 


Mode! Time (Hrs.) 





. -92 1,100 
. -90D 1,160 
; -90D 1,200 
-67 1,050 
-90D 1,100 

-92 1,300 

-92 1,300 

-92 1,200 

-90D_ 1,100 

-92 1,000 

-90D 1,300 

-90D 1,200 

-92 1,200 

-92 1,200 

-90D 1,200 

-92 1,400 

-92 1,300 

-90D 1,250 


WRIGHT R-1820 


G-202 1,500 
G-202 1,525 
G-202A 1,500 
G-202A 1,300 
G-202A 1,350 
G-202A 1,200 


P & W R-2000 


-13 =1,400 
-7M2_ 1,500 
-11 1,500 

-13 ~=1,600 
D3,9M3 __1,700 
-9 1,600 

-11C_ 1,400 
-11M2__:1,400 


P & W R-2800 


-83AM4A 1,400 
-83AM4A 1,800 
-CB16/17 1,500 


-83 1,300 

-CB16 1,300 
-CB16 1,300 
-CB3 1,300 
-CB16 1,100 
-CB16 1,400 
-CA3 1,200 

-CB3 1,200 
-CB17 1,400 
-CB16/17 1,400 
-CA18 1,100 
-CA18 1,100 
. -CB16 1,500 
: -CA15 1,700 
-CB16 1,100 

: -CB16 1,600 


WRIGHT R-3350 


-DA2* 1,000 
-BA3 1,300 

-BD1 1,400 

-BD1 2,000 
-DA2* 1,000 

. -DA2* 900 
-BA3 1,300 

-BD1 1,900 

-CB1 1,400 
-DA3* 900 

‘ -DA2* = 1,000 


Turbo Compound 


P & W R-4360 


. 7B6,CB2 1,100 
-B6 = 1,200 


-B6 1,000 
: AMERICAN AVIATION Survey 





(CV-240) 

(DC-6) 
(DC-6 
A/B) 


(CV-340) 
(DC-6/B) 
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Relax in the midst of beauty. 
Beautiful lake country in 
Southern Chile and Argen- 
tina offers fantastic fishing 
with fighting rainbow trout 
that weigh up to 20 Ibs. 
Motor boats and tackle for 
hire. Room and board at 
hotels like the Llao-Llao 
{pronounced “Yow Yow”) 
Hotel, right, cost as little 
as $10 a day. 


and you can be there 
manana with PANAGRA 


® So restful and charming! In age- 
old cities basking in the sun on 
Andean slopes and Pacific shores... 
in beautiful lake country where snow- 
covered peaks finger the sky, your dreams 
of an unhurried holiday can come true. 
So near by air! 12 flights a week by DC-6 
on Panagra’s short West Coast way to 
“B.A.” (Miami to Panama over PAA'’s 
route). Moreover, this summer, Panagra will 
introduce DC-7B’s equipped with radar! 
This means even swifter, smoother flights 
that match the timetable to the minute. 
Ask for your flight by name. Take deluxe 
El InterAmericano, or thrifty El Pacifico 
Call your Travel Agent or Pan American, 
Panagra’s U. S. Sales Agent. 


Excellent hotels in every city on Panagra’s route. In Santiago, above, you can dine 
on lobster, soup, thick steak, hearts of palm salad, and dessert for $2.50. 


Pen Ameriean- Groce Airways See raeeustt nem 
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Save $20 per seat 


in only 2 years 


with 


Harley 


Quick Release 





This remarkable saving is due to 
the guaranteed longer service of 
Harley Quick Release Seat Belts. In 
contrast to. ordinary cotton web- 


bing, the NYLON WEBBING used in 


Harley Seat Belts actually wears 6 


times longer and needs fewer wash- 


ings and repairs. Three thousand 
pound NYLON WEBBING is twice as 


strong as standard webbing and can 
be cleaned without removal. 


Greater passenger comfort is as- 
sured by the new non-slip tension 
adjustment which permits the ul- 
timate in security. Once the belt is 
adjusted to body size, it may be 
fastened and unfastened with a 
simple twist of the release knob. 


Increase the 
Cofety acter’ 


The patented Harley buckle can 
be released instantly, even under 
body pressure. No serrated teeth to 
catch, or belt tabs to undo when 
fast action is essential. One twist 
of the release knob and the buckle 


flies open. 






CAA wnt 


Manufacturers of Harley 


Pins, Pilot Shoulder Harness 
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and Cargo Nets. 


PATENT 





INC. 


607 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 





Circle No. 69 on Reader Service Card. 






















Airline Transport Speeds 








DOUGLAS DC-3 


Take-off to Landing 











Revenue 
Flight Revenue Average 
Airline Hours Miles Speed 
AAA 29,350 4,047,450 138 
BAL 11,482 1,705,808 148 
BNF 44,473 6,994,384 157 
CAP 48,721 6,942,579 143 
CBA 4,803 700,472 146 
CEN 12,878 1,851,439 144 
CAI 17,448 2,343,873 135 
DAL 37,551 5,692,739 152 
FAL 29,779 4,463,859 150 
HAL 11,143 1,681,610 151 
MOH 22,622 3,061,448 136 
NOR 36,309 5,244,830 144 
NEA 28,648 4,048,757 141 
NWA 19,877 2,886,626 145 
OZA 21,130 2,964,951 140 
PAI 42,148 6,248,067 148 
PAL 20,261 3,130,682 157 
SOU 20,519 3,098,658 151 
SWA 13,782 1,901,248 139 
TPA 10,576 1,576,666 149 
TTA 30,206 4,530,309 150 
UAL 32,405 4,554,280 140 
WAL 21,054 3,157,000 150 
WCA 23,347 3,130,821 135 
DOUGLAS DC-4 
AA 11,886 2,278,393 192 
BNF 869 170,129 195 
CAP 80,231 14,756,516 184 
CAI 13,748 2,542,469 185 
EAL 32,486 6,353,532 196 
NWA 48,262 9,267,217 192 
11474F 2,300,632 202 
PAA-ATL 13,070 2,288,000 176 
-PAC 5,121 990,665 194 
-ALA 4,873 966,243 198 
TWA 29,331 5,657,900 193 
UAL 50,074 9,450,281 189 
WAL 21,023 3,854,000 183 
DOUGLAS DC-6 
AA 133,298 33,251,960 252 
BNF 12,695 3,163,117 249 
DAL 25,347 6,547,511 258 
NAL 15,801 4,063,270 259 
UAL 141,555 35,922,157 255 
DOUGLAS DC-6A 
AA 6,254 1,580,221 252 
PAA-ATL 1,786 447,000 251 
DOUGLAS DC-6B 
AA 71,578 18,260,675 253 
NAL 25,069 6,228,071 250 
NWA 6,212 1,615,988 259 








Revenue 
Flight 
Airline Hours Miles 
8,615F 2,260,451 
PAA-PAC 6,222 1,491,833 
-ALA 7,861 1,953,031 
UAL 68,378 17,605,656 
WAL 16,022 3,911,000 
DOUGLAS DC-7 
AA 46,680 14,409,208 
DAL 8,832 2,658,467 
NAL 11,269 3,293,967 
UAL 24,318 7,570,257 
CONVAIR 240 
AA 153,975 29,955,950 
NEA 11,782 2,223,423 
WAL 24,581 5,087,000 
CONVAIR 340 
BNF 55,781 11,758,698 
DAL 57,921 12,406,127 
HAL 7,537 1,453,746 
NAL 23,420 4,587,911 
UAL 105,543 20.671,930 
LOCKHEED L-49 
TWA 108,851 26,511,249 
LOCKHEED 649/749 
CAP 31,979 7,168,467 
CAI 1,440 357,717 
DAL 13,726 3,539,227 
EAL 74,927 17,904,834 
TWA 116,887 28,724,736 
LOCKHEED 1049 
EAL 54,790 14,170,967 
TWA 28,363 7,880,085 
LOCKHEED 1049C 
EAL 57,064 15,273,938 
BOEING 377 
NWA 25,869 6,521,128 
5,663F 1,469,084 
PAA-ATL 23,840 5,943,000 
-PAC 46,089 12,081,506 
UAL 10,099 2,556,263 
MARTIN 2-0-2 
PAL 2,852 562,673 
SWA 3,808 661,791 
MARTIN 4-0-4 
BNF 835 164,880 
EAL 183,929 33,692,575 
TWA* 104,492 19,892,377 


*Includes 2-0-2A operation. 
Source: AMERICAN AVIATION Survey. 


Revenue Average 


_Speed_ 
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FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 











THE WHOLE ROHR STORY 
IS IN MILLIONS OF PARTS! 


ROHR has won fame for becoming the 
world’s largest producer of ready-to- 
install power packages for airplanes... 
like the Lockheed Constellation, Douglas 
DC-7, the all-jet Boeing B-52 and other 
great military and commercial planes, 
But there’s far more to the ROHR story! 


In addition to power packages, ROHR 
aircraftsmen are currently producing 


LOCKHEED SUPER CONSTELLATION 


over 30,000 other different parts for 
aircraft of all kinds. 


Whenever you want aircraft parts better, 
faster, cheaper...call on ROHR. Remem- 
ber, the whole ROHR story is in the great 
engineering skill and production know- 
how gained from building thousands 
upon thousands of power packages and 
millions of other aircraft parts. 





AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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OF READY-TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES FOR AIRPLANES 
~ RECIPROCATING, TURBO-PROP, TURBO-COMPOUND AND JET. 


CHULA VISTA AND RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 
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At Northrop Aircraft... | 
$175,000 Annual Saving 





with 


™ Tel Autograph’ 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
TELESCRIBER SYSTEM JET ENGINES 


Handwritten Communications System LANDING GEARS 
DIESEL ENGINES 
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To prevent production delays, Northrop Aircraft Co., 
builder of Scorpion F-89D all-weather interceptors 

and Snark pilotless bombers, installed a TelAuto- RENTABLE 
graph Telescriber system in its plant at Hawthorne, 
California. Northrop estimates the system will save SUR 
up to $175,000 annually. 


Heart of the entire system is Central Control. Here 
8 TelAutograph Telescribers receive all shortage re- ROBUSTE 
ports in operator’s own handwriting from 37 sending 


stations along the production line. Central Control TOUS TERRAINS 


now has all information to eliminate “bottlenecks”. 


Advantages: 

@ Lost manhours due to material shortages eliminated. 

@ Provides means for job progress reporting. 

® Material expeditors reduced. 

@ Assures Central Control of accurate information con- 
cerning assembly line progress at all times. 

@ Eliminates chance of costly verbal misunderstandings 

*TM Reg. U.S. Pat. Ott. 





























i i 

] CORPORATION | 

Dept. AVA-54, 16 West Ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

| Please send me the full story of materials and production | 

| control with a TelAutograph Telescriber System. j : A . ? —_ 

1 on | Commandé en série par l’armée de l’Air 

Street Avions MAX HOLSTE S.A. 
Bureaux : 17, rue Chateaubriand - Téléphone : ELY. 66-77 

! -~ oat | Usine 11, que Cosset REIMS (Marne) - Téléphone : 26-65 

! Company. | 
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Wherever you go...choose SAIS 


for the best in world travel! 











S-A-S luxury and world travel go hand in hand, for S-A-S 
serves the major cities of 40 countries on five 

continents. Over the Polar Route or below the equator, 
each moment of your flight is made magnificent by 

S-A-S comfort, personal attention, regal cuisine. 

On your next trip, specify the S-A-S Royal Viking—the 
flight that is first in first class luxury, to all Europe, SCANOINMAVIAN 
the Near East, Asia and Africa. See your Travel Agent. AIRUIMES SISTEM 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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$-A-S serves more cities in Europe 
than any other transatlantic airline. 






The watch above...a UNIVERSAL GENEVE POLAROUTER 
World famous watch timing every S-A-S Royal Viking flight. 
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POMERR NE rote 


With NEW... 
1) Takcal 

2) Potentiometer 
3) Ruggedized Galvos 
4) Test Circuits 


@ Of the many factors affecting jet engine 
life, efficiency, and safe operation, two of the 
most important are Exhaust Gas Temperature 
(EGT) and Engine Speed (RPM). Excess 
heat will reduce “bucket” life as much as 
50% and low EGT materially reduces effi- 
ciency and thrust. Any of such conditions 
will make operation of the aircraft both costly 
and dangerous. The JETCAL Analyzer pre- 
determines accuracy of the EGT and Tachom- 
eter systems and isolates errors if they exist. 


—— JETCAL 


ANALYZES stcines 10 WAYS! 


f® The JETCAL ANALYZER functionally 
tests the EGT thermocouple circuit of a jet 
aircraft or pilotless aircraft missile for error 
without running the engine or disconnecting 
any wiring. GUARANTEED ACCURACY 
IS +4°C. at engine test temperature. 

2) Checks individual thermocouples “on the 
bench” before placement in parallel harness. 








og OR ans 
ng the NEW “J” Model... 


JETCAL 










CHECKS ACCURACY OF 
JET ENGINE <RP 
and *£.6.1T.) SYSTEMS 
{ 


3) Checks thermocouples within the harness 
for continuity. 

4) Checks thermocouples and paralleling har- 
ness for accuracy. 

5) Checks resistance of the EGT circuit with- 
out the EGT Indicator. 

6) Checks insulation of the EGT circuit for 
shorts to ground and for shorts between leads. 
7) Checks EGT Indicators (in or out of 
aircraft). 

8) Checks EGT system with engine removed 
from aircraft (in production line or overhaul 
shop). 

9 Checks aircraft TACHOMETER system 
accuracy to within +0.2% between 95% to 
100% RPM. 

10) JETCAL ANALYZER enables engine 
adjustment to proper relationship between 
engine temperature and engine RPM for max- 
imum thrust and efficiency during engine run. 
(Tabbing or Micing). 

ALSO functionally checks aircraft thermal 
switches (OVERHEAT DETECTORS and 
WING ANTI-ICE systems) by using TEMP- 
CAL Probes. 


Now in worldwide use. Used by U. S. Navy and Air Force as well as by major 
aircraft and engine manufacturers. Write, wire or phone for complete information. 
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Y B & H INSTRUMENT Co., Inc. | 
1009 Norwood «+ Fort Worth 7, Texas 
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Airlines Make Gains 


= Halting Cost Spiral 


Efforts by the scheduled airlines 


to offset the effects of climbing labor 


and materials costs by more efficient 
operating methods are beginning to pay 
dividends. 

Reversing a trend that has persisted 


| throughout the postwar period, aircraft 


| . 
direct 


operating costs during 1954 
showed first signs of decline. Although 
costs on a few aircraft types either re 
mained at the 1953 level or rose slightly, 
aircraft reductions ranged 
from 2°. to 5% below the previous year. 
\ three-year analysis of costs by in- 
dividual aircraft types showed these re 
during 1954: 
* Douglas DC-3—Fifteen airlines 
reported an average DOC of 49.71 cents 
per plane mile, a 00.34¢ decline from 
1953. Last year’s costs still 2.11¢ 
1952 level of 47.60¢ for the 


for most 


sults 


were 
above the 
carriers. 


* Douglas DC-4—A 


parison shows costs rose 2.47¢ or 3.6 


same 


two-year com 


| over 1953 for five representative airlines. 


ported an 


® Douglas DC-6—Here analysis of 
costs reported by five carriers indicates 
past These oper 

ators averaged 94.99¢ per plane mile in 
1954, a 2.39¢ (2.4%) The 
1954 however, 1s 2.83¢ 
(3.1 


a reversal of trends. 
reduction. 
hgure, still 
) above 1952 costs. 

* Douglas DC-6B—Followed a pat- 
tern similar to the DC-6. Average costs 
for airlines were 97.95¢, 
3.24¢ or 3.2 from 1953. Last year’s 
costs ranged 6.26¢ (6.4°%) those 
of 1952. 

® Douglas DC-7—First full year’s 
Douglas DC-7s showed 
three (AA, DAL, NAL) 
averaging 126.36¢ per plane mile. 

® Convair 240/340—During 1954, 
two airlines operating 240s (AA and 
NEA) averaged 85.69¢ compared with 
87.49¢ for 1953 reflecting a 1.8¢ (2%) 
340) 
average 3.10¢ 
82.98¢ per plane mile. Average for 1953 


four down 


over 


operation olf 


4 | 
airlines and 


drop. Five Convair operators re- 


cost rise to 


| was 79.884. 


® Lockheed 649/749—Three | air- 
lines showed an average direct operat- 
ing cost of 103.41¢, a 2.96¢ drop from 
the 1953 average. 
® Lockheed 
EAL for its 


1049—First year’s re- 
’ 


port by Turbo Compound 


| powered 1049Cs showed costs of 
142.84¢. 

® Martin 2-0-2/4-0-4—Costs aver- 
aged by Southwest Airways’ 2-0-2 op- 


eration reflected a 3.98¢ hike over 1953, 
a 4.6°% rise. In 4-0-4 experience, Eastern 
Air Lines registered a 1.68¢ cost decline 
from its DOC of 91.62¢ per plane mile 
during 1953. 

(See 


tables page 142) 
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COLONIAL AIRLINES 
— oer Manivrsarg of Softy 


Twenty-five (25) consecutive years, 1930-1955, without an accident causing 
fatality or serious injury to a passenger or employee. As Mr. B. T. Dykes, 
Colonial’s President, stated “As far as we can find out, this accident-free record 

has never been equaled by any major transportation system in the world.” 
25...consecutive years of operation without a fatal accident. 
3,000,000 . . . passengers carried safely. 
50,000,000 . .. plane miles flown between the United States, Canada and Bermuda. 
1,000,000 . . . landings and take-offs without a single serious mishap. 

1,000 ,000,000 . . . passenger miles or the equivalent of one passenger traveling a distance 

of one billion miles. 

This continuing contribution to the safety of airline travel is a remarkable tribute 
to the constant vigilance of Colonial’s competent personnel. 
















We are proud of this safety record and are sure that we of Colonial will continue 
to merit the use of the slogan — 


“SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT” 


for many, many years to come. 
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Over 35,600,000 passengers have flown Eastern 


..-You too, can fly Eastern with _ NFIDENCE! 
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| 
Fly Eastern’s SUPER-C Constellations 


The four Turbo Compound-powered engines of Eastern’s magnificent Super-C 
Constellations develop 13,000 Horsepower for super speed and super dependability. 

















_Fly EASTERN Air Lines 


27 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
APRIL 25, 1955 














Stainless Steel BT-12 Basic Trainer. 

vowered by a Pratt & Whitney ~ 
450 hp engine, the BT-12 had a top \ ‘ 
speed of 168 mph, cruised at 145 
mph, climbed at nearly 1000 fpm. 
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PIONEERED STAINLESS STEEL FABRICATION 


In 1931 we built and flew the first stainless steel wing. 
In 1936 we designed and built the first stainless steel 
commercial craft, the Fleetwings Seabird. In 1939 we 
designed and produced the first military airplane of this 
material, the BT-12 basic trainer. Recent contracts for 
stainless steel fabrication include shrouds and tailpipes for 
the Martin B-57 and Republic F-84F, and prototype jet 
engine components for leading manufacturers. This 
extensive experience in stainless steel fabrication is yours 
for the asking. May we help you? 





PHILADELPHIA 


On the maintine of the PRR, midway be- 
tween Trenton, N.J., and Philadelphia, Pa 


FLEETWINGS DIVISION 


KAISER MIetraAt F?rRopuctTs, inc. 


BRISTOL, PA. 
iN Twe HEART Oo F THE DELAWARE VACALEYV 
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Technical Literature 


MINIATURE MOTORS: Specifications 
and descriptions of over 50 small 
motors, fans, and blowers are provided 
by Western Gear in a new catalog 
(# 254A). 

Circle No. 175 on Reader Service Card. 





ENVIRONMENT TESTS: Chambers 


which can test for temperature, hu- 
midity, etc., are described in a folder 
published by the Hieatt Engineering 
Co. 

Circle No. 176 on Reader Service Card. 


TAPES: A four-page brochure pre- 
pared by the Permacel Tape Corp. 
lists specifications and uses for a line 
of electrical tapes, heat curing and 


| self sticking. 


Circle No. 177 on Reader Service Card. 


TERMINALS: Color-coded ferrules 
called Hyrings are described by the 
Burndy Engineering Co. in a 12-page 
bulletin (#55Y1). 

Circle No. 178 on Reader Service Card. 


RUST INHIBITOR: Santolene C, a 
rust and corrosion inhibitor, is describ- 
ed in a 24-page booklet, complete with 
case histories and technical data, from 


| Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Circle No. 179 on Reader Service Card. 


TEMPERATURE SIGNALS: A leaf- 
let available from Tempil Corp. lists 


| the line of pencils, pellets, and pastes 


which can be used to indicate when 
a work piece has been heated to a 
pre-selected temperature. 

Circle No. 180 on Reader Service Card. 


GOODYEAR: A _ 36-page illustrated 


| booklet published by the Goodyear Air- 


craft Corp., titled “The Taming of the 
Blue,” chronicles that company’s con- 
tributions to aviation. 

Circle No. 181 on Reader Service Card. 


CARBIDE TOOL STEELS: Informa- 
tion on tool life, tool costs, and appli- 
cation of new steel cutting grades are 
available in the Carmet Methods Man- 
ual, published by Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. 

Circle No. 182 on Reader Service Card. 


| RADIANT HEATERS: Sizes, shapes, 


and applications of quartz radiant 
heaters are covered in a four-page 
folder released by the Cleveland Proc- 
ess Co., manufacturers of tank and 
oven heaters. 

Circle No. 183 on Reader Service Card. 


CAPS & PLUGS: A four-page cata- 
log, (#55-1), published by Ray A. 
Scharer and Co. describes the uses and 
dimensions of seven types plastic caps 
and plugs. : 
Circle No. 184 on Reader Service Card. 


THREAD REPAIR: A thread-repair 
kit containing wire thread inserts, a 
tap, and an inserting tool is described 
in a leaflet (#724) available from the 
Heli-Coil Corp. 

Circle No. 185 on Reader Service Card. 


AIR DATA: A variety of sensing de- 
vices and systems produced by AiRe- 
search Manufacturing Co. are listed and 
described at some length in a 32-page 
booklet (#+EB-4-1). 

Circle No. 187 on Reader Service Card. 
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What airline takes you to so many places for so little? 


APRIL 25, 1955 








It’s United Air Lines 
—the vacation route 


It’s surprising to learn how much 

travel you can get for so little money on 
United Air Lines! As the only 
one-airline service linking the East 
and the Midwest with all the Pacific 
Coast and Hawaii, United Air Lines 
offers you exceptional variety, too. 





GO ONE WAY, RETURN ANOTHER, NO EXTRA 
FARE! For example, from Chicago 

or east you can visit both San Francisco 
and Los Angeles for just the first class, 
round-trip fare to either city. Or from 
the West, there are similar alternate- 
routing possibilities on trips to the East, 


AIR COACH. Save money on big 4-engine 
Air Coach Mainliners with a special 
“comfort bonus”— wide-aisle, 2-abreast 
seating. Fly coast to coast in fast 

DC-6 Mainliners for as little as $99! 


LOW-COST VACATIONS 
For FREE BOOKLETS on many low cost 
vacations in Hawaii, 
California and the Golden 
West, write United 

Air Lines, 

5959 South Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 38. 





For Mainliner reservations, call or write 
United Air Lines or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


All fores plus tox 








AQ 


more 
Washungton D.C, 





Copr. 1955, United Air Lines 


There's a difference when you travel in the Mainliner® Manner 
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International Aviation 


By Anthony Vandyk 





OKKER AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

has hit on a good idea which might 
well be copied by other manufacturers. 
It is issuing a monthly illustrated prog- 
ress report on its F-27 Friendship trans- 
port. By this method potential custom- 
ers and other interested parties are kept 
informed on how the project is moving 
along as well as getting a subtle re- 
minder each month of the F-27’s ex- 
istence. Issuance of this monthly report 
is symbolic of the growing realization 
among European aircraft companies 
that many potential foreign customers 
are unaware or abysmally ignorant of 
their products. Today there are few 
aircraft manufacturers in Britain and 
France that do not 
have _ departments 
specifically entrusted 
with the task of dif- 
fusing information 
about their products 
abroad even though 
in many cases they 
have never made a 
foreign sale. 

Both the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors and its French equivalent, 
the USIA, issue weekly _ bulletins 
rounding up the news of their mem- 
ber companies. Unfortunately much of 
the information that comes from Europe 
is prepared by people unfamiliar with 
the markets that are trying to be reached. 
Few British companies seem to realize 
that data for potential U. S. customers 
must be “translated” in certain cases— 
imperial gallons and long tons are no 
use outside the British Commonwealth. 
A more serious fault is the lack of 
transport operating cost data based on 
the ATA formula—the SBAC formula 
is virtually unknown in the Western 
Hemisphere. 





Nevertheless, something — even 
though deficient— is better than noth- 
ing. In the case of certain European 
countries, notably Belgium and _ Italy, 
information on aircraft companies’ ac- 
tivities is conspicuous by its absence. 
It can be obtained—by request—but 
the process of getting it is akin to that 
of removing a tusk from an elephant. 
The omissions of the manufacturers 
are sometimes partially compensated by 
the activities of the nation’s air attaches 
abroad (this is true of Italy—in Wash- 
ington, at any rate). But usually the air 
attaches are unfamiliar with civil mar- 
kets and requirements, and rarely have 
the time, the ability, or the inclination 
to act as unpaid manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives. Unfortunately European man- 
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ufacturers’ representatives (paid ones, 
that is) are few and far between; there 
are only half a dozen European com- 
panies with full-time representatives in 


the U. S. 


FRENCH WORK TO CUT 
TAKEOFF/LANDING RUNS 


ETAILS of latest French tech- 

niques and developments aimed to 
make aircraft eventually independent 
of runways were given recently by 
Georges Hereil, president of SNCA du 
Sud-Est, the company that makes the 
Baroudeur which is a fighter that takes 
off from a rocket-powered dolly. Spe- 
cifically excluding VTOL aircraft (one 
of which SNCASE has on the drawing 
board) and helicopters, Hereil discussed 
the reduction and not the elimination 
of take-off and landing runs. He pointed 
out that the 1952 French budget allo- 
cated $179,080,000 for airfields as against 
$152,320,000 for aircraft—more for con- 
crete than for planes! The NATO air- 
fields for B47 groups average $29,400,- 
000 each, with civil airports even more 
costly, he noted. 

Surveying methods of eliminating 
runways, Hereil first discussed catapults. 
He revealed that Latecoere has built for 
the French Air Force a field catapult 
which is transportable as five tractor- 
drawn units. Total length of the ramp 
is 195 feet with guide rails and com- 
pressed-air driving piston. A_ diesel 
pumping engine stores air at 284 lbs. 
per sq. in. which is released at 43-7] 
lbs. per sq. in. for launching. Five light- 
weight planes will be launched in five 
minutes without recharging, at a speed 


of 165 mph. Assembly of the ramp takes 
three hours. 

Hereil also gave first details of the 
Arbalete developed by Schneider with 
SNCA du Nord for use on the Nord 
856 spotter plane. With this catapult 
system a pneumatic/hydraulic recuper- 
ator is set in the ground and connected 
to a piston unit. From this a system of 
blocks and pulleys is used to convert 
the short piston stroke into a movement 
of some yards. An endless cable is led 
from the pulley system around blocks in 
a 40-ft. square. A jeep is used to extend 
the cable 40 feet, so charging the re- 
cuperator, and the pressure is then 
locked by a valve. The aircraft’s tow 
hook (under the nose) is attached to 
the cable and the tail is held by a 
spring-loaded hook. The plane’s engine 
is revved up to full power and the hy 
draulic valve opened. The 2000-Ib. Nord 
856 is airborne in 72 ft. (against a 
normal 360 ft.) using 210 lbs. per sq. 
in. in the recuperator. An arrester hook 
is fitted to the plane and the same cable 
is used to reduce landing run from 297 
to 42 ft. The landing action also re 
charges the accumulator (this can also 
be accomplished in two minutes by a 
4-hp motor). The device is easily as 
sembled in the field in two hours. Unit 
price is $22,400. 


Manufacturing Briefs 


All de Havilland Herons now com- 
ing off the production line have a new 
thick-section rudder balance as a pre- 
caution against rudder stall in the case 
of failure of both engines on one side 
. Bristol has delivered its 200th 
twin-engine high-wing Madel 170 
Freighter Wayfarer. 











SCOTTISH AVIATION'S Twin Pioneer transport looked like this on March 28. It 
should be flying by the end of this month. 
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Said the veteran airline pilot 
to the executive plane owner: 








“ALL MAJOR 
U. S. AIRLINES 
FLY 


CHAMPIONS 


FOR 





PERFORMANCE 





AND 





DEPENDABILITY” 
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Use of Champion Aviation Spark Plugs by all all available brands of aviation spark plugs. 
major United States airlines is a noteworthy 
fact for anyone responsible for the performance 
and dependability of executive aircraft. 

We believe this to be one of the most complete 


acceptances of any aviation product. And it is 
the result of continual testing by the airlines When you fly Champions you fly the best! 


themselves—in laboratory and in flight—of | CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


—? 


Of Cro” lonpinn 


Performance and safety certainly are important 
to you, and the airlines’ unanimous confirma- 
tion of Champion superiority should guide your 
choice of spark plugs. 





























DEPENDABLE 
The RC 268 and R37 S-1 are most | 
Sins of shevalt and Det igniter plage. SPARK PLUGS 
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Ocean-to-ocean range 


oo 
Fad 


at near sonic speeds 


with the U.S. Navy’s 


most potent weapons 





i mtn, 


—the Douglas A3D Skywarrior 


Largest of all carrier-based aircraft, the 
Douglas A3D Skywarrior adds new 
punch, speed and “reach” to the strik- 
ing force of our fleet air arm. 
Skywarrier catapults or sprints from 
carrier decks to fly in the 600-700 mph 
class. Its great range with huge payload 


Be a Naval Flier—write to 
Nav Cad, Washington 25, D. C. 


Depend on DOU GLA S 


would permit taking off from a carrier in 
one ocean, completing a mid-continent 
bombing mission, and continuing to a 
waiting carrier in an opposite ocean. 
Further, its simplicity of airframe allows 
wide flexibility in the missions it can 
handle. In short, the twin jet A3D Sky- 


warrior carries on the Douglas tradition 
of more airplane per dollar. 

Designing planes that will fly farther 
and faster with a bigger payload is a 
basic Douglas concept...a concept 
which has made Douglas the largest air- 
craft manufacturer in the world. 
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Engineers! 


Join this 


winning team! 


e 
° At DOUGLAS you'll be 
associated with top engineers 
who have designed the key 
airplanes and missiles on the 
American scene today. For 


example: 


Ce cmmiatl> 





DC-7 ‘SEVEN SEAS" America’s 


finest, fastest airliner 


== 


F4D “*SKYRAY" Only carrier 


plane to hold world’s speed record 





C-124 ‘‘GLOBEMASTER" 


World's largest production transport 


= 


NIKE Supersonic missile selected to 


protect our cities 


——— 


“SKYROCKET” First airplane 


to fly twice the speed of sound 


A3D ‘‘SKYWARRIOR” Largest > 


carrier-based bomber 


—— 


A4D “SKYHAWK” Smallest, 


lightest atom bomb carrier 


—— 


B-66 Speedy, versatile jet bomber 


With its airplanes bracketing 
the field from the largest per- 
sonnel and cargo transports 
io the smallest combat types, 
and a broad variety of mis- 
siles, Douglas offers the engi- 
neer and scientist unequalled 
job security, and the greatest 
opportunity for advancement. 


For further information relative 
to employment opportunities at 
the Santa Monica, El Segundo 
California, divi- 
sions and the Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


and Long Beach, 


division, write today to: 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, ‘Inc. 
C. C, LaVene, Employment Mgr. 


Engineering General Office 
3000 Occen Park Blvd. 
Santa Monica, California 


APRIL 25, 1955 
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Worldwide Directory 
Of Airlines 





North America 
UNITED STATES 


Aerovias Sud Americana, Inc., 
Int'l Airport, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Equipment: C-46's 

Allegheny Airlines, Inc., Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Hangar No. 12, Washington 


Equipment: 15 DC-3’s; 4 Martin 4-0-4's 

Total Employees: 542 

American Airlines, Inc., Executive, sales, 
public relations, treasury and personnel offi- 
ces: 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. ° 
Operations offices: LaGuardia Airport Sta- 
tion, Flushing 71, N. Y. 


Pinellas 


Equipment: 9 DC-4's; 3 DC-6A'’s; 25 
DC-7’s; 75 DC-6’s; 76 Convair 240’s. On 
Order: 14 DC-7’s; 4 DC-6A’s 

Total Employees: 16,066 


Bonanza Air Lines, Inc., P. O. Box 391, 
McCarran Field, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


Equipment: DC-3’s 

Braniff Airways, Inc., Love Field, Dallas 
19, Texas 

Equipment: 24 DC-3’s; 9 DC-6’s; 24 Con- 
vair 340’s. On Order: 7 DC-7C'’s 

Total Employees: 3,906 


Pilots Employed; 388 

Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, Cc. 

Equipment; 21 DC-3’s; 25 DC-4's; 12 Con- 
stellations. On Order: 60 Viscounts 

Total Employees: 4,559 

Pilots Employed: 523 

Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc., 
Box 3214, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Equipment: 3 DC-3’'s 

Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham Field, Ft. 
Worth, Texas 

Equipment; 9 DC-3's 

Colonial Airlines, Inc., Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17 ¥. 

Equipment: 8 DC-3'’s; 5 DC- 4's 

Total Employees: 790 

Pilots Employed: 94 

Continental Air Lines, Inc., Stapleton Alir- 
field, Denver 7, Colorado 

Equipment: 9 DC-3’s; 6 Convair 340’s; 3 
DC-6B’s; 2 DC-6’s (leased from AAL); 1 
DC-6 (leased from UAL) 

Total Employees; 909 

Pilots Employed; 118 

Delta-C&S Air Lines (Corporate name— 
Delta Air Lines, Inc.), Atlanta Airport, At- 


lanta, Georgia 

Equipment: 7 DC-6’s; 3 Constellations; 20 
Convair 340’s; 16 DC-3’s; 10 DC-7’s 

Total Employees: 4,385 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc., Eastern Air Lines 
Building, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. 


P. O. 


Se 

Equipment: 16 Super Constellation 
L1049C’s; 13 Super Constellation L1049’s; 
19 Constellation L749’s; 60 Martin 404’s; 11 
DC-4’s. On Order: 20 DC-7B's 

Total Employees: 11,000 

Pilots Employed: 568. Chief Pilots: 5; 
Check Pilots: 36; Captains: 486 

Flight Engineers: 156 

The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, California 

Equipment: 7 DC-4's; 26 C-46’s; 3 DC-6A's 

Total Employees; 2,392 

Pilots Employed: 196 

Frontier Airlines, Inc., Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colorado 

Equipment; 12 DC-3C’s 

Hawaiian Airlines Limited, Inter-Island 
Bidg., P. O. Box 3287, Honolulu 1, 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s; 5 Convair '340’s 

Total Employees; 507 

Pilots Employed; 52 

Helicopter Air Service, Inc., 5036 W. 63rd 
St., Chicago 38, IHinois 

Equipment: 6 Bell 47 D’s; 1 Bell 47D-1 

Lake Central Airlines, Inc., Weir Cook 
Municipal Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

Equipment: 7 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 262 

Pilots Employed; 4 

Los Angeles Airways, Inc., 5901 W. Im- 
perial Highway, Los Angeles 45, California 

Equipment; 3 Sikorsky S-51’s; 4 Sikorsky 
S-55's 


Mackey Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 520, 
Broward County Int’l Airport, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fila. 

Equipment: DC-3's 


Midet Aviation Corp., Palm Beach Int'l 
Airport, West Palm Beach, Florida 

Mohawk Airlines, Inc., Cornell University 
Airport, Ithaca, New York 

Equipment; 11 DC-3's; 1 8-55 

National Airlines, Inc., Aviation Build- 
ing, 3240 N. W. 27th Ave., Miami 42, Florida 

Equipment: 10 Lockheed Lodestars; 4 DC- 
6’s; 8 DC-6B’s; 4 DC-7’s; 12 Convair 340’s; 
8-55 Helicopter 

Total Employees: 3,270 

New York Airways, Inc., LaGuardia Alir- 
port Station, Flushing 71, N. Y¥ 

Equipment; Sikorsky S-55's 

North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201 34th Ave., 
South Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Equipment: 18 DC-3's 

Total Employees: 656 

Northeast Airlines, Inc., Logan Int'l Air- 
port, 239 Prescott St., E. Boston 28, Mass. 

Equipment: 7 Convair 240’s; 11 DC-3's. 
On Order: DC-6B's 

Total Employees: 864 

Pilots Employed; 108 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., 1885 University 
Ave., St. Paul, inn. 

Equipment: 10 B-377's; 18 DC-4’s; 7 DC- 
3's; 10 DC-6B’s; 4 L-1049G's. On Order: 
DC-6B's 

Total Employees; 4,923 

Pilots Employed; 398 

Ozark Air Lines, Inc., Box 7, Lambert 


Field, St. Louis 21, - ~ 
Equipment: 13 DC-3" 
Total Employees: 376 
Pan American World Airways, 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. 


7. +» 135 


Atlantic Division: 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Equipment: 10 Boeing ‘Stratocruisers; 7 
DC-4's; 26 DC-6B's; 1 DC-6A 


ees Employed; Captains: 144; Co-pilots: 
1 

Latin American Division: Miami Interna- 
tional Airport, Miami, Fila. 

Equipment: 13 DC-4'’s; 5 Convair 240's; 
7 L-49’s; 7 DC-3’s; 19 DC-6B’s; 2 DC-6A's 


Pilots Employed: Captains: 171; Co-pilots: 
199 

Pacific-Alaska Division: San Francisco 
Airport, P. O. Box 151, So. San Francisco, 
Calif. 

speutpment: 16 B-377's; 6 DC-4’s; 4 DO- 
6B's. 

On Order: (all divisions) 7 DC-7B’s; 15 
DC-7C's 


Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Equipment; DC-6B's; DC-6’s; DC-4's; DC- 
3's. On Order: DC-7B's 

Total Employees: 1,544 

Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds Alir- 
port, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Equipment: 16 DC-3's 

Total Employees: 653 

Pilots Employed: 117 

Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., Love Field, Dallas, 


Texas. (Assets of Pioneer were purchased 
by Continental Air Lines, April 1, 1955) 
Equipment; 10 DC-3’s 


Total Employees: 406 

Pilots Employed; 65 

Resort Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 242, Int'l 
Airport, Miami 48, Fla. 

Equipment; DC-4's and C-46's 

Riddle Airlines, Inc., Int'l Airport, Miami, 
Fla. (Mail: P. O. Box 4632, Coral Gables, Fla.) 

Equipment; 9 C-46's 

Slick Airways, Inc., 3000 N. Clybourn Ave., 


Burbank, Calif. 

Equipment; 3 DC-6A’s; 10 C-46’s 

Southern Airways, Inc., General Offices: 
Municipal Airport, Birmingham, Ala.; Traffic, 
sales and operations office: Municipal Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 404 

Pilots Employed; 55 

Southwest Airways Co., San Francisco Air- 
port, So. San Francisco, Calif. 


Equipment: Martin 202's; DC-3's 

Total Employees 350 

Pilots Employed; 51 

Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Kansas City 5, Misso 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; DC-4's; 32 


ll 
12 Lockheed 749’s; 27 Lock- 
L-1049 
404's. 


Lockheed 049's; 
10 Lockheed 1049's; 3 

Martin 202-A’s; 40 Martin 
On * Order: 
Total cress: i 
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Airline), P. O. Box 3769, Honolulu, T. H. 
Equipment: 6 DC-3’s 
Trans-Texas Airways, Municipal Airport, 


Houston, Texas. 
Equipment: tis DC-3’s 
Tota Employees: 538 


United Air Lines, Inc., Executive Offices: 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill.; Oper- 
ating Base: Stapleton Field, Denver, Colo. 

Equipment: 18 DC-3’s; 20 DC-4’s; 43 DC- 
6’s; 22 DC-6B’s; 55 Convair 340’s. a Order: 
17 DC-7’s; 5 DC-6A’s; 21 DC-6B 

Total Employees: 14,912 

U. 8S. Airlines, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y. (presently not operating) 

Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, Inc., 
135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

West Coast Airlines, Inc., Boeing Field, 
Seattle 8. Washington 

Equipment: 12 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 365 

Pilots Employed; 66 

Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion Drive, 
P. O. Box 45,005, Airport Station, Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 


Equipment: 9 DC-3’s; 6 DC-4’s; 9 Convair 


240’s; DC-6B’s 
Total Employees; 1,807 


ALASKA 


Alaska Airlines, Inc., General Offices: 2320 
Sixth Ave., Seattle, Wash 

Equipment: DC-4’s; De. 3’s; C-46's, single- 
engine ski and float equipment. Total: 50 
planes. 

Alaska Coastal Airlines, 2 Marine Way, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Equipment: 1 Catalina; 9 Grumman G- 
21A’s; 1 Lockheed Vega; 1 Bellanca; 1 Re- 
public Seabee; 2 Piper Pacers 

Dillingham, Alaska 
170’s; 2 Bellanca 


Bristol Bay Airlines, 
Equipment: 2 Cessna 
Sky Rockets; 2 Twin Cessnas 


Byers Airways, Inc., Box 1410, Fairbanks, 
Alaska 
Equipment: 1 AT-19 Stinson; 1 Cessna 


170; 2 Cessna 180’s; 1 Cessna-float 140; 1 

Cessna-float 180; 1 Aerenca Sedan 
Christensen Air Service, Anchorage, Alaska 
Equipment: 1 J4F2 Grumman Widgeon 
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..- smooth as silk 


BEA’s Viscount makes all Europe a broad blue highway. 


The world’s first turbo-prop airliner gives you swift, pressurized, 


smooth-as-silk travel between London and most major European 


cities ... means you arrive refreshed—and sooner too! 


First class and 
tourist fares 
available. Ask 


your travel agent. 
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Europe’s finest air fleet 
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Cordova Airlines, P. O. Box 1499, Anchor- 


age, Alaska 
eyegenons : 2 DC-3’s; 2 Cessna 170’s; 1 
Piper Supercub; 2 Cessna 180’s; 1 Widgeon 


Ellis Air Lines, Box 1059, Ketchikan, Alaska 


Equipment: 2 Aeronca Sedans Sea- 
planes); 1 Cessna 180; 7 Grummans (Am- 
phibians) 

Munz Airways, P. O. Box 639, Nome, Alaska 

Equipment: 3 Stinsons; 3 Howards 

Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc., 414 


Fourth Ave., Anchorage, Alaska 


Equipment: 3 DC-3’s; 1 PBY5A; 4 Norse- 
men; 17 Cessna T-50’s; 3 Stinson Reliants 

Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., Anchor- 
age, Alaska (Mail: 1626 Exchange Bidg., 
Seattle 4, Wash.) 

Equipment: 5 DC-4’s; 4 DC-3’s; 3 Con- 
stellations (leased) 

Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., 420 D. 
Street, Box 559, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Equipment: 3 DC-3's; 2 Sikorsky S ate 
1 Grumman Goose; 2 Fairchild 71" 


(Scheduled passenger & cargo eurvies serv- 
ing the Alaska Peninsula, the Aleutians & 
Pribilof Islands) 

Safeway Airways, 
age, Alaska 

Equipment: 


Merrill Field, Anchor- 


Grumman Widgeon; Three 


Stinson Station Wagons; Piper Pacer and 
Piper Cub 

Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc., Box 649, Fair- 
banks, Alaska 

Equipment: 2 C-46's; 3 DC-3's; 6 Noor- 
duyn’s; 3 Cessna 195’s; 8 Cessna 170’s; 1 
Cessna 180 


Total Employees: 134 
Pilots Employed: 21 


CANADA 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
Office: Vancouver, AMF, B. C. 

Equipment: DC-3's; DC-4’s; DC-6B’s; Con- 
vairs 

Central Northern Airways, Ltd., Head Of- 
fice, Stevenson Airport, Winnipeg 

Equipment: 10 Norsemen; 5 Ansons; 1 
Beaver; 1 Bellanca; 2 Lockheeds; 2 Stin- 
sons; 1 Cessna; 2 Wacos; 2 PBY5A's 

Leavens Bros. Air Services Ltd., Head Of- 
fice, Barker Airport, Toronto, Ont. 

Equipment: 31 single-engine aircraft; 5 
twin-engine aircraft 

Maritime Central Airways, Ltd., Charlotte- 


Limited, Head 


town, P. E. Island 

Equipment: 3 Lockheed 10's; 1 Anson 
Mark V; 3 Cansos; 8 DC-3’s; 3 DH Beavers; 
1 Bristol 170 Mk 31 

Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., 1137 W. 
Hastings St., Vancouver 

Equipment: 6 Beavers; 4 Norseman; 2 
Mallards; 13 others 


Quebecair Inc., 
Equipment: 4 
Beechcraft 18-A 
Queen Charlotte Airlines, Ltd., Vancouver 


Rimouski, P. Q. 
DC-3’s; 3 DH Beavers; 1 


AMF., 

Equipment: 2 DC-3's; 2 Stranraer Flying 
Boats; 2 Canso Amphibians; 5 Norsemen 
(floats) 


Total Employees: 112 

Saskatchewan Government Airways, P. O. 
Box 850, Prince Albert, k. 

Equipment: 1 DC-3; 2 Ansons; 5 Norse- 
men; 4 Beavers; 1 Stinson; 4 Cessna 140’s; 
3 Cessna 180’s 

Total Employees: 70 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Executive Offices: 
Int'l Aviation Blidg., 1080 University St., 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Equipment: 27 DC-3’s; 22 North Stars; 3 
Bristol 170’s; 7 Lockheed Super Censtella- 
tions; 6 Viscounts. On Order: 2 Lockheed 
Super Constellations; 16 Vickers Viscounts 

Total Employees: 7,894 

Pilots Employed: Captains: 219; First Offi- 
cers: 245 

Wheeler Air Lines, Ltd., St. Jovite Station, 
Quebec 

Equipment: 1 Avro Anson; 7 Stearmen; 
2 Cessnas; 3 Norsemen; 1 PBY-5; 1 H 
Beaver 


Europe 


AZORES 
Sociedade Acoriana de Transportes Aeros 


(SATA) Rua des Mercadores 7-11, Ponta 
Delgada 
Equipment: DH Doves 
BELGIUM 


Sobelair (Societe Belge de Transports par 
Air, 8. A.), 137, Rue Royale, Brussels 

Equipment: 3 DC-3’s; 1 DC-4 

Total Employees: 53 

Pilots Employed; 11 

Societe Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation de 


AMERICAN AVIATION 











la Navigation Aerienne (Sabena) Air Term- 
inus, Brussels 

Equipment: 9 DC-6B’s; 5 DC-6’s; 4 Con- 
vair 240’s; 7 DC-4’s; 17 DC-3’s; 6 DH Doves; 
8 Lockheeds; 3 JU-52’s; 3 Piper Cubs; 2 
Tiger Moths; 1 Auster V; 6 Sikorsky 8-55 
helicopters; 2 DC-6C’s. On Order: 6 DC-7C'’s 


BULGARIA 


TABSO, 12 Place Narodno, Sabranie, Sofia 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ceskoslovenske Aerolinie (Czechoslovakian 
Airlines), 1 Namesti Republiky, Prague 


DENMARK 


Det Danske Luftfartselskab A/S (DDL) 
(Danish Air Lines). Kobenhavns Lufthavn, 
Kastrup (See Scandinavian Airlines System) 


FINLAND 


Aero O/Y (Finnair), Mannerheimintie 9B, 
P. O. Box 278, Helsinki 

Equipment: 3 Convair 340’s; 9 DC-3’s 

Total Company Employees; 700 

Pilots Employed; 49 

Karhumaki Airways, Lonrotinkatu 3, Hel- 


sinki. 
3 DC-3’s 


Equipment: 
FRANCE 
Aigle Azur, 70, Avenue des Champs Ely- 
Paris 


sees, 
Equipment: 5 Boeing 307’s; 16 DC-3’s; 1 
Beaver; 2 DC-6’'s; 2 Bristols; 3 ©-46’s 
Total Employees: 507 
Compagnie de Transports Aeriens Inter- 
continentaux (TAI) 23 rue de la Paix, 
2° 
Equipment: 3 DC-6B’s; 3 D€-4's. On 
Order: 2 DC-6B's 
Compagnie 5 pomee Air France, 2 rue 


Marbeuf, Paris 

Equipment: at Lockheed 749A’s; 20 DC- 
4’s; 9 Super Constellations; 12 Vickers Vis- 
counts; 12 Breguet 763’s; 38 DC-3's. On 
Order: Comet 2’s; Hurel HD 32's; 10 Super 
Constellations 

Total Employees: 15,980 

Union Aeromaritime de Transport (UAT) 
5. boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 8e 


Equipment: 1 DC-4; 9 DH Herons; 4 DC- 
6B’s; 2 Nord-2501's 
GERMANY 
Deutsche Lufthansa (Lufthansa), Claudi- 


usstrasse 1, Cologne 
. ae ment: 4 Convair 340’s; 2 Saab Safirs; 
De-2" s. On Order; 8 Super Constellations 
” meneene Lufttransport Gesellschaft m.b.H, 
Fuhlsbuttel Airport, Hamburg 
Equipment: DC-3’s 


GIBRALTAR 


Gibraltar Airways Ltd. (GIBAIR), Cloister 
Bidg., Box 212, Irish Town 
Equipment: DC-3 


GREAT BRITAIN 


a Charter, a0. 15 Great Cumberland 
London, ° 

"i. 7 -_ 10 Tudors; 5 Bristol 
170’s; 1 Rapide 

Air Kruise (Kent) Ltd. (Trans Channel 
Airways), Lympne Airport, Hythe, Kent 
Equipment: DH Rapides; DH Doves 
Total Employees; 40 

Pilots Employed: 6 

Airways Union Limited, The Airport, 
Veston-super-Mare, Somerset 
Equipment: 1 Miles Gemin; 1 Miles Mes- 
enger; 5 Tiger Moths; 3 Auster Autocrats 


as oe Ltd., 15 Chesterfield St., London, 


Equipment: 4 Hermes; 10 Vikings; 2 Bris- 
ol 170’s; 2 DC-3’s; 2 Consuls; Doves; Austers 
: miscellaneous equipment 

On Order: 3 DC-6A 

= foe wee Ltd., "1 Great Cumberland 
Equipment. 5 Short Sunderland S-25’s; 

ort Solent 

B. K. S. Air meanepert, Ltd., 1, Marylebone 

igh St., London, W. 1 

Equipment: 5 DC-3's 

British European Airways, Head Office: 
*eyline House, Northholt, Middlesex; Lon- 
om hia me Dorland House, Lower Regent 


Roberts 33 Lge =| Vikings; 21 Vickers 
iscounts; DC-3 20 Airspeed Ambassa- 


st. 


rs; 8 DH 89 iB EE 6 helicopters; 8 
»C-3’s (cargo). On Order: 5 Vickers Vis- 
\PRIL 25, 1955 








count 701's (deliveries pending); 12 Vickers 
Viscount 800’s 


British Overseas Airways Corp. (BOAC), 
Airways House, Great West Road, Brentford, 
Middlesex 

Equipment; 22 Argonauts; 18 Stratocruis- 
ers; 16 Constellation 749’s; 6 York's; 6 Com- 
et I's. On Order: 33 Britannias; 20 Comet 
4’s; 10 DC-7C’s 


Cambrian Air Services, Ltd., Cardiff 
(Rhoose) rt, Cardiff, Glam., So. Wales 
Equipment: D H Doves & Rapides 


Eagle Aviation Limited, 29, Clarges St., 
London, W. I. 
Equipment: 10 Vikings Mark 1-B’s; 2 


ty Everall (Aviation) Ltd., Birmingham 


Airport, Birmingham 

Equipment; 3 Rapides; 1 Messenger; 1 
Auster 

Total Company Smptepess: 17 

Pilots Employed; 





Hunting-Clan Air Transport Ltd., 5, Fitz- 
hardinge St., Portman Square, London, W. I. 


Equipment: 8 Vikings; 4 DC-3’s; 2 Yorks. 
On Order: 5 Viscounts 
Jersey Airlines, 4, The Parade, Jersey 


Channel Islands 
Equipment: 6 DH 89A’s; 3 DH Herons 
Lancashire Aircraft Corp. (Operating as 
— of London), 7 Berkeley St., London, 


Equipment: 25 Yorks; 10 Hermes; 4 DO- 
3’s; 16 small types 
Tetal Employees: 800 


Manx Airlines, Ltd., Ronaldsway Airport, 


Isle of Man 
Equipment; 2 DC-3's; 4 Rapides 


Morton Air Services Ltd., Croydon Air- 
port, Surrey 

Equipment: 
Rapide 

Olley Air Service Ltd., Main Hall, Croy- 
don Airport, Croydon, Surrey 


7 Doves; 5 Consuls; 1 DH 





in Omni equipment also... 


A helper on any job brings re- 
sults with half the effort . . . and 
in flight navigation a dual ARC 
Omni installation can double the 
pilot’s efficiency, ease and con- 
fidence. He can make a fix faster 
with dual omni 15D equipment 
... fly any omni track while also 
cross-checking for position. And 
it’s easier to make transition 
from omni to runway localizers. 

Where there are two pilots, 


Aircraft 


Omni Receivers * 
Receivers and Transmitters « 
Isolation Amplifiers 





the work load can be shared by 
using both omni instruments si- 
multaneously for different jobs. 

ARC 15D Omni is compact, 
lightweight, CAA certified. Its 
new course indicator now com- 
bines course selector and cross- 
pointer meter in a single space- 
saving unit. 

Let ARC DUAL Omni lessen 
your flight fatigue. Detailed spe- 
cification data on request. 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


Radio Cor 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 


900-2100 Mc Signal Generators « 
8-Watt Audio Amplifiers « 
e LF Receivers and Loop Direction Finders 


rporation 


UHF and VHF 
10-Channel 


Circle No. 75 on Reader Service Card. 
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Equipment; 7 DH Doves; 1 DH Rapide; 5 
Airspeed Consuls 

Scottish Airlines, (Prestwick), 
Airport, Ayrshire, Scotland 

Equipment: 4 Yorks; 20 DC-3’s 

Silver City Airways, Ltd., 1 Great Cum- 
berland Pl., London, W. I. 

Equipment: 14 Bristol 170’s; 2 DC-3’s 

Transair, Ltd., Croydon Airport, Surrey 

Equipment: i0 DC-3’s 


GREECE 


TAE National Greek Airlines (Technical & 
Aeronautical a Co. Ltd.), 12, 
Merlin St., Athen: 

Equipment: 1 ‘DO-4; 14 DC-3’s; 1 Fairchild 


Prestwick 


HUNGARY 
Maszoviet (Hungarian Air Lines), 7 
Dorottya Utca, Budapest 

ICELAND 


H. F. (Iceland Airways 


Flufelag Islands, 


Ltd.), Laekjargata 4, JReykjavik 

Equipment: 4 DC-3 ’s; 2 DC-4’s; 2 PBY- 
5A’s; 1 Grumman JRF-5; 1 DH 89A Rapide; 
1 Norduyn Norseman 

Total Employees: 160 

Pilots Employed: 20 

Loftleidir The Icelandic Airlines, 
Box 476, Laekjargata 2, Reykjavik 

Equipment; 3 DC-4’s 


IRELAND 


Aer Lingus TTA (ALT), 43 Upper O’Con- 
nell St., Dublin 
Equipment: 


P. O. 


12 DC-3’s; 4 Vickers Viscounts 


ITALY 


Aerolinee Italiane _— 3 —, (Alitalia) 
via Leonida Bissolati, 20, Rom 
ae 2 DC-4's; 3 Convair 340’s; 4 

Total Employees: 333 

Pilots Employed; 84 

Aerotransport s. p. a., 61, Via Boncompagni, 
Rome 








A Flying Start... 


Paul Bunyan—patron symbol 
of West Coast Airlines has 
reason to be proud. The Airline 
he sponsored less than a decade 
ago, this month flew its mil- 
lionth revenue passenger. 

In 1947— the first full year of 
operation—WCA flew 53,130 
revenue passengers. Rapid 
gains were made each year, and 
in 1954 a record 167,221 flew 
the airline. A whopping 35% 
increase in the first quarter of 
1955 indicates a revenue pas- 
senger load of 200,000 this year. 

Increasing numbers of air- 
minded people are discovering 
that West Coast Airlines is the 
quick, convenient way to travel 
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the great Evergreen and Inland 
Empires of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Idaho. In addition to 
local travel, WCA turned over 
$1,200,000 in interline revenue 
to eight connecting airlines 
during 1954. 


West Coast Airlines is the 
only government certificated, 
scheduled Local Service airline 
serving the Pacific Northwest. 
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“Serving 
Paul Bunyan’s Empire” 








apment: 3 SM 95's. On Order: 3 
C-46F 

LAI- aes Aeree Italiane, Via del Tritone, 
132, Rome 

Equipment: 16 DC-3’s; 3 DC-6’s; 4 Con- 
vair 240’s; 3 DC-6B’s 

Total Employees: 750 

MALTA 

Malta Airways Co., Ltd., 285 Kingsway, 

Valletta 
NETHERLANDS 


Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij N. V. 
(K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines), Plesmon- 
wig, P. O. Box 121, The Hague 

Equipment; 1 Auster V; 1 DH-89A; 7 Con- 
vair 240’s; 14 Convair 340’s; 9 DC-4’s; 6 DC- 
6's; 7 DC-6B’s; 2 DC-6A's; 10 L-749A’s; 8 
L-1049C’s; 16 DC-3’s; 4 L-1049E’s. On Order: 
4 L-1049G’s; 10 DC-7C’s 

Total Employees: 13,100 

Pilots Employed: 622 


NORWAY 


South-American & Far East 
A/S (S.A.F.E.), Fr. Nansens 


2 DC-4’s; 1 DC-3; 2 DH 
1 DH 114 Heron 
223 


Braathens 
Airtransport 
plass 7, Oslo 

Equipment: 
Herons. On Order: 

Total Employees: 


114 


Pilots Employed: 22 
Det Norske Luftfartselskap A/S (DNL) 
(Norwegian Air Lines), Fornebu Airport, 


Oslo (See Scandinavian Airlines System) 
Fred Olsen Flyselskap A/S, Fred Olsens 
gate 2, Oslo 
Equipment: 2 DC-3's 


On Order; 2 Vickers Viscount 

Vestlandske Luftfartselskap A/S (West 
Norway Airlines), Trafikkontor Airport, 
Bergen 

Equipment; 2 Short Sealands; 1 Super- 
Marine Walrus; 3 Seabees 

Polskie Linie Lotnicze “LOT” (Polish Air- 
lines “LOT”), Lot Bidg., rue Hoza 39, War- 
saw 

Equipment: IL-12; Li-2 

PORTUGAL 

Transportes Aereos Portugueses (TAP), 2 
Rua Braamcamp, Lisbon 

Equipment: 3 DC-4’s; 6 DC-3’s; 1 Beech- 
craft. On Order: 3 Lockheed Super Constel- 


lations 
Total Employees: 


ROMANIA 


603 


Transporturi Aeriene Romine, 11 Strada 
Nicolae lorga, Bucharest 
Equipment: Li-2’s 


SPAIN 


Aviacion y Comercio S. A., 33 Calle Adu- 
ana, Madrid 

Equipment: 170; 
Languedoc 

Iberia (Lineas Aereas Espanolas), 
de Canovas del Castillo 4, Madrid 

Equipment: 2 JU-52's; 2 Consuls; 16 DC- 
3’s;; 6 DC-4’s; 4 Bristols; 3 Super Constel 
lations 


Bristol SNCASE 161 


Plaza 


SWEDEN 


Aero-Nord Sweden AB, 
Stockholm 40 


Bromma Airport 


Equipment: 1 Lockheed Lodestar; 2 Air- 
speed Consuls; 1 Airspeed Oxford 
Airtaco AB, Bromma Ajirport, Stockholm 


Equipment; 4 Lockheed Lodestars; 3 Lock- 
heed 12A's 

Aktiebolaget Aerotransport (ABA) (Swed- 
ish Air Lines), Bromma Airport, Stockholm 
40 (See Scandinavian Airlines System) 

AB Nordisk Aerotjanst (Nordaero), Kung 
sangens Flygplats, Norrkoping 

(Non-scheduled passenger & cargo service 
flying school & overhaul) 


Scandinavian Airlines System, Denmark 
Norway & Sweden, Head Office: Bromm: 
Airport, Stockholm 

Equipment: 14 DC-6B’s; 12 DC-6’s; 
DC-4’s; 8 SAAB Scandias; 10 DC-3’s; 
Junkers 52's 

On Order: 8 DC-7C'’s 

Total Employees: 7,201 


Svensk Flygtjanst A. B. (Swedish Air Serv 
ice Ltd.), Arsenalsgatan 4, Stockholm 

Equipment: 1 Bucker Jungman; 15 Saa! 
17’s; 13 Fairey Fireflies; 1 Junker W34 


SWITZERLAND 


(Swiss Air Transport Co., 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


Swissair Ltd.) 














Hirschengraben 84, P. O. Box 929, Zurich 
Equipment: 7 Convair 240’s; 6 DC-6B’s; 13 
DC-3’s; 3 DC-4's 
On Order: 2 DC-7C’s 
Total Company Employees: 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 


(Soviet), 
Li-2’s; 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Aerotransport (JAT), 


Belgrade 
DC-3's; 3 CV-340's 


800 


2,819 


Aeroflot Hotel Metropol, Place 
Sverdlova 


Equipment: I1-12's 


Jugoslovenski Bir- 
caninova 1/111, 
Equipment: 13 


Total Employees; 


Central & South America 
ARGENTINA 


Aerolineas Argentinas, Paseo Colon 185, 
Buenos Aires 
Equipment: 6 DC-6’s; 5 DC-4’s; 12 DC-3’s; 


4 Convairs; 6 Sandringhams (flying boats) 
Total Employees; 5,118 
Pilots Employed: 458 
Lineas Aereas Del Estado (LADE), Corrien- 
tes 480, Buenos Aires 
Equipment: DC-3’s & Vickers Vikings 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Bahamas Airways, Ltd. (BAL), Oakes Air- 


field, Nassau 


Equipment: 5 Goose 
On Order: OH Herons 
BOLIVIA 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano 8. A. (LAB), Casilla 
132, Cochabamba 
Equipment; 11 DC-3's; 4 B-17's 
BRAZIL 


Companhia Itau de Transportes Aereos, 
Rua Asdrubal do Nascimento 436, Sao Paulo 

Equipment: 9 C-46's 

Total Employees: 389 

Pilots Employed; 29 

(Cargo only) 

Empresa De Transportes Aereos Norte Do 
Brasil S. A. (AERONORTE), Avenida Pedro 
11, 258-D, Sao Luiz, Maranhao 

Equipment: 4 DC-3’s; 1 Blectra 10A; 5 
Norecrin 

Empresa De Transportes Aereos Catari- 
nense, S. A. (T.A.C.), Felipe Schmidt 14, 
Florianopolis, Santa Catarina 

Equipment: DC-3's 

On Order: DC-3's 

Loide Aereo Nacional S/A (LOIDE), Av. 
lreze de Maio, 13-27° andar, Rio de Janeiro 


Equipment; 15 C-46's 

Navegacao Aerea Brasileira (N.A.B.), 
Aeroporto Santos-Dumont, Rio de Janeiro 
Equipment: DC-3’'s 


Panair Do Brasil, S. A., Edificio Panair, 
Aeroporto Santos-Dumont, Caixa Postal 694, 
Rio de Janeiro 


Equipment: 11 L-49 Constellations; 5 


PBY-5A's; 16 DC-3’s. On Order: 4 Comet 2's 
Total Employees: 3,850 

Pilots Employed: 179 

Real-Aerovias Brasil (Brazilian Interna- 
tional Airlines) (BIA), Rua Conselheiro, 
3ao Paulo 

Equipment: 64 DC-3’s; 3 DC-4’s; 5 Con- 
air 340’s 

Total Employees: 2,650 

Pilots Employed; 230 

Real S/A—Transportes Aereos, Rua Con- 


elheiro, Crispiniano, 379-2° andar, Sao Paulo 

Equipment; 32 DC-3's. On Order: 8 Con- 
vair 340’s 

Total Employees; 1,398 

S. A. Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio Gran- 
dense (Varig), Avenida Borges de Medeiros 
+10-16° and. P. O. B. 243, Porto Alegre 


Equipment: 2 Electras; 23 DC-3’s; 13 C- 
16's. On Order: 3 C-46's; 3 Super Constella- 
Tlons 

S. A. Viacao Aerea Gaucha (Savag) 
“y= Camara do Comercio, Rio Grande 
Jo Sul 

Equipment: DC-3's 


Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul, Ltda, 
(Cruzeiro), Avenida Rio Branco, 128, P. O. 
Box 190, Rio de Janeiro 

Equipment: 34 DC-3’s; 6 AT-1l's; 1 CV- 
340. On Order: 3 Convair 340's 


Total Employees: 3,168 
Pilots Employed; 140 
Transportes Aereos Nacional Ltda, Edificio 
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Avenida Beiro Mar, Equipment: 2 Cessna 170B’s; 1 Cessna 170B 


Carnasciali, 514-200-8° 
on floats; 1 Aero Commander 


Rio de Janeiro 
Transportes Aereos Salvador Ltda., (T. 
A. S.), Av. Joana Angelica, 8, Salvador, Bahia 
Equipment: 3 Beechcraft Bonanzas A-35's; 
2 DH Herons. On Order; 1 DH Heron 
Total Employees: 65 
Pilots Employed: 8 


CHILE 


CINTA (Cia. Nacional de Turismo Aereo), 
Hotel Carrera, Santiago 


Equipment: 3 Lodestars; 2 Electras; 4 


Viacao Aerea Santos Dumont, 5S. A. Bonanzas 
(VASD), Ave. Franklin Roosevelt 137, Rio Linea Aerea Nacional de Chile (LAN), 
de Janeiro : Los Cerrillos, Santiago 

Equipment: 2 DC-3's Equipment: 2 Electras; 14 DC-3's; 4 Mar- 

Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo, 8/A (VASP), Rua tin 202’s; 12 DH Doves; 1 Bonanza; 1 DC-6B. 
Libero Badaro, 89, Sao Paulo On Order: 2 DC-6B's 


16 DC-3's; 
Stinson 


Equipment: 5 Scandias; 1 


Beechcraft; 1 


BRITISH GUIANA 


COLOMBIA 


Aerovia Nacionales de Colombia, 8S. A. 
(Avianca), Parque de Santander, Bogota 


- Equipment: 1 L-749; 12 DC-4’s; 36 DC-3’s; 
q british Guiana Airways, Ltd. 33 Main St. 5 C46's; 3 L-1000's. On Order: 1 L-10008 
Equipment; Grumman G-21's; DC-3’s Lineas Aereas Nacionales Consolidadas 8. 
A. (LANSA), Calle 34, No. 45-23 Barranquilla 
Equipment: 16 DC-3's 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


P. O. Box 320, 


Total Employees: 592 
Pilots Employed; 68 


Sociedad Aerea del Tolima, 8. A. 


British Colonial Airlines, 


Belize (SAETA), 




















AN Type Seal Cap: for 
protection in handling, 
shipping and storage of 
aircraft hydraulic lines 
and components. 


EXTRA QUALITY © EXTRA STRENGTH © 
EXTRA FLANGE PROTECTION © CADMIUM 
PLATED STEEL © RE-USABLE * CONFORMS 
TO ALL APPLICABLE SPECIFICATIONS 





TUBING SEAL CAP, INC. 


WEST SANTA ANITA 
CALIFORNIA 


808 
SAN GABRIEL 


428 NEW CENTER BLOG 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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NEW 
DUAL COSINE 
POTENTIOMETER 























Gyromechanisms’ new 
Dual Cosine Potentiometer 
achieves a functional output 
voltage accurate to within .05% 
of the excitation voltage. This 
potentiometer is wound with 
platinum alloy resistance wire 
and sealed in a nitrogen 

atmosphere. 





















SPECIFICATIONS, MODEL 35,000: 


Accuracy: for any given position of the input 
shaft, the output voltage, across a 20 megohm 
load (min.), does not differ from the correct 
output voltage at that point by more than 
3 .0005E at 25°C and + .0008E at -20°C 
to +45°C. 


Resolution: E/10,000 (typical) 


Range: for argument angle +90° to —90° with 
a ratio of input angle to argument angle of 
36:1 (max.) optional. 


Resistance: 55,000 ohms + 5,000 ohms, or to 
customer specification. 


Temperature Range: -—65°C to *+70°C. 


Mechanical: diameter: 5-9/16” 
length: 41/,” 
weight: 4'/, Ibs. 
torque: 6.0 oz. in. (max.) for 36:1 input 
shaft dia.: .250 
Gyromechanisms' engineering specialists 
are available for consultation on possible 
applications, without obligation. 






GYROMECHANSsnc® | 


Halesite, Long Island, New York 
11941 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 25, California 
. 
Designers and producers of precision potentiometers, 
gyros for all purposes, and magnetic amplifiers. 
Circle No. 77 on Reader Service Card. 
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Calle 19 No. 6- re. Bogota 

Equipment: 5 DC-3 

Sociedad Perc d Medellin S. A. 
(SAM), Edificio Naviera, Apartado Aereo 
1085, Medellin 

Equipment: 6 C-46’s; 3 DC-3’s; 1 B-18 

Total Employees: 400 

Pilots Employed: 44 

(Cargo only) 

Sociedad Occidental de Transportes Aereos 
(Sota Ltda), Calle 9a No. 3-85, Call 


Equipment: C-46’s 
COSTA RICA 
Lineas Aereas Costarricenses, S. A. 
(LACSA), Avenida la. No. 39 E., Box 1531, 
San Jose 
Equipment: 3 DC-3’s; 4 C-46's 


Total Employees; 170 
Pilots Employed: 32 


CUBA 


Aerovias “Q,” S. A., Cienfuegos 72, Havana 

Equipment: 4 DC-3’s, 2 Connestogas; 2 
C-46's 

Compania Cubana de Aviacion, 8. A. (Cu- 
bana), Calle 23 No. 105. Vedado, Havana 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 3 L-49’s; 5 C-46’s; 
1 Cessna; 1 Super Constellation. On Order: 
2 Super Constellations. 

Total Employees: 688 

Pilots Employed: 81 

Cuba Aeropostal, 8. A., Apartado Postal 
302, Havana 

Equipment; 4 C-46’s 

Expreso Aereo Inter Americano, S. A. 
(Expreso), Prado 50, Havana 

Equipment; 3 C-46’s 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Compania Dominicana de Aviacion, C. por. 
A. (CDA), Ciudad Trujillo 

Equipment: 4 C-46’s; 2 DC-3’s; 1 DH 
Beaver 


ECUADOR 


Aerovias Ecuatorianas, C. A. (AREA), Calle 
Garcia Moreno No. 661, P. O. Box 2226, Quito 

Equipment: 2 Boeing 307’s; 4 DC-3’s; 3 
Navion 205’s; 5 Avro Anson's 

Total Employees: 236 

Pilots Employed: 26 


EL SALVADOR 


Taca International Airlines, 
Salvador 
DC-4’s 


Equipment: 
GUATEMALA 


Empresa Guatemalteca de Aviacion (Avia- 


S. A. San 


teca), 12 Calle 3-55 Guatemala 
Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 1 DC-4 
Total Employees: 234 


Pilots Employed: 9 


HAITI 


Corps d’Aviation de 1-Armee d’Haiti, 
Bowen Field, Port-au-Prince 


Equipment: C-45; DC-3; Boeing 307 

Total Employees: 107 
HONDURAS 

Servicio Aereo De Honduras, 58. 


A. 
(SAHSA), Avenida Colon y Cuarta Calle, 
Tegucigalpa, D. C. 
Equipment: 7 DC-3’s 
Transportes Aereos Nacionales, S. A. 
(TAN), Edificio Marichal, Tegucigalpa, D. C. 
Equipment; 4 C-46’'s 


MEXICO 


Aeronaves de Mexico, 8S. A. 
Balderas 32, Mexico, D. F. 

Equipment; 2 DC-4’s; 21 DC-3’s; 4 Convair 
340’s 


(Aeronaves), 


Aero Transportes, (ATSA), Juarez 
No. 117-A, Mexico, 

Aerovias Reforma, S. A. (Reforma), Gen- 
eral Offices; Aeropuerto Central, Ap ° 
Postal 9648, Mexico, D. F. 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s 

Total Employees; 475 

Pilots Employed: 45 

Cia, Mexicana de we 8. A. (MEXI- 
—_> Balderas 36, P. O. Box 901, Mexico, 


og  eY 19 DC-3’s; 6 DC-4’s; 2 DC-6’s; 
DC-6B’s 


Total Employees: 2,599 

Pilots Employed: 210 

Guest Aerovias Mexico, 8. A., Paseo de la 
Reforma, 95, Mexico, D. F. 

Equipment; 3 DC-4’s 


S. A. 
F. 





Trans Mar de Cortes, 8S. A., Avenida Ser- 
dian 227-229, P. O. Box 54, Guaymas, Sonora 


Equipment: 3 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 117 

Pilots Employed: 12 

Transportes Aereos de Jalisco, 5S. A. 
em P. Moreno No. 602, Guadalajara, 
al. 

Equipment: 2 DC-3's; 

Total Employees; 80 
Pilots Employed: 6 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines, West Indies 
Division, 3 De Ruyterkade, Willemstad, 
Curacao, N. A. 


Equipment: 


1 Cessna; 1 Boeing 


4 Convair 340’s; 


NICARAGUA 


Aereas de Nicaragua, S. A. 
Managua 
7 DC-3's; 


PANAMA 


Cia, Panamena de Aviacion 
Avenida Peru, Panama, >» 
Equipment: DC-3's 


PERU 


Compania de Aviacion “Faucett,” 8S. A. 
Hotel Bolivar 926, P. O. Box 1429, Lima 

Equipment; 4 DC-4'’s; 7 DC-3’s; 4 Faucett 
Monoplanes 

Grupo Del Transportes, 1414 Limatambo 
Airport, Lima 

Equipment: 8 DC-3’s; 6 Rapides; 3 Stin- 
sons; 1 Beechcraft; 4 PBY-5A’s; 4 Beavers 


TRINIDAD 


British West Indian Airways, Ltd. (BWIA), 
Airways House, Chacon St., P. O. Box 604, 
Port-of-Spain 

Equipment; 6 Vikings; 2 DC-3’s. On Order: 
4 Viscounts 


6 DC-3’s 


Lineas (La- 
Nica), 


Equipment: 1 Navion 


(COPA), 25 


URUGUAY 
Compania Aeronautica Uruguaya, S. A. 
(Causa), Calle Colonia 1068, Montevideo 
Equipment: 3 Short Sandringhams 
Primeras Lineas Uruguayas de Navega- 


cion Aera (P.L.U.N.A.), Uruguay 1107, Mon- 
tevideo 


Equipment; DC-3’s and Herons 


VENEZUELA 

Aerovias Venezolanas, 8S. A. (AVENAS), 
Edificio Banco Union, Chorro a Dr. Diaz, 
Caracas 

Equipment; 17 DC-3’s; 3 DC-4’s; 3 Con- 
vair 340’s 

Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV), 
Bloque No. 1, El Silencio, Caracas 

eawpmens: National Division: Martin 
202’s, -3’s; International Div., Lockheed 
Super Constellations 

Rutas Aereas Nacionales 8. A. (RANSA), 
Edificio America, esquina Veroes, Caracas 


Equipment; 8 C-46’s; 3 DC-3’s; 5 Cessna 


180’s; 1 Cessna 170 


Africa & Middle East 


ADEN 
Aden Airways, Ltd., Khormaksar, Aden, 
Arabia 
Equipment: 6 DC-3’s 


Total Employees: 325 
Pilots Employed; 20 


ALGERIA 


Cc. G. T. A. Air Algerie, 46 Bd. St.-Saens, 
Algiers 
Equipment 3 DC-3’s; 4 DC-4’s 


ANGOLA 
(Portugese West Africa) 


Divisao de Exploracao dos Transportes 
Aereos (DTA), Largo Dos Coqueiros, P. O. 
Box 79, Luanda 

Equipment: 7 Dragon Rapides; 4 Beech- 


craft D-18’s; 5 DC-3’s 

CYPRUS 
Cyprus Airways, Ltd., 18 Homer Ave., 
Nicosia 


AMERICAN AVIATION 




















Equipment: 6 DC-3's 
Total Employees: 250 
Pilots Employed: 18 


EGYPT 


Misrair, 8. A. E., Almaza Airport, Heliopo- 
lis, Cairo 

Equipment: 4 Languedocs; 7 Vikings; 1 
Beechcraft; 1 Bonanza. On Order: 3 Vis- 
counts 


ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopian Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 1755, 
Addis Ababa 
Equipment; 2 Convair 240’s; 1 Norseman; 
-3’s 


10 DC-3 
IRAN 


Iranian Airways Company, Ave. Saadi, 
Tehran 
Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 1 Fairchild UC61A; 


2 DH Doves; 1 Beechcraft 


IRAQ 


Iraqi Airways (Iraq State Railways), Bagh- 
dad, West 

Equipment: 4 Vikings; 1 DH Dove 

On Order: 3 Viscounts 


ISRAEL 


El Al Israel Airlines, Ltd. (El Al) 74 
Maze St., P. O. Box 438, Tel-Aviv 

Equipment: 4 Constellations; 5 C-46’s 

Total Employees: 1,200 

Pilots Employed: 40 

Israel Inland Airlines Ltd. (ARKIA), 70, 
Ahad Ha’am St., Tel-Aviv 

Equipment: 1 C-46; 1 DH 89A. On Order: 
2 DC-3’s 


JORDAN 


Air Jordan Company, P. O. Box 274, 
Amman, Hashimite 

Equipment: 2 DC-3's; 1 Rapide 

Total Employees: 79 

Pilots Employed: 9 

Arab Airways (JERUSALEM), Ltd. (AAJ), 
Salt Road, P. O. Box 367, Amman 

Equipment; 3 DC-3’s; 1 DH Rapide 


KENYA COLONY 


East African Airways Corp. (EAAC), Air- 
ways Terminal, Sadler St., Nairobi 
Equipment; 9 DC-3'’s; 2 DH Rapides 


KUWAIT 


Kuwait National Airways (K.N.A.), Kuwait 
(Arabia) 
Equipment: 3 DC-3’'s 


LEBANON 


Air Liban, Esseyli Bldg., Assour Square, 
P. O. Box 1243, Beirut 

Equipment: 5 DC-3’s; 
DC-4’s 

Lebanese International 
Int’l Airport, Beirut 

Equipment: 2 C-46's 

Middle East Airlines Co., S. A. (MEA), 
Parliament Square, Beirut 

Equipment: 7 DC-3’s 


LIBERIA 


Liberia National Airways, Robertsfield 
Airport, Harbel 


Equipment: 2 DC-3’s; 1 DH Rapide 


MOROCCO 


Air Atlas-Air Maroc (Compagnie Cheri- 
fienne de Transports Aeriens), 65 Avenue 
le la Republique, Casablanca 

Equipment: 2 DC-4’s; 5 DC-3’s 


MOZAMBIQUE 
(Portugese East Africa) 


Divisao de Exploracao dos Transportes 
\ereos (DETA), Rua Araujo 103, Lourenco 
Marques 

Equipment: 2 DH Hornet Moths; 1 DH 
Dragon Fly; 4 DH Dragon Rapides; 6 DH 
Doves; 2 Junkers 52-3m’s; 1 Lockhe 
2 Lockheed Lodestars; 3 DC-3’s 


NIGERIA 
(West Africa) 


West African Airways Corporation (WAAC), 
P. O. Box 136, Airways House, Ikeja Airport, 


Lagos 
Equipment: 10 Doves; 3 Wayfarers; 


2 
Bristol Freighters. On Order: 3 DH Herons 
APRIL 25, 1955 


2 Languedocs; 2 


Airways, Beirut 


Now fly JAL 
all the way to 


komm 
Komal 


SAN FRANCISCO 





HONOLULU 


Okinawa 


e HONG KONG 


Only on JAL such personal service! Ask any American 
who’s flown to the Orient on JAL’s great American-piloted DC-6B 
“Pacific Courier.” Highly-trained Japanese stewardesses tempt you 
with finest American and Japanese dishes...make you comfortable in 
deep-cushioned reclining chairs (or full-length berths)...cater to your 
individual satisfaction with books, games, other interesting diversions. 
Deluxe or Tourist, it’s a rewarding new experience in hospitality aloft! 


JAPAN AIR : LINES 


See your travel agent or call JAL fe? FLY NOW — 
590 Fifth Ave., New York, JU 6-7400 PAY LATER! 
Ask about JAL's 


Other offices in Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Honolulu, Tokyo, Hong Kong new Credit Plan 


TOKYO 


























GROWTH 
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Yesterday ...3200 route miles. Today ... Continental Air Lines, 










incorporating Pioneer Air Lines, offers improved service to 50 


key Western and Southwestern cities over air routes of 5000 miles. 
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Call your travel agent, 
or Continental Air Lines 











SAUDI agus 


Arabian Airlines, Jidda 
pment: 13 DC-3’s; a it Wayfarers; 
4 CV-340's 
6 CV-340's 
, zy by Saudi Arabian Government; 
managed under contract by Trans World 
Airlines, Inc.) 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Central African a Corp. (CAAC), 
P. O. Box 1979, Salisbu: gilli , 

Equipment: 10 Vikings: 6 DC-3’s; 6 Bea- 
vers. On Order: 5 Viscount 700D’s 


SUDAN 


pate  Aarenae, Sirdar Ave., P. O. Bo 
ae x 253, 
4 DH Doves; 4 DC-3’s 


Bewipen ent: 
SYRIA 


Syrian Airways, P. O. Box 417, Damascus 
E uipment: DC-3’s; Beechcraft; deHavil- 
land; Fairchild 


TUNISIA 


Societe Tunisienne & VAir (TUNIS 
1 j md — Tun : — 
‘quipmen DcC- os: 1 SNCASE |: 
Languedoc; 1 DC-4 ” 


TURKEY 


T. C. Deviet — _ weetant H. 

State Airlines), An a ce 
Equipment: 24 Des 3’s 
Tota Employees: 1,193 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Commercial Air Services (PTY) Ltd. 
(Comair), P. O. Box 2245, Joha 
(Rand Airport, Germiston) a 
Equipment: 2 Cessna 195's; 1 Gepmme 180; 
4 be 170’s; 6 Cessna 140’s; 3 Lockheed 


Total Employees: 50 


South African Airways—Suid-Afrikaan 
imadiens, P. O. Jan Smuts Airport, Kempton 


Equipment: J Constellati - 
poses ons; 7 DC-4’s; 5 
Total Employees: 2,034 


Australasia & Far East 
AUSTRALIA 


Airlines (W.A.) Ltd., 55 St. Geo: - 
race, Perth, Western Australia a 
Equipment: 4 DH 104 Doves 


Ansett Airways Pty. Ltd. (ANSETT) Com- 

a ey L aw Victoria 
*s; 1 Convair 

Total Employees: 430 " ” 

Ansett Flying Boat Services Pty. Ltd. 
(REEFAIR), Civil Aviation Flying Boat Base, 
Rose Bay, Sydney N. S. W. ” 

Equipment: 2 Sandringham Mk. IV’s 

Tot Empioyees: 70 

er == a passenger 

service r 

Pectin aren) oughout Southwest 

(Subsidiary of Ansett Airways) 


ustralian National Airways Pty. Ltd. 

ana 390 Flinders St., Melbourne, C. I. 
Aerodrome, Essendon, Victoria, Ww. 6 

Equ pment 2 DC-6's; 2 DC-6B’s; 8 DC-4’s: 

| JR 3 Bristol 170’s. On Order: 2 


"nine Air Transport Ltd., Kingsford 
Smith Aerodrome, Mascot, Sydney 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 2 DH Herons 

Connellan Airways Ltd. (Connellan), Alice 
Springs, N. T. 

Equipment; 3 DH Rapide 89A’s; 2 DH-90's; 
1 Auster Aiglet; 2 DH 82’s; 1 Beechcraft D-17 

East-West Airlines Ltd. (EWA), P. O. Box 
, Tamworth Aerodrome, Tamworth, N. 


"Equipments: 1 DC-3; 2 Hudsons 
Total Employees: 70 

Guinea Airways Ltd. (G.A.L.), 
House, 132 N. Terrace, Adelaide 
Equipment: 4 DC-3’s; 1 Fairchild 
MacRobertson-Miller Aviation Co. Pty. 
Ltd. (M.M.A.), 194 St. George’s Terrace, 
Perth, Western Australia 
Equipment; 4 DC-3’s; 
Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. 
Shell House, Carrington St., Sydney, 
South Wales 

Equipment: 10 Super Constellations; 4 
Sandringhams; 8 -3’s; DC-4’s; 1 DH 
Drover; 2 Catalinas; 4 Constellations 749A’s; 
4 DH Beavers. On Order: 2 Super Constella- 
tions 

Total Employees; 4,786 

Queensland Airlines Pty, Ltd., Eagle Farm 
Airport, Box 217D, oe Brisbane 
Equipment: 2 DC-3 

Trans-Australia Airlines f=4A). 339 Swan- 


Airways 


5 Ansons 


(QANTAS), 
New 


ston St., Box 2806AA, G. , Melbourne, 
Cc. I., Victoria 

Equipment: 5 Convair y+ 4 DC-4's; 24 
DC-3’s; 4 Drovers; 3 DH-84' 

Total Employees; 3,428 


Woods Airways Pty., Ltd., National — ah 


49 William St., Box K 783, G.P.O., Pert 
Equipment; 2 Avro Ansons 
BURMA 
Union of Burma Airways (UBA), 104, 
Strand Road, Rangoon 
Equipment: 3 DH Doves; 12 DC-3’s; 2 
Marathons; 1 Auster; 1 Consul; 1 Catalina 
CEYLON 


Air Ceylon Limited, P. O. Box 692, 3, 
Lotus Road, Fort, Colombo 1 

Equipment: 2 DC-3’'s 

Total Employees: 200 


FIJI ISLANDS 


Fiji Airways, Box 112, Suva 

Equipment: 2 DH Rapides; 2 DH Drovers 
Total Employees; 28 

Pilots Employed: 3 


FORMOSA 


Civil Air Transport (CAT), 46 Chung Shan 


Road, Second Section, Taipeh, Taiwan 
Equipment: 7 DC-3’s; 23 C-46’s; 2 PBY’s; 
DC-4’s 
Total Employees; 2,200 


HONG KONG 


Cathay Pacific Airways, Ltd. (Cathay), 1 
Connaught Rd., Central Hong Kong 
Equipment: i De- 6; 2 DC-3’s 








Major 
Airlines 


rely on insurance 





Frank B. Hall & Company, Inc., is one 
of the leading firms of Insurance Brokers 
and Average Adjusters. Our Aviation 
Department serves many major air- 
lines and welcomes the opportunity to 
serve you. 


through FRANK B. HALL & CO., inc. 


Insurance Brokers and Average Adjusters 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Hong Kong Airways Ltd., 18 Pedder St., 


Hong Kong 
Equipment: Chartered, DC-4’s 
2 Viscounts 


On Order: 
INDIA 


Air-India International Corp., Registered 
Office: Mahatma Gandhi Rd., Fort, Bombay. 
Administrative & Engineering Offices: Bom- 
bay Airport, Santa Cruz (East). Bombay 25 

Equipment: 4 Lockheed Constellations; 2 
Super Constellations. On Order: Super Con- 
stellations & Comets 

Total Employees: 2,054 

Pilots Employed: 45 


Indian Airlines Compaen, Thapar 
House, Queensway, New Delh 
Equipment: 71 DC-3's; 1 DH Dove; 3 
DC-4’s; 1 Avro; 4 Sentinels; 4 L5 Sentinels; 
1 Twin Beech; 1 Single Beech; 12 Vikings. 
On Order: 8 Herons 
Total Employees; 3,519 
Pilots Employed; 138 
INDOCHINA 
Air-Vietnam, 14 Boulevard Charner, P. O. 
Box 217, Saigon 
5 Bristol 170’s; 3 DC-3’s; 3 


Equipment: 
-4's 


Societe de Transports Aeriens en Extreme- 
orient (COSARA), 5-13 Rue Turc, Saigon 
Equipment: 4 DC-3’s; 4 S.O. Bretagnes 


INDONESIA 


Garuda Indonesian Airways N. V., Djalan 
Nusantara 15, Djakarta 


Equipment: 8 Convair 240’s; 8 Convair 
340’s; 15 Dakotas; 8 Herons 

Total Employees: 3,400 

Pilots Employed: 114 

JAPAN 

Far Eastern Airlines, Osaka Airport. 

Equipment: 2 Marathons; 2 ves; 3 
Austers 

Japan Air Lines Co., Ltd. (JAL), New 
Marunouchi Bldg. 4, 1-chome, Marunouchi, 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo ; 

Equipment: 5 DC-4’s; 2 Beech 18's; 1 
Beech 11; 6 DC-6B’s; 2 DH Herons. On 
Order: 1 DH Heron; 4 DC-7C’s 


KOREA 


Korean National Airlines, Head _ Offfice: 
No. 1 First St., Chyong-No District, Seoul 
Equipment: 3 DC-3’s; 1 DC-4 


MALAYAN UNION 


Malayan Airways Ltd., Ocean Bidg., Singa- 


pore 
Equipment: 11 DC-3’s; 2 DH89’s 


NEW GUINEA 


Gibbes-Speik Airways Limited 
Goroka, Territory of New Guinea 

Equipment: 8 Norsemen 

Total Employees; 30 

Pilots Employed: 7 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand National Airways Corp., P. 
O. Box 96, Wellington, C. I 


(G.S.A.), 


Equipment: 23 DC-3’s; 6 DH Dominies; 
1 DH Moth; 4 DH Herons 
Straits Air Freight Express Limited 


(SAFE), P. O. Box 751, Wellington, C. I 
Equipment; 2 Bristol 170’s 
Total Employees: 45 
Pilots Employed: 12 
Tasman Empire Airways, Ltd. (TEAL), Me- 
chanics Bay, C. P. O. Box 2201, Auckland 
Equipment: Solents & DC-6’s 
Total Empioyees: 600 


PAKISTAN 

Orient Airways Ltd., Central Hotel An- 
nexe, M. A. Kuro Rd., Karachi-11 

Equipment; 2 Convair 240’s; 12 DC-3’s; 1 
L-5 Sentinel 

(Associated with 
Corp.) 

Pakistan International Airlines 
M. A. Khuro Road, Karachi, Pakistan 

Equipment: 3 L-1049C Super Constella- 
ticns 


Pakistan Int'l Airlines 


Corp., 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Philippine Air Lines (PAL), M.R.S. Bldg. 
Plaza Cervantes, Manila 
Equipment: DC-3’s. On Order: DHC Otters 
THAILAND 


Thai Airways Co., Ltd., 6 Larn Luang Rd., 
Bangkok 

Equipment: DC-4; DC-3; Norseman; Bo- 
nanza. On Order: Lockheed Super Constel- 
lation 
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Navaho Missile Flight 
Tests Move to Florida 


Flight tests on the North American 
Navaho missile (SM-64) have been 
moved from Edwards AFB to Patrick 
AFB in Florida, where the manufac- 
turer has maintained an advance group 
for more than a year. The final flight at 
Edwards was reportedly made early this 
month, after which the missile test ve- 
hicle was flown by Douglas C-124 to 
the Florida test range. 

At the same time it was learned 
that Northrop Aircraft was putting new 
emphasis on its Snark (SM-62) pilotless 
bomber program. Production of mis- 
sile “hardware” has been assigned to 
Ray Gayner, former assistant chief engi- 
neer, now assistant to the vice president 
in charge of manufacturing. 


HONOR ROLL 


A Quarter Century in Aviation 





e Albert G. Schuetz, Pratt & Whit- 
ney. Leadman, East Hartford. 

e Everett H. Leach, Pratt & Whit- 
ney. Lathe operator, East Hartford. 

e Gunnar Carlson, Pratt & Whit- 
ney. Leadman, East Hartford. oen 

ew. M. Calhoun, American Air- 
lines. Aircraft maintenance supvr., 
Fort Worth. 

@ James Owen Ejischeid, TWA. Re- 
gional mgr. of flying. New York City. 

@L. E. Henkel, American Airlines. 
Supvr. service shops and powerplant 
overhaul, Tulsa. 

eA. E. Hamer, American Airlines. 
Pilot, Los Angeles. 


eB. C. Moore, American Airlines. | 


Pilot, Los Angeles. 

@ Michael Laputz, Chance Vought 
Aircraft. Gen. foreman, Dallas. 

@ Thomas F. Jardine, Panagra. 
Captain, Miami. 

Leon A, Swirbul, Grumman. Presi- 
dent, Bethpage, N. Y. 

William T. Schwendler, Grumman. 
Exec. v. p., Bethpage, N. Y. 

E. Clinton Towl, Grumman. Admin. 
Vv. p., Bethpage, N. Y. 

Edmund W. Poor, Grumman. Treas- 
urer, Bethpage, N. Y. 

Julius Holpit, Grumman. Head of 
Special projects unit, Bethpage, N. Y. 

Charles Hajek, Grumman. Plant 2 
inspection, Bethpage, N. Y. 

Ludwig Slechta, Grumman. Plant 
2 supt., Bethpage, N. Y. 

Charles Solarski, Grumman. Sub 
contract field rep., Bethpage, N. Y. 

Harold Brandt, Aerodex, Inc, In- 
spector, Miami. 

E. P. Bassett, Bell Aircraft Corp. 
a research engineer, Buffalo, 





Arthur J. Guertin, Pratt & Whitney | 


Aircraft. Foreman, East Hartford. 


Martin A. Wutsch, Pratt & Whit- | 


ney Aircraft. Div. supt.-production test, 
East Hartford. 
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A crankshaft is checked by a skilled technician. 


DO A BETTER JOB FOR YOU 


There is no substitute for skill and experience 
in aircraft engine and propeller work. That’s 
why factory technicians—over 800, in fact— 
are on the job here, to make sure that you, as 
well as airline and military customers, receive 
prompt service to the highest possible 
standards. 

Your Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engines and 
Hamilton Standard propellers deserve the 
best care possible, so take them “home’’ for 


service. It can cost less, too, in the long run. 


Complete Overhaul and Repair Service for 


ENGINES and PROPELLERS 


AIRPORT DEPARTMENT 


Proce f- hitney ircraft 


DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


RENTSCHLER AIRPORT + EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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THE SOCIETE NATIONALE DE CONSTRUCTIONS AERONAUTIQUES 


DU SUD-EST 
6, Avenue Marceau, PARIS-8° 





PRODUCES 
ALOUETTE Il 


Turbine-powered Helicepter 
All purposes Civil, and Military 
operation 








CARAVELLE 


Twin-jet medium range Airliner 





H.D. 32 


Passenger -Cargo Aircraft 
high aspect ratiowing 
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es Advertising: $1.00 per line, 
with order. Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 
40 7 aaa lower-case letters es 


minimum charge $4.00. 





ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field Inc. St. Lewis, Mo. 











full pages accepted in this section for classified-type advertising. 

Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address 

if respendence to Classified Advertising 
‘ews Publications, 1025 Vermont Ave., 


cor- 
t, American 
N. W., Washington 








Lambert Field 
St. Louis, Mo. 
INC. Laegy ‘5-161 


Has all Parts and S$ Hi 
DC-3 LODESTAR sencn 
Airframe Engines 
A.R.C. Bendix Collins Lear 
P&W Continental Wright Goodrich ena 





+ = 











COMPLETE PROPELLER OVERHAUL 


Pick up and deliver in New York area 
Finest Equipment—Experienced Personnel 
repair station for all models of 
Hamilton Standard and Hartzell. 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field, Inc. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Largest suppliers of engines for 
executive DC-3. We stock, overhaul, 
and install— 

—72 


=! /R1820 =: 
R1830 =" 


—202A 
—56 
—S56WA 








READING AVIATION SERVICE, INC. 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


READING, PA. 














Goodyear Aircraft 
has switched 


DC-3 and Bonanza Engine Overhauls 


ENGINE “WORKS 


Lambert Field St. Louis, Mo- 


Situations Wanted 





AIRLINE PILOT 12000 hrs ATR multi-eng 
inst & instructor ratings desires permanent 
prefers Los 
Angeles area. Salary open. Box 908, AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION Lenenmine, oe Vermont 


position as corporation pilot; 


Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 














LIMOUSINES FOR SALE 


“4 Rare Opportunity” 


7—-1951 DeSOTOS 
(6 Cylinder -7 Passenger) 


Used at the 
Washington National Airport 


Black Paint - Leather Upholstery 
A-1 CONDITION THROUGHOUT 
(Our Preventive Maintenance is TOPS) 


!! PRICED TO SELL! ! 


Call or Write 


AIRPORT TRANSPORT, INC. 
Administration Bldg., Room 294 
Washington National Airport 
WASHINGTON 1,D.C. STerling 3-3215 


CELANESE CORPORATION 
has switched its 
LODESTAR ENGINE OVERHAULS 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field INC. St. Louis, Mo. 





—94 
R2000-D5, -15 R1340 Ross 
DC-3 OWNERS— Write for ovr DC-3 
engine evaluation form, and engine 


exchange plan. 








TWO DI8S BEECHCRAFTS 
FOR SALE FOR LEASE 


Both aircraft equipped with hydro- 
matic propellers and excellent radio. 
Exterior and interior appearance of 
these airplanes is outstanding. For 
details, write or phone. 


ATLANTIC AVIATION CORP. 


Teterboro Airport, Teterboro, N. J. 
Tel. : Hasbrouck Heights 8-1740 











FOR SALE OR LEASE B25J—B24M—with 
less than 20 hours TT airframe since 
new. Available for immediate conversion 
to executive. B25 has R2600-29 engines. 
B24 wing and tail surface equipped with 
thermo de-icing system. Will convert to 
LB30 or C87. Bob Bean Aircraft, Haw- 
thorne Municipal Airport, Hawthorne, 
California. Pleasant 2-6103. 











We buy DC-3 and C-47 


--- also fuselages, center sections, components, 

ete. Prefer runout or needing work. Airline, 

passenger, cargo, Wright, Pratt & Whitney, 

etc. State Price, time, quantity, type engines. 
We are not brokers 


Remmert-Werner, Inc., Lambert Field, St. Louis, Me. 








AIRCRAFT PROPELLERS 
Parts & Accs. 


Order From Worlds Largest Stock 
TRANSPORT MILITARY TRAINERS 
AIRCRAFT PROPELLERS 
UTILITY INDUSTRIES CO. 

East Hartford, Conn. 








Ford Motor Company of Canada 


has switched 


DC-3 Engine Overhauls 
TO 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field Inc. St. Louis, Mo. 














International Harvester 


and 


Great Lakes Carbon 


have switched their R1830 overhauls to 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field Inc. it. Louis, Mo. 
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EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
‘ omnes Services and Sales 
. \ -3 Lodestar D18S 


=, 


—— Mae. 


of totes REMMERT - WERNER TOLEDO 


Help Wanted 


WANTEB: SUPERINTENDENT OF STA- 
TIONS for aggressive local service carrier 
operating west of Mississippi. Considerable 
station supervisory experience required. 
Submit full data on experience. Reply Box 
911, AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








SCHEDULED INTERNATIONAL AIR CAR- 
RIER requires experienced and energetic 
airline stores man in supervisory position. 
Box 915, AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 
wr Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 








AVIATION 5 a and addresses of 

companies contact. $2.00. Fitagerald, 

aoe. A A-18, ai Countryside Drive, Wheaton, 
nois 





Department Managers Wanted 


1. Airframe 2. Accessory 
3. Instrument 4. Electronics 
Departments 
Our expansien has created excellent 
opportunities for persons with ex- 

perience and proven capabilities. 
Please submit complete personal 
resume in writing. 


SKYMOTIVE, Inc. 


P. O. Box 448 TUxede 9-2100 
Park Ridge, Illinois (O'Hare Field) 
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PHILADELPHIA 
SEPT. 3-4-5 





America’s largest Aviation Show 
for America’s greatest Industry 


This year Philadelphia International Airport will furnish 
the setting for America’s largest and most important 
annual aviation classic—the National Aircraft Show. 


Here, in the East Coast’s most concentrated population 
area, the aviation industry in cooperation with the U. S. 
Services will present to the nation its latest developments. 


Spacious hangars will provide vast indoor exhibit space 
for engines, instruments, parts, accessories, equipment, 
etc. The adjoining concrete ramps will provide more space 
than ever before available for static outdoor exhibits of 
personal, commercial and military aircraft. 


Its predecessor the 1954 Show received the acceptance of 
al! the major plane and engine manufacturers, as well as 
a cross section of the manufacturers of component parts. 


It is the only major aviation show for 1955 designated by 
the U. S. Department of Defense for full participation of 
the Armed Services...which will again dramatically pre- 
sent the progress of our air power... ‘‘on the ground’”’ 
and “‘in the air’. 


For floor plan diagrams, exhibit space contracts, ticket information and 
complete details write—BenjaminT. Franklin, General Manager, NATIONAL 
AIRCRAFT SHOW, 400 UNION COMMERCE BLDG., CLEVELAND 14, OHIO. 


SPONSORED BY AIR FOUNDATION IN COOPERATION WITH THE CITY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, GREATER PHILADELPHIA. 


ASSOCIATION 





ANCTIONED BY NATIONAL AERONAUTIC 
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(Classified) Help Wanted 








Assistant 
Service 
Manager 


With broad experience in aircraft 
hydraulic maintenance, produc- 
tion, design or development to 
supervise the aircraft service de- 
partment for a leading manufac- 
turer of hydraulic equipment. 
Engineering degree or equivalent, 
an aggressive approach to service 
problems, and the initiative to ob- 
tain solutions are requisites. Salary 
commensurate with responsibili- 
ties and performance. Location 
Midwest. Write, including resume 
of experience and education to 
Box 914 American Aviation Maga- 
zine, 1025 Vermont Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








REMME RT-WERNER, | ine. 
Lambert Field 
offer your choice a 


1 DAY 2 DAY 3 DAY 
100 hour 100 bour 
INSPECTIONS ..OR. OVERHAULS 
for 
BEECHCRAFT Dc-3 LODESTAR 














PAA Negotiates for 
Philippine Stock 


The Far East and the Middle East 
have become the scene of realignments 
in the holdings of Pan American World 
Airways. In Manila Pan Am is nego- 
tiating for $1 million worth of the 
Philippine government’s holdings in 
Philippine Air Lines. The government 
owns 54°% of the carrier, which last 
year abandoned its major international 
routes and sold its four-engine equip- 
ment. The arrangements now under 
way would make PAL an affiliate of 
PAA. 

At the same time Pan Am an- 
nounced that it has sold its 36% 
interest in Middle East Airlines, and 
had purchased the six-story Airlines 
Building in Beirut. The airline stock 
sale was made to Saeb Bay Salaam, of 
Lebanon, president and principal stock- 
holder. 
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AC Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corporation ............ 
Agency—D. P. Brother & Company 


Agency—D’ sated ae Company 
Aeroport de P. 
Aeroquip Corporation eecees 

Agency—-The Fred M. Randall Company 

















Agency—Howard H. Monk “& Associate Ss, Inc. 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Bendix Products Sivicion eee eeressessseeese ee eereeee 
John & Adams, Inc. 





Agency—Mac Ma anus, John & Adams, Inc. 
Eclipse Pioneer Division . ecerece -e0cecececcs 
Agency —y Manus, John & Adams, Inc. 





~The Shaw Company 


gene 
Red Bank Division . . ereceeees eens 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 
Scintilla Division . eerececoccccese 
Arency—MacManus. John & Adams, Inc 
Boeing Aivptane Company evecccecoce ecececes 


ency—N. W Ayer & Son, Inc 
Braniff Pacem RiewOyS, ORS. «ccoccceesesseccece 
ncy—R. J. Potts-Calkins & ‘Holden, "Inc. 





British European Airways Corporation . eeeeesesereses 
‘ncy—Colman, Prentis & Varley, "Ine. 

Bulletin. Board (Classified) ........seene ee eeereseres 

Canadair mena eee erenseceeseces 
gency Waish Advertising Company Limitea 

Cannon Electric Company eeceseoeesceeses 
xency—Willard G. Gregory & ‘Company 

Capital emer, Inc. . eeseccsecsces eeees 

ney—Lewis Edwin Ryan 

Central Airtis ves, Inc, ee eoeeececesecees 

Champion Spark Plug Company .. cvesecccesceses eevee 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 


Chance Vought Aircraft, inc. ecescccesececese eoeses 
Axvency—Ruthrauff & Kyan, Inc 
Ghandior- Evans, Division Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
gency—Hugh H. Graham & Associates, Inc, 


Cities Fa ar Oil Company es eeeeeeeeeee 
Agency—Ellington & Company, Inc. 

Collings Radio Company e e eeceseeeoesececesess 
Agency—W. D. Lyon Company, Inc 

Colonial Airlines, Inc. Cette eee seeeeeseeees Seer eeeeeneee 


gency—Hilton & Riggio, Inc 

CONVAIR, A Division of General Dynamics Corporation .... . 
gency—Buchanan & Company, Inc. 

CONVAIR, A Division of General Dynamics Corporation (Fort Worth) 
Agency—Thomas I Yates Advertising Agency 

Continental Air Lines, Inc. . er eeccescosees 
rency—Galen FE Broyles Company, Inc. 





Agency—Sudler Company 
Crosiey Division—Avco Mfg. Corporation - cevessesece 
gency—The Ralph H. Jones Company 
Curtiss- Wright Corporation ° eeocevecescesecses 
Ageucy—Burke Dowling Adams, Inc 
Marquette Metal Products Company .......s«se- 
gency—Belden & Hickox 
Delta- cas Air Lines : ace 
Agency—Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 
Electronic Division ee _ 
Agency The Coloron Advertising Company 
Dixie Cup Company . sees 
ney—Hicks & Greist, Inc, 
Douglas Aircraft Company, inc. 
ney—J. Walter Thompson “< ompany 
Dynamic hir Engineering, Inc. ceeeveseesececes 
Arency The MeCarty Company 
Eastern Air Limes, IMc, . 2... cece e ee eeennes 
Agency—Fietcher D. Richards, Inc 
Eclipse Prenver Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation 
*y—Mac Menus Johr & Adams, ine. 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America ° 
gency—G, M. Basford Company 
Esso Export Corporation ee eoceescons 
eney—MecCann-Erickson, Tu 
Fairchild Gasine a ‘Aisplane Seuperenion 


Dit-Mco, 











eaee Aircraft Division .. 2.6 cee w newer ewnnne 
Agency—Gaynor & Company, Inc 
wane ‘Division ceecceccecces 
ncey—Gaynor & Company, Inc 
Flightex. ‘Fabrics, inc . erececeveseceses 
ncy The Powe rad Company 
Frontier Airlines, OMS, wc esrcvcessesecesesesess eee 
Agency—Rippey Henderson, Kostka & Company 
General Electric Company ecccoocces °° 


ency—G M Basf< wd receipe 
General Lanoratory Se ab veeecearstese 





ency—Rig & Sheehy Advertising 
General Motors Corporation 
AC Sp — Plug Division .. 1... cece ee eweneeerees 
ney—D. P Boer & Com any 
Allison “Division eee eeeeereees es 
A cy Kudner Agency, Inc 
General Precision Laboratory, Inc. .. 2... scene nnnee 
Agency—Burke Dowling Adams, Inc 
G. M. Giannini & Company ..... 6. . ccc en eweenee 
Agency—Western Advertising Agency, Inc. 
B. F. Goodrich Company, The .... «s++ + eereeese 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine ne “Osborn, Inc. 

Gyromechanisms, tnc. ° ° eeee 
Agency—Gaynor & ft company, Inc. 

Frank 8. Hall & Company . 
Agency—Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 





Agency—The Essig Company Advertising 
Harley Patents 
Agency—Dickerm 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. 
Agency—Holst 2, cummings 
Hertz ——S e 
Age ency—C A. ‘Ewald “Company 
Hispano Suiza 
Hydro-Ai tn esee 
po he s. “Durstine, Inc. 
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Aerojet-General Corporation, Subsidiary of The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Aerotherm Corporation, The _.........+.. eee eee eee eee eee ee 
Agency—Hening & Company, Inc 
Aircraft Engine & Parts Company ........ eer ececccecceseces 
Aircraft Radio Corporation .............. Ceeeeseseesessese 
Agency—Burke Dow ling Adams, Inc. 
Aircraft Trade Shows, tnc. ........22eseeee eeeeeeseees 
AiResearch Manufacturing Compan sesecsee eeecescoss 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson < ompany 
Airwork Corporation . eceesecsececece . eeees 
yency—Gene Wyble Adve rtising 
Allegheny Airlines, inc. eecccccesesesseseoss eeeececece 
Agency—Robert M. “Gamble, Jr., 
Allied Maintenance Corporation eecccece 
Agency—James D. Pvoctor Assoc 3 
Allison Srvteten, General Motors : eee ecece fe eeeeeene 
ency—Kudner Agency, Inc 
Aeavteen Airlines, Inc, TETETTTCLELT eecccvcecs 
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I had a swell week-end lately down 
in Caracas, Venezuela. I flew from 
Washington to Chicago on Friday morn- 
ing, conducted some business in the 
Windy City, flew to Caracas overnight, 
spent Saturday and Sunday there, and 
was back in Washington Monday eve- 
ning. A neat little 5,448-mile jaunt. 


The occasion was the inauguration 
of DC-7 service by Delta-C&S Air Lines 
on its Chicago-New Orleans-Caracas 
route, the first intercontinental DC-7 
service to be started anywhere. It was 
a gala trip. In addition to Delta officials 
there were the mayors of Atlanta and 
New Orleans, some top trade executives, 
CAB Vice Chairman Joseph P. Adams, 
American Aviation’s Bill Henzey, the 
Associated Press’ highly respected avia- 
tion editor, Vern Haugland, and yours 
truly who tried to put on his best man- 
ners in the presence of so many dis- 
tinguished gents. 

It must have been a proud moment 
for C. E. Woolman, Delta’s president, 
when his $2 million DC-7 pulled away 
from the ramp at Chicago. It’s coming 
up 30 years since Woolman launched a 
modest pioneering crop-dusting outfit 
down in Louisiana called Delta Air 
Service and he’s been president all the 
way through, by far the most consistent 
record of company leadership in the in- 
dustry. Delta’s come a long way. 
Launching daily DC-7 service to Cara- 
cas is just another in the long series of 
milestones. 

As I say it was a swell week-end, so 
good that I don’t know whether to tell 
you about the inaugural flight, or about 
the fabulous, unbelievable, incredible 
city of Caracas. Might as well do both. 

I’ve been on so many junkets that 
I’m more than casually interested in the 
bird who’s in charge of Planning, Execu- 
tion and Headaches. On this one it was 
none other than Fritz Schwaemmle, 
Delta’s director of information services, 
whose speeches to civic groups, schools, 
and the like throughout the South have 
made him more famous than did his 


Venezuela's new super-highway. 
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Flying Down to Caracas 


flying exploits. Fritz flew the first north- 
bound flight of airmail out of Miami 
on Dec. 1, 1928, and flew for many years 
before he turned to sales and promotion 
work in 1949. Fritz can take a deep 
bow for the Caracas flight—it was 
strictly deluxe all the way. 

One of my favorite stewardesses, 
Janet Fairchild, chief stewardess in 
Atlanta, was on board from Chicago to 
New Orleans. She’s a real lady. George 
Stayman, d.s.m. in Chicago, and Manley 
Beard, a misplaced Texan who is d.s.m. 
in New Orleans, were on the trip 
throughout, and at Havana we picked 
up Clint Sweazea, general manager for 
Cuba, who is such a smooth, polished 
bird you’d never suspect he came from 
way out in Piedmont, Mo. The flight 
crews were, as one expects on Delta, 
all top-notch and I was especially 
pleased to see again Capt. Charlie 
Quinn who soloed an airplane in 1922 
and is smart enough to know that you 
never learn everything there is to know 
about those crazy flying machines. 


The Pause That Refreshes 


I know you all aren’t interested in 
a lot of names but I just had to mention 
some of the folks as an excuse to name 
one other because I thought it might 
look a little off-beat if I singled out 
just one—oh goshamighty, how do you 
do these things gracefully anyway? 
What I’m trying to say is that on board 
this inaugural was a blonde who is a 
truly remarkable gal and I hope her 
handsome husband takes this all in 
stride. 


She is Mrs. Tina Freeman, wife of 
Richard Freeman, the big Coca Cola 
mogul in New Orleans and one of the 
South’s very top businessmen, and in- 
cidentally, Delta’s board chairman. This 
Mrs. Freeman looks just like an 18-year- 
old debutante, but she brought along 
her two sons, the elder 17, both over 
six-feet tall. A younger-looking, more 
gracious, more attractive mama of six- 
footers I never did see in all my born 
days and husband Dick is rightfully 
proud of same except when somebody 
refers to his wife as his daughter and 
then the fireball matches anything 
they’ve set off out there in Nevada. 
And friends, this Mrs. Freeman is in- 
telligent, too. She reads this En Route 
page, although I prayfully hope she 
doesn’t rely on it exclusively for her 
intake of printed culture because this 
page sure ain’t patterned after the 
Harvard Classics. 

Now let’s see, I think I got over 
that hurdle and I ought to get back 
to the Caracas inaugural, but before I 
stir up too much trouble at home prais- 
ing a southern beauty I’d better make 
proper note that the day before this 







































inaugural took place my own wife, who 
isn’t tough to look at either, got an 
appointment worth being pretty proud 
about. She was named chief of the pass- 
port bureau of the Department of State 
and if Dick Freeman thinks he’s got 
troubles having his wife taken for his 
daughter, I’m in an even worse fix be- 
cause my wife uses her own name of 
Frances Knight and I can shoot sparks 
a mile high when somebody calls me 
Mr. Knight which happens too often 
to suit my ego. In view of the fact that 
my wife is now in a position to revoke 
my passport at will, I'm in as tough 
a fix as I've ever been in because if I 
can’t travel, life would be unbearable 
Anyway I'm kinda proud that my better 
half was named to one of the highest 
and most responsible posts in the govern- 
ment and as long as she continues to 
support me in the manner to which I’ve 
become accustomed, who am I to com- 
plain about being called Mr. Knight? 
And just so nobody will draw any un- 
due conclusions about the lovely Mrs 
Freeman, my gal is pretty easy on the 
eyes, too 

Now back to the Caracas inaugural 
before I dig myself a swampy grave. 
I'd like to pay a tribute to Delta for its 
DC-7 interiors. Fine shades of restful 
grey with green covered seats and 
golden curtains, and wood trimming in 
walnut. The lounge is attractive, and 
the meal service is excellent, as it’s al- 
ways been on Delta. The seats are wide 
and comfortable. 


Super-Duper Mountain Pass 


We arrived shortly after sunup in 
Caracas and piled into cars and drove 
the 11 miles to the city on the famous 
new “Autopista,” a six-lane superhigh- 
way which cuts through the mountains. 
This 11-mile bit of concrete cost no less 
than $71 million or over $6 million per 
mile, costliest highway in the world 
and one of the most spectacular. 


Those who are visiting Caracas now 
for the first time have little concept 
of what this new “Autopista” means. 
The old road went up and over the 
mountains, was 22 miles long, had 350 
curves, and was one of the most dan- 
gerous roads in the world. I’ve driven 
over that old mountain hazard six times 
and am mighty happy to give up the 
adventure permanently. The old trip 
used to take an hour, at least, holding 
your heart in hand. The new trip is a 
smooth 20 minutes. 

But the superhighway is just one af 
the many gigantic construction efforts 
which are transforming Caracas into 
one of the most handsome, modern, at- 
tractive capitals on the globe. Tell you 
more about this next time. 
































MOONEY MITE, 1955 version, boasts new refinements, including larger cabin, adjust- 

able fore and aft “super soft’ seat, larger and thicker windshield and hatch canopy 

and larger instrument panel. New exterior colors are flare red and Arctic white. List 
price for one-seater faf Kerrville, Tex.: $3,695. 








National Airlines’ Baker Plans 
A New Executive Transport Fleet 


URING the past two months major 

operators of executive aircraft fleets 
have been getting an undercover look 
at a proposal that could revolutionize the 
mushrooming business aircraft industry. 

The new plan, devised by National 
Airlines’ president G. T. “Ted” Baker, 
would take the headaches of operating 
and maintaining a fleet of large trans- 
ports away from corporation operators 
and in return give them a “private air- 
line” operation. 

Under Baker’s scheme, National’s 
pilots would fly executive aircraft, its 
stewardesses would be on hand for 
cabin service, and the aircraft would be 
maintained at its major bases in New 
York and Miami. 

First details of the proposal, dis- 
closed exclusively to AMERICAN 
AVIATION point up far-reaching im- 
plications. For example, here’s what the 
“National Airlines’ Executive Transport 
Plan” offers: 

* One Price Operation—NAL sup- 
plies the plane at a single quoted price. 
This includes all flight costs such as 
two pilots, stewardess, fuel, oil, etc. All 
maintenance, spare parts for aircraft, 
engine and radio equipment are in the 
single price. 

Among other charges absorbed in 
this figure are airport landing fees 
vithin the boundaries of the U. S. and 
NAL will make special arrangements 

operations extend outside the coun- 
try. Insurance is provided up to §$7,- 
100,000 maximum with the proviso that 
he customer can be named as additional 
insured party on NAL’s standard air- 
line policies. 
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® Lease Option! Plan—Subscribers 
to Baker’s offer can buy the plane they 
lease under NAETP. A purchase op- 


tion in the lease allows credit for part 
of the lease paid. If the apprehensive 
fleet operator wants to give the plan 
a try and then back out, he can cancel 
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his lease any time during the first 
year on two months notice. 

® Sell-Lease Feature—Should a cor- 
porate plane owner want to sell, NAL 
will buy his plane or planes along with 
spare parts and then operate them for 
him under a_ re-lease arrangement. 
Under this set-up National then assumes 
all responsibility for maintenance and 
operation and all benefits of NAETP 
become available to the customer. 

To take care of any staff a cor- 
poration may have built up in the past, 
National will hire all qualified per- 
sonnel and enter them on its seniority 
lists. From then on they would become 
entitled to the same employment security 
as other NAL employes. 

Baker looks on a new scheme as a 
natural to succeed. The favorable recep- 
tion he has experienced during recent 
months in talks with major corpora- 
tions operating executive fleets has con- 
vinced him beyond his first expecta- 
tions. 

For example, the NAL head cites 
the case of the corporate plane owner 
who wants to make a sudden business 
trip only to find his pilot’s wife is hos- 
pitalized and can’t make the trip. Or 
another instance where the weather at 
destination is marginal and the pilot 
chooses not to fly. 

® New Motto—Baker’s answer to 
this is his motto for NAETP, “executive 





The only airline with years of experience 
flying DC-7 and DC-6B Stars, is the leader in 
luxury travel to Florida. Star service in 
the finest equipment available will continue 
to set the standard in first-class air travel. 
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convenience with airline dependability.” 
No individual, pilot or crew will limit 
its operation as the plan will draw from 
NAL’s entire pilot roster. If the weather 
permits airline operations, National’s 
executive fleet will be operating, too, 
as all aircraft will be equipped with 
standard airline instruments and radio 
facilities. 

To start the ball rolling, he already 
has fitted two of National’s fleet of 11 
Lockheed Lodestars and expects to con- 
vert the rest before the year ends. First 
steady customer under NAETC using 
one of the Lodestars already has signed 
u 

As an added selling point, should a 
customer have occasion to carry groups 
not accommodated by his smaller plane 
complement, NAL will make additional 
types available from its regular fleet of 
Convair 340, DC-6, DC-6B and DC-7 
aircraft. 

Except for these details of the 
program, Baker will disclose nothing 
more. A 4-page brochure with just this 
information is all he will show, and 
that only to a limited number of po- 
tential customers. eee 


CAA Certificates J57, 
Approval of T56 Near 


Pratt & Whitney’s JT3P (military 
J57) 10,000 pound-thrust jet engine 
which powers the Boeing 707 tanker- 
transport prototype has been awarded a 
commercial type certificate, CAA dis- 
closed. 

Ratings for the commercial en- 
gine, however, are being withheld be- 
cause of military security classification. 
Official CAA type certificate is number 
TC-278 dated August 23, 1954. 

CAA officials also report that cer- 
tification of Allison’s Model 501-D10 
(military T56) turboprop engine is 
close at hand. Final approval now 
awaits only the submission of a small 
amount of supplementary information 
by the manufacturer. 








HEAD-ON VIEW of Air Force's new Convair F-102A interceptor. The A version has 
a longer fuselage than the prototypes, two streamlined fairings on either side of the 
afterburner, redesigned canopy for better pilot vision and cambered leading edges for 
the delta wing. F-102's powerplant is a 10,000-lb.-thrust Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J57. 


The 501-D10 is currently being con- 
sidered by American Airlines to power 
a short-medium range turboprop trans- 
port replacement for its Convair 240 
fleet. Proposals submitted by Douglas, 
Lockheed and Convair included a ver- 
sion powered by four T56’s. 


Wilson Wants Tighter 
Contractor Security 


Defense contractors must become 
more securityconscious, Defense Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson has declared. 
Wilson cited advertisements and _per- 
sonal statements as sources of technical 
information which might better have 
remained concealed. “We have had a 
tendency to classify nuts and bolts and 
then put out too much data on the 
finished item,” said Wilson. 

He made the statements during a 
press conference following issuance of a 
memorandum revising regulations for 
military handling of information, The 





DEUTSCHE LUFTHANSA has received its first Turbo Compound-powered Lockheed 


Super Constellation. First plane was delivered to the new German airline at Hamburg. 
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memo, which resulted in a virtual news 
blackout for a time, called for three 
days advance review and clearance 
through his office of news released by 
the military services, and for considera- 
tion of whether such release would be 
a “constructive contribution” to the 
Defense Dept.’s mission. 


Chidlaw, Air Defense 
Head, to Retire in May 


The commander-in-chief of the 
Continental Air De fe nse Command, 
Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw, will re- 
tire May 31. He will be succeeded by 
Gen. Earle E. Partridge, present Far 
East Air Forces commander. 

General Chidlaw began reorgan- 
izing the Continental Air Defense sys- 
tem last September, an assignment 
which is now almost completed. He 
had previously been commander of the 
Air Defense Command, a post which 
he continues to hold. Before his air de- 
fense assignments he had been deputy 
commanding general and commanding 
general of the Air Materiel Command 
trom 1945 to 1951. 


Australian F-86s to get 
Air-to-air Rocket Missiles 


Australia’s Avon-powered Nort! 
American F-86 Sabres being built under 
license will be equipped with guided 
missiles. While details of the missiles 
have not been released, it is reported 
they will be longrange high efficiency 
air-to-air rockets. The Australian F-86 
has been undergoing tests for handling 
qualities for missiles at the Woomera 
rocket range. 
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The Learstar ts a dramatically new 


kind of executive airplane. Its 


exceptional speed and range can be 





matched by only the latest four-engine 
commercial airliners. And —like 

these super-airliners—the Learstar 

us certificated in CAA’s highest 


operational category —CAR, part 4b. 
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RM@AR INC. AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING DIVISION, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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From Homemade Plane 
to Pilotless Bomber 


It was on August 1, 1909, that Glenn L. Martin, self-taught flyer, 
took off at Santa Ana, California, on his first successful flight in 
the very first Martin airplane—a plane which Martin himself 
had personally designed and built in an abandoned church which 
he had rented. From that day on, the name of Glenn L. Martin 
has been inseparably linked with the progress of American aviation. 
Martin milestones in aviation are many. His China Clipper flew 
the first scheduled trans-Pacific flights. His Army and Navy 
planes pioneered heavy aerial bombardment over land and sea. 
Today USAF B-61 Martin Matadors make up the first squad- 


rons of pilotless bombers—another milestone in aviation. 
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. modern high- 
speed, high-power Performance ” 

The Navy’s new Marlin P-5M-2 anti-submarine seaplane ;, Phillips produces tremendous 
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